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All  human  things  arc  subject  to  one  absolutely  universal  law — 
that  of  change.  Religion  itself,  the  highest  of  the  affairs  of 
man,  is  not  exempted  from  its  operation.  There  are  various 
proofs  that  this  is  the  fact ;  thus,  in  our  personal  religious  ex¬ 
perience  we  begin  by  trusting  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
and  thence  advance  to  child-like  confidence  towards  God  in  Him, 
N.  s. — vor..  1.  }i 
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and,  beyond  this,  by  Him  attain  to  that  state,  which  apostles 
have  described  as  Christ  living  in  us,  the  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature,  being  children  of  God.  'Ihe  accuracy  with 
which  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  depicts  the  soul’s  life  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  help  which  it  has  ever  aiforded  to  its  development, 
would  alone  he  suflicient  to  show  that  in  this  aspect  religion  is 
subject  to  change,  fhe  comparison  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
religious  life  in  different  ages, — as,  for  example,  that  of  patri¬ 
archs  with  that  of  prophets,  and  the  psalmists’  with  the  apostles’, 
— conducts  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Put  it  is  much  more 
evident  in  the  intellectual  aspect  of  religion ;  and  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  doctrines  is  one  continuous  and  incontrovertible  proof  of 
this  extent  of  the  rei^n  of  change.  Por  the  want  of  attention 
to  such  considerations,  the  oj)inion  has  become  widely  prevalent, 
that  ( diristianity,  unlike  all  else  thatconeerns  man,  is  immutable. 
M  ith  many  this  opinion  has  sprung  from  {\\g  feel  In  j  that  religion 
has  to  do  with  (‘ternal  truths,  and  must,  therefore,  like  them,  be 
unchangeable.  Put  with  otlu'rs  the  source  is  very  different.  All 
who  have  adopted  as  their  formula  of  fiiith  the  creed  or  system 
of  any  Church  or  theologian  of  former  days,  arc  obliged  to  hold 
that,  whatever  modifications  the  expression  of  gospel  truth  may 
have  been  subject  to  before  the  date  of  their  formula,  it  can 
know  none  after  it.  d'hey  arc  obliged  to  hold  this,  or  else  to 
renounce  for  their  creed  that  which  has  most  especially  recom¬ 
mended  it  for  their  adoption.  And  they  who  have  embraced 
the  philosophy  of  the  day  as  a  religion,  are  also  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  the  unrhangeableness  of  ( ’hristianity,  or  else  they  would 
not  be  able  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of  their  invention  to  it, 
in  its  fitness  for  men  of  the  ]U‘escnt  age. 

This  opinion  widely  prevails ;  and  meanwhile,  on  every  side 
in  society  are  indications  of  the  imminence  of  a  great  change  both 
in  the  int(‘lleetual  and  vital  aspects  of  the  gospel,  commencing, 
most  ])robably,  in  the  former,  but  assuredly  extending  to,  and 
terminating  in  the  latter.  Works  of  every  variety  of  calibre, 
indigenous  and  imported,  passionately  proclaim  it.  The  prema¬ 
ture  and  too  confident  triumph  of  those  that  ‘  seek  after  wisdom  ’ 
over  Christ ianity,  and  the  timid  conservatism  of  those  to  whom 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  more  in  word  than  in  power,  alike 
bespeak  its  approach.  Put  a  surer  sign  is  the  hopefulness  which 
possesses  those  who,  whether  in  years  so  or  not,  arc  young  in 
heart,  and  which  impels  them  to  lay  hold  of  every  help  time 
brings  for  the  nurture  of  the  spiritual*  life  within  them  ;  for  dis¬ 
encumbering  their  faith  of  the  traditional  beliefs  which  have 
weighed  upon  it  so  heavily;  for  manifesting  their  knowledge  and 
lo%e  of  the  truth  in  the  clearest  and  completcst  manner ;  and  for 
expressing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  themselves  and  others 
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onwards  to  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  experience  of  all  that  is 
given  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  wc  heartily  sympathize  with 
those  that  thus  strive  and  ho])c.  And  if  what  wc  have  already 
said  does  not  justify  us,  wc  might  make  our  a])pcal  to  those  who 
hold  by  the  ])ast,  in  preference  to  the  present  or  coming  aspects 
of  the  gos])el.  The  most  resolute  in  orthodoxy  do  not  shape 
Christian  truth  into  the  same  doctrines  that  they  did  whose 
names  they  cm])loy  as  watchwords ;  and  if  they  cm])loy  the  same 
terms,  the  explanations  they  give  of  their  meaning  arc  vastly 
diU’erent.  Father  Xewman,  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Development,’  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  (  Jiurcli ; 
and  the  evangelical  views  of  Mr.  (lorham  are  not  those  of  the 
Furitan  divines  whose  ground  he  professes  to  maintain.  Nor  is 
it  possible  for  tliem  to  do  otherwise.  'Die  world  has  moved  on 
during  tliese  last  three  hundred  years  ;  and  it  is  witli  mankind 
as  it  is  with  iudividu.ils,  who  proceed  from  the  first  crude  ima¬ 
ginings  of  childhood  to  the  maturer,  though  still  imperfect, 
o])inions  which  beseem  men  of  ri])er  years  ;  the  cheerful  docility 
of  infancy  is  all  that  can  or  ought  to  be  preserved.  It  would  be 
as  wise  to  insist  that  the  lUble  should  never  be  printed,  because 
it  was  originally  ])reserved  by  writing  alone  ;  or  that  it  should 
not  be  translated  into  modern  languages,  because  first  of  all 
composed  in  Hebrew  and  Cre(‘k.  'I’he  Church  of  Komc  itself, 
in  allowing  the  ])rinting  of  modern  translations,  has  admitted  in 
elfect  what  is  suflicient  to  overthrow  her  claim  of  infallibility  in 
the  embodiment  of  (diristian  truth  in  her  creeds  of  former  ages. 

'Fhe  worst  enemies  of  the  truth  are  those  that  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  these  changes.  J'hey  attempt  impossibilities.  Men 
must  for  ever  up  and  on  ;  and  if  hindered  in  attaining  new  and 
wider  apprehensions  and  manifestations  of  truth,  will  attain  new 
and  fatal  a])prehcnsions  and  manifestations  of  falsehood,  all  the 
more  fatal  because  mistaken  for  truth.  The  com])laints  uttered 
against  the  restlessness  and  mobility  of  young  and  active  minds 
have  less  than  no  weight  and  value.  If  such  minds  move  not, 
which  will  t  It  was  so  at  the  Reformation,  when  one  of  the 
favourite  declamations  against  the  Reformers  was  grounded  on 
the  youth  of  their  adherents.  Nay,  it  was  so  when  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  amongst  men.  Every  morbid  stupidity  that 
is  ridiculed  or  condemned  by  these,  is  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom 
and  faithfulness  of  their  elders.  The  part  the  elders  should 
have  taken  was  that  of  preparing  for  the  change,  and  guiding, 
and  even  leading  on  to  it.  Or,  supposing  that  so  much  as  this 
was  impossible,  and  that  settled  and  habitual  modes  of  looking 
at  the  great  things  concerned  could  not  be  so  altered  or  modified 
as  to  lead  to  such  labours ;  at  least,  there  should  have  been  so 
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iTiiich  knowledge  as  to  allow  them  to  see,  that  what  has  proied^ 
in  every  way  suitable  and  sufheient  for  themselves  must  not  ot 
necessity  be  suitable  and  sutlicient  for  others  belonging  to  a  later 
and  more  advanced  age.  And  when  they  complain  that  these 
tispirants  condemn  them  retrospectively,  they  should  not  forget 
their  own  unfairer  judgment,  which  has  condemned  beforehand 
that  which  is  sought  from  the  *  treasures  ol  wisdom  and  kno^y- 
ledge  *  hidden  in  Jesus  Christ.  Iherc  is  a  grand  word  in 
‘  Locke’s  Journal,’  which  they  who  ponder  the  characteristics  of 
these  times  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind : — ‘  It  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  (iod,  as  the  fountain  and  author  ot  all  truth,  who  is  truth 
itself;  and  it  is  a  dutv  also  we  owe  our  own  selves,  it  we  will 
deal  candidly  and  sincerely  with  other  souls,  to  have  our  minds 
constantly  disposed  to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever 
we  meet  with  it,  or  under  whatever  appearance  of  plain  or 
ordinary,  strange,  new’,  or  perhaps  displeasing,  it  may  come  in 
our  wav.’  'i'his  thought  we  commend  to  those  of  whom  w  e 
speak,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  task  hefore  us. 

^^  ’e  h  ave  j)laeed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  titles  of  several 
of  the  w’orks  of  our  distinguished  philosopher  and  poet,  Samuel 
'I'aylor  ('oleridge,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  study  of 
his  w  ritings  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  sure  standing-place,  whence  they  may  look  upon  the  religious 
controversies  that  arc  now’  j)roceeding,  and  discern  whither  they 
are  tending;  and  whence,  too,  they  may  set  forth,  with  some 
assurance  of  success,  in  the  arduous  and  noble  endeavour  after 
genuine  Christian  life  and  knowledge.  This  recommendation 
w  e  wish  especially  to  impress  upon  our  younger  readers,  remem- 
hering  liow  this  study  furnished  to  ourselves  the  means  of 
gaining  such  a  confidence  in  the  gospel,  that  not  only  were  we 
plac('d  out  of  the  reach  of  the  old  objections  to  it,  but  forefended 
also  from  the  misery  of  feeling  ourselves  beset  with  diflicultics 
unknown  before,  which  we  could  not  dispose  of,  and  which 
wo\dd  have  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  renounce  what  we 
heartily  believed,  or  to  hold  by  it  without  a  reason  that  could 
satisfy  the  heart.  Many  beside  ourselves  ascribe  to  Coleridge 
such  service  as  this ;  and  most  surely,  at  no  time  was  such 
service  needed  as  at  the  present,  w  hen  the  truth  is  assailed  with 
w’ea])ons,  apparently  from  her  ow  n  armoury,  and  by  men  whom 
we  might  w  ell  believe  to  be  willing  to  die  for  her  sake ;  and 
w  hen  she  is  defended  in  a  manner  that  leaves  us  little  ground 
for  expecting  an  ultimate  triumph,  save  the  eternal  life  which  is 
hers  as  the  oH'spring  of  (iod. 

Hut  we  must  narrow’  our  field,  for  it  would  be  too  large  a 
task  on  this  occasion  to  show’  the  bearing  of  our  author’s  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  all  the  theological  questions  which  are  now’  under 
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discussion ;  and  the  position  taken  by  him  in  respect  of  one  at 
least,  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  is  such,  that 
though  Dissenters  cannot  agree  with  it,  they  could  find  more  in 
it  than  Churchmen  to  approve.  We  shall  coniine  our  remarks, 
therefore,  to  the  relation  of  Pliilosophy  to  'Theology,  which  will 
include  the  Method,  or  Oryanony  of  theological  impiiry,  and  the 
relation  of  Theology  to  Religion,  excluding  specific  notice  of 
the  sources  of  theological  knowledge,  of  the  doctrines  of 
theology,  and  of  all  which  is  associated  witli  ecclesiastical 
matters.  And  we  shall  adopt  this  course,  both  because  these 
subjects  arc  well  suited  to  our  pages,  and  also  because  in  them 
are  involved  some  of  the  points  of  the  greatest  moment,  respect¬ 
ing  which  definite  and  available  principles  need  now  to  be 
obtained.  Something  we  must  say  of  the  (piestions  themselves 
first,  and  then  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  aid  Coleridge 
can  afford  to  an  honest  and  intelligent  imjuirer. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  IMiilosophy  to  Theology 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  primary  one  of  our  day,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  day ;  lor  according  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  upon  it, 
almost  every  other  (piestion  is  answered,  and  it  is  one  upon 
which  shallow  and  most  unsafe  opinions  may  be  easily  formed, 
and  such  as  shall  seem  to  be  incontrovertilile  whilst  they  are 
utterly  baseless.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  a  purely  scientific  character,  for  theology  is  truly  a  science, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  knowledge  reduced  to  method  and  organic 
order,  although  that  knowledge  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the 
system  constructed,  in  every  case,  in  no  small  degree  individual. 
A  Christian  man  alone  can  apply  scientific  method  to  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  the  material  of  theology,  since  he  alone  jiossesses 
it ;  but  any  man  of  philosophical  insight  and  education  can 
teach  the  scientific  method  by  which  a  theology  can  be  formed, 
since  it  is  only  the  method  common  to  all  sciences.  Excepting 
those  good  simple  souls,  who  mean  nothing  but  the  service  of 
truth,  though  they  often  do  it  great  disservice,  who  are  not 
sulHciently  cultivated  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  theology  with 
religion,  of  the  science  with  the  knowledge  which  it  metliodizes, 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  is  denied  only  by  such 
as  will  allow  no  philosophy  to  be  true  but  their  own,  and 
who,  not  always  knowing  exactly  what  that  is,  fear  that,  if  they 
admit  such  a  relation  generally,  their  own  theology  will  not 
be  able  to  stand  its  ground.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  a 
man’s  philosophy  is,  so,  if  he  be  a  Christian  man,  must  his 
theology  be ;  that  is,  a  Christian  man  must  needs  ‘  interpret’  (as 
Lord  Bacon  says)  the  facts  of  his  religious  life  by  the  help  of 
those  views  and  principles,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  form  his 
philosophy.  Wq  do  not  speak  of  theologies  taken  at  second- 
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hand  from  the  works  of  professed  divines,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  represent  a  man’s  own  knowledge,  but  of  that  which,  how¬ 
ever  defective  or  erroneous,  he  has  consciously,  or  it  may  be 
even  unconsciously,  framed  for  himself,  and  which  he  has  by 
him,  not  like  a  book  upon  a  shelf,  but  like  a  thought  in  his 
mind,  part  of  his  very  self.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Locke  would  construct  a  wonderfully  diflerent 
system  of  theology  from  one  of  the  school  of  Hegel ;  and  the 
outcry  against  the  study  of  German  philosophy,  so  common  and 
so  loud  now  in  some  quarters,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  fact. 
A\  hat  is  needed  is  the  clear  perception  of  the  necessity  of  this 
relation ;  and  that  whatever  system  of  theology  any  one  may 
have  formed,  or  honestly  adopted,  necessarily  involves  the  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  of  itS'  constructor,  and  without  them  could 
not  have  been. 

AN  hen  this  is  perceived,  it  will  be  seen  of  what  moment  it  is 
that  our  philosophy  should  not  ignore  any  of  the  great  facts  of 
human  consciousness,  or  grovel  and  maunder  about  sensations 
or  suggestions,  as  if  in  them  all  the  secret  of  the  universe  was 
hidden,  while  the  lofty  themes  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  truth,  invite  its  attention  and  research.  Systems  of 
philosophy  are  for  philoso))hers,  but  their  influence  spreads  far 
and  wide  beyond  this  select  band.  As  years  roll  on,  the 
thoughts  which  sprang  into  being  in  the  mind  of  the  solitary 
thinker,  and  the  very  terms  in  wliich  he  embodied  them,  become 
the  common  pro])erty  and  market-language  of  human-kind.  The 
philosophy  of  llobbes,  expounded  by  Locke  and  Palev,  until 
very  lately,  when  an  opposite  system  began  to  make  its  influ¬ 
ence  felt,  has  given  a  peculiar  characte  r  to  the  entire  English 
mind,  both  here  and  in  the  Xcw  Al'orld ;  and  Cooper  could 
make  his  famous  ‘  Leather-stocking’  speak  of  his  ‘  idees,’  in  a 
wav  that  would  have  horrified  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  although 
it  was  with  the  exact  signification  assigned  to  the  word  by  the 
sensational  school.  No  attentive  student  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Erench  Revolution  can  fail  to  discern  in  it  the  influence  of 
the  same  philosophy,  as  it  was  expounded  by  Condillac.  And 
now,  both  in  the  rnited  States  and  in  our  own  country,  the 
thoughts  and  the  terms  which  Kant,  first  of  all  in  these*  later 
times,  gave  currency  to,  arc  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner.  Anel  it  is  thus  that  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
an  age  is  formed ;  and  this,  just  as  with  the  individual,  deter¬ 
mines  the  character  of  the  tlicological  systems  that  prevail.  An 
illustration  in  proof,  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  is  afforded 
us  by  the  history  of  doctrines  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
Ihc  forms  of  belief  that  truly  represented  the  religious  life  and 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  degrees 
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ceased  to  hold  this  relationship,  and  grew  to  be  mere  forms, 
animated  by  no  livincf  faith.  Durinc^  the  hundred  years  that 
followed  the  Puritan  Rev^olution,  the  philosophy  which  Locke 
taui^ht  spread  in  Enajland,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
appeared  that  cold  and  dreary  Unitar ianism  which  overran  this 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  And  then  Whit¬ 
field  and  Wesley  arose,  and  summoned  back  some  spirit  of  life 
into  the  old  doctrines,  rekindling  the  piety  which  had  almost 
expired  with  their  fervent  breath ;  but  they  were  both  men  of 
their  own  age  alone,  and  in  neither  dwelt  the  power  which 
could  shape,  or  bring  on,  the  coming  age ;  they  held  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
welding,  but  not  fusing,  them  into  one  by  their  mighty  zeal.  It 
could  not  but  result  from  this  that,  when  years  had  passed,  and 
men  of  lesser  mark  in  inward  devoutness  entered  upon  their 
labours,  and  knowledge  and  arts  had  imparted  their  impulse  to 
the  world,  the  life  should  shrink  from  out  the  old  forms  again, 
and  men  should  anxiously  look  about  them  for  new  forms  by 
which  to  shield  and  nourish  their  faith.  Rut  now  a  new  spirit  of 
])hilosophy  had  arisen,  not  such  as  grew  out  of  the  teaching  of 
liOcke,  a  spiritual  philosophy;  and  we  sec  to-day  in  Germany, 
in  America,  and  in  our  own  country,  a  species  of  Pantheism 
eagerly  adopted  as  the  theology  of  the  age,  just  as  when,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  new  theology  was  needed,  and  a  sensa¬ 
tional  jdiilosophy  ])revailed,  Unitarianism  was  embraced  as  the 
system  most  accordant  with  such  life  as  tlic  age  could  boast. 
'This  illustration  reveals  much  of  the  relation  of  d'heology  to 
Religion  also,  as  will  appear  when  \vc  have  treated  of  that 
(piestion ;  and  in  both  respects  it  is  full  of  most  concerning 
instruction  for  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

Theology  being  a  science,  it  not  only  follows  that  it  should  be 
affected  by  every  change  in  philosophy,  in  the  manner  we  have 
noted,  but  also,  as  every  science  is,  by  the  extension  of  human 
knowledge  generally ;  questions  continually  rising  respecting 
what  was  formerly  received  without  hesitation,  and  much  that 
was  considered  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with  it  being  re¬ 
moved  to  other  departments  of  science,  and  investigated  and 
classified  by  means  of  their  laws.  And  this,  which  at  first 
awakens  the  liveliest  alarm  and  hostility,  is  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  right ;  as  has  been  the  case  with  astronomy  and  geology, 
and  mctaj)hysics,  all  of  which,  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  by  others 
of  later  date  than  they,  were  included  in  the  domain  of  this 
Uueen  of  the  Sciences.  Rut  especially  is  ddicology  affected  by 
every  advance  towards  what  Racon  designates  /Jtilosophia  prinia  ; 
which  in  our  days  is  called  method,  vVristotelian  Logic  was,  and 
by  a  few  still  is,  considered  the  legitimate  onjanon  of  inquiry  ; 
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but  as  theological  science,  like  every  other,  is  based  upon  facts, 
and  ought  to  be  cultivated  so  as  to  bear  the  soundest  and  most 
abundant  fruitage  (to  employ  llacon’s  metaphor),  and  this  method 
can  neither  discover,  nor  invent,  nor  apply,  but  only  develop 
and  prove,  though  it  were  faultless,  it  must  be  as  inadequate  to 
explain  the  facts,  and  to  direct  the  practice  that  should  be 
grounded  on  them,  in  this  science,  as  it  is  by  all  men  known  to 
be  in  phvsics  ;  and  the  employment  of  it  must  be  as  unwise. 
I'he  splendid  orgamn  of  Lord  llacon,  cleared  of  the  obscurities 
which  his  own  imperfect  apprehension  and  incomplete  treatment 
of  it  have  occasioned,  and  corrected  and  rendered  applicable  by 
the  aid  of  more  recent  labourers  in  the  same  wealthy  field — this, 
by  which  every  science  that  now  adorns  and  blesses  human  life 
has  been  constructed,  must  be  resorted  to;  and  then  Theology, 
which  has  hitherto  produced  little  beside  thorns  and  contentions 
in  all  our  ways,  shall  fill  her  proper  sphere,  and,  through  her, 
Philosophy  shall  (as  her  great  teacher  prayed)  bestow  ‘  a  largess 
of  new  alms  upon  the  family  of  mankind.’ 

The  relation  of  Theology  to  Religion  ranks  only  next  in  inte¬ 
rest,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  question  we  have  discussed,  and 
outstrips  it  in  importance.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  common 
denial  of  any  relation  of  Philosophy  to  'Jlieology  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  is  so  frequently  confounded  with 
Religion.  Now  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  distinction 
between  them  should  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  so  obvious  that  when 
seen  it  appears  most  wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
necessary  to  point  it  out.  We  have  already,  in  effect,  done  so  ; 
but  we  repeat  it  that  we  may  show  how  the  confusion  has  arisen, 
and  also  more  clearly  exhibit  the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  Religion,  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  the  Christian  religion,’  has 
a  signification  near  akin  to  Theology,  being  a  little  wider,  as  it 
includes  the  outward  observances  of  devotion.  See.  ;  and  in  those 
communities  in  which  outward  profession  and  observance  is 
valued  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  signifies 
those  observances,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  when  so  used,  there  is 
a  tacit  assumption  that  there  ts  nothing  else  to  be  so  entitled — 
that  in  these  things  the  whole  relation  of  man  to  God  is  fulfilled. 
We  know',  however,  that  these  arc  of  the  smallest  possible  value 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  relation  ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  allegiance 
and  love  of  the  heart  spontaneously  and  truthfully  rendered  to 
God,  by  the  aspiration  after  such  oneness  of  spirit  and  will  with 
him  as  may  realize  the  being  a  child  of  God,  that  man  takes  his 
proper  place  in  his  sight;  and  to  this  aspiration  and  confidence 
and  love  we  give  the  name  Religion.  Constituted  as  man  is, 
such  a  spiritual  state  cannot  exist  without  being  shared,  according 
to  its  capability,  by  the  intellect ;  for  religion  is  the  self-devotion 
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of  tlie  whole  man  to  God ;  and  hence  it  arises  that  he  is  not  only 
able,  but  constrained,  to  construct  a  systematic  representation  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  lead  to,  and  follow  from, 
this  self-devotion  ;  and  such  a  representation  is  Theology. 
Ki  ligion,  thus,  is  the  material,  rhilosophy  supplies  the  form  and 
4  method,  and  the  science  Theology  is  the  result ;  in  it  Philosophy 
and  Religion  are  wedded.  Rut  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  which  we  now  speak.  All  human  science,  worthy  of  the 
name,  not  only  methodizes  what  is  already  known  by  inrn,  but 
also  furnishes  him  w  ith  the  means  of  making  new  accpiisitions  in 
knowledge,  and  especially  directs  him  in  the  practical  application 
of  it ;  theological  science  must  needs  have  this  scope,  as  a 
science;  and  it  has,  moreover,  from  its  peculiar  character — its 
facts  being  those  of  the  inner  life — a  most  powerful  influence  in 
keeping  that  life  at  the  level  it  represents,  and  of  producing  har¬ 
mony  and  consistency  in  its  various  manifestations  and  modes  of 
activity.  Herein  lies  the  unspeakable  w'orth,  or  the  deadly 
danger,  of  I'heology.  If  it  do  not  embrace  all  the  phenomena 
or  facts  of  a  man’s  religion,  what  is  left  out  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  overlooked,  and  the  life  of  becoming,  in  consequence,  un- 
symmctrical  and  imperfect.  If  it  do  not  give  to  any  of  these 
facts  its  proper  rank  ;  if  it  exalt  w  hat  is  subordinate,  and  depress 
wh.at  ought  to  have  pre-eminence  ;  there  is  the  danger  that, 
in  the  life,  henceforward,  the  same  inversion  should  be  displayed. 
If  it  do  not  aim  at  practice,  there  is  the  danger  that, 
practically,  religion  should  be  divorced  from  the  life,  and  become 
a  mere  speculation,  or,  worse  still,  a  fanaticism,  powerful  only 
for  ill.  Such  are  the  consequences,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
relation  of  Theology  to  Religion  ;  those,  on  the  other,  are  the 
harmonious  culture,  and  constant  advancement,  and  progressive 
development,  of  all  that  enters  into  this  spiritual  and  inw  ard  life, 
accomj)anicd  by  such  manifestations  of  it,  not  only  in  devotional 
observances,  but  in  all  that  makes  up  man’s  life  in  time,  as  shall 
attest  its  character  and  source,  and  give  to  it  a  higher  complete¬ 
ness,  and  fit  the  subject  of  it  in  ever  loftier  services  here  to  help 
forward  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  great  purpose  respecting 
the  world,  as  ‘  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all 
men.’ 

These  are  the  questions  respecting  which  we  purpose  to 
exhibit  the  kind  of  assistance  that  all  w  ho  desire  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  matters  of  such  infinite  concern  as  are  agitated 
now,  and  to  find  a  means  of  safety  and  defence  in  these  times  of 
conflict  and  peril,  and  especially  beginners  in  theological  inquiry, 
may  find  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge.  Our  efforts  have  been 
directed  simply  to  setting  them,  as  questions,  before  our  readers  ; 
for  our  space  and  our  scope  alike  forbade  the  attempt  at  conq^lete 
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discussion  of  them  ;  and  we  have  so  treated  ol  them  as,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  awaken  reflection  respecting  them,  and  thus  to  lead 
away  the  thought  from  the  subjects  of  lighter  moment  to  these, 
upon  which,  if  true  conclusions  are  reached,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty,  comparatively,  in  attaining  the  truth  respecting  the 
others.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  already  proposed  in  Mr. 
Morcll’s  ‘  Philosophy  of  Religion  but  will,  we  fear,  have  to  be 
repeatedly  urged  upon  both  teachers  and  taught,  and  brought 
forward  in  various  forms,  before  they  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve  ;  and  by  this  consideration,  as  well  as  by  those  we  have 
mentioned  before,  we  have  been  moved  in  our  selection  of  them 
for  our  present  purpose. 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  this  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Rio- 
graphy  of  C'oleridge,  rich  though  it  is  with  profound  and  varied 
instruction.  Nor  shall  we  regard  him  in  his  ‘  many-sidedness,’ 
but  simply  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  Theologian.  N  either  can  wc 
stay  to  notice  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  to  his  disadvantage. 
Much  of  it  is  irrelevant.  Ihe  charge  of  plagiarism,  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  attacks  upon  his  name,  has  been  well  met,  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  works,  by  a  minute  and  careful  reference  of 
j\ll  that  even  seems  to  be  borrowed  to  the  primary  sources ;  the 
editor  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  the  original  wealth  of  her 
father’s  mind,  by  thus  acknowledging  the  full  amount  of  what 
he  appears  to  be  indebted  to  others  for  ;  and  we  think  that  this 
accusation  is  ell'ectually  silenced.  And  much  cancels  itself,  being 
self-destructive.  I'lius,  if  one  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
holds  him  to  be  the  guilty  source  of  John  Sterling’s  ‘  infidelity,’ 
others,  whose  opinions  are  quite  as  weighty,  regard  him  as  the 
‘  father  of  the  I’useyites.’  The  fact  respecting  his  writings  is, 
that  he  declares  great  truths  and  principles  with  sufficient  bold¬ 
ness  and  clearness,  but  often  fails  completely  in  his  deductions 
from  them,  and  in  his  a])plications  of  them;  as  Paeon  himself 
has  failed  in  the  practical  illustration  of  his  iiovtirn  organon  ;  and 
so  it  has  fallen  out,  that  men  of  most  opposite  schools  and  creeds, 
dwelling  on  the  principles,  or  on  the  conclusions,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  others,  have  claimed  him  as  belonging  to  them.  This 
we  hold  to  be  one  excellence  of  his  works  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view,  which  is  not  to  enforce  ready-made  opinions,  but 
to  discipline  the  mind  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  form  them  for 
itself. 

For  the  same  reason  we  consider  it  to  be  a  great  advantage 
that  Coleridge  does  not  in  any  of  his  works  formally  expound  a 
system  either  of  philosophy  or  of  theology.  That  he  had  such 
systems  every  attentive  reader  of  his  writings  can  perceive,  but 
the  whole  habit  of  his  mind  forbade  his  undertaking  the  task  of 
‘  the  practical  architect,  by  whose  skill  a  temple  of  faith,  or  a 
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school  for  wisdom,  should  be  reared.’  He  is  rather,  as  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  writer  has  said  of  him,  ‘  an  inspired  poet,  an  enthusijistic 
prophet  of  a  spiritual  philosophy ;  ’  or,  more  truly,  treasures 
both  of  wisdom  and  faith  lie  dispersed  through  his  books,  like 
the  wealth  of  nature  in  mine  and  mountain,  in  forest  and  plain, 
seemingly  without  j)lan  or  order,  yet  all  really  placed  by  the 
operation  of  secret  laws  of  most  exquisite  order,  which  reveal 
themselves  only  to  the  earnest  student.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  develop  his  systems,  for  we  do  not  recommend  him  as  a 
master  whose  ipse  dixit  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversy,  and 
mIiosc  modes  of  thought  are  to  be  implicitly  received  and  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  reflection,  whose  ability  is 
all  the  greater  from  this  seeming  desultoriness. 

A\"e  shall  confine  our  extracts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  two  questions  we  have  stated,  but  we  must  premise 
that  we  cannot  always  strictly  do  so.  And  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prevent  any  j)assage  from  losing  its  force  by  appearing  as  a 
mere  fragment,  though,  in  general,  no  precaution  of  this  kind 
will  be  required  ;  his  best  work,  as  we  esteem  it,  the  ‘  Aids  to 
Keflection,’  from  which  we  shall  borrow  most  largely,  being 
wholly  of  a  fragmentary  character,  and  his  most  thorougldy  com¬ 
pacted  writings  consisting  of  scries  of  essays,  the  connexion  of 
which  appears  at  times  rather  arbitrary.  Huch  in  these  extracts, 
and  in  his  philosophical  and  theological  works,  may  not  seem  to 
throw  any  light  directly  on  the  matters  now  most  eagerly  con¬ 
troverted  ;  yet  we  know,  from  experience,  that  the  principles  and 
elements  of  truth  to  be  learned  from  them,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  cultivated  by  them,  can  and  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  what  docs  most  satisfactorily  illuminate  the  darkest  of  these 
questions.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  very  many  of  his 
thoughts  have  passed  into  general  circulation,  and,  therefore,  not 
all  ev  en  of  what  we  quote  must  be  cxi)ected  to  wear  an  air  of 
novelty. 

One  other  remark  we  feel  bound  to  make — but  a  few  years 
back  it  was  quite  customary,  even  amongst  thinking  men,  to 
speak  of  Coleridge’s  metaphysics  as  deep  and  mysterious,  as 
being,  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  ‘  transcendental ;  ’  but  a  total 
change  has  passed  over  this  subject,  and  now  what  was  so  high 
and  unearthly  as  to  be  deemed  fit  only  for  cloud-land,  is  ])ro- 
nounced  shallow,  elementary,  and  fit  only  for  boys  at  school. 
The  truth,  as  ever,  lies  between  these  extremes ;  not  elementary , 
as  his  present  critics  use  the  term, his  {diilosophy  most  assuredly  is; 
but  at  the  same  time  not  dark  and  mysterious  and  verging  upon 
the  inane.  The  men  who  have  been  most  ready  in  the  outset 
of  their  studies  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  his  works, 
have,  when  they  had  gained  a  deeper  and  wider  acquaintance 
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with  their  great  themes,  wondered  a  little  that  they  should  ever 
have  been  able  to  think  of  them,  as  they  well  remember  that 
they  did.  For  Coleridge,  as  we  have  said,  teaches  no  system, 
not  even  Ids  own,  and  hence  he  cannot  be  such  a  constant  com¬ 
panion,  nor,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  guide  of  those  who  are 
aiming  at  the  loftiest  heights  of  wisdom,  as  if  he  had  done  so, 
and  driven  his  readers’  minds  along  his  own  line  of  reflection, 
instead  of  inspiring  them  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  con¬ 
struct  and  to  move  along  lines  of  their  own.  All  that  he  has 
wTitten  may,  in  short,  be  regarded  as  propauleuUch  to  the  larger 
study  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  as  such  alone  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  now. 

Hy  way  of  confirming  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  respect¬ 
ing  the  value  of  Coleridge’s  works,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
‘  Preliminary  Essay,’  which  is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  *  Aids  to  Reflection,’  written  by  the  late  Mr.  James  ^larsh. 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  the  United  States; 
and  subjoin  the  opinions  of  two  other  philosophical  writers  of 
the  same  country,  which  we  happen  to  have  lying  before  us. 
Kaufman,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Rockshammer’s 
‘  'Ireatise  on  the  Will,’  says, — ‘  Coleridge’s  writings  afford  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  philosophy.  He  had 
much  of  the  (jerman  spirit,  and  often  employs  German  terms. 
Vet  he  was  bv  no  means  bound  to  the  Germans  ;  for  instead  of 
translating  their  works,  or  retailing  their  speculations,  he  drew 
his  thoughts  from  the  depths  and  fulness  of  his  own  exhaustless 
mind.’  And  Ripley,  in  his  ‘Introductory  Notice’  of  Victor 
(’ousin’s  writings,  observes,  that  the  works  of  our  author  arc 
‘  exceedingly  valuable  to  two  classes  of  persons :  to  those  on 
whom  the  light  of  spiritual  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn,  who  are 
just  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  the  inward  power  of  their 
nature,  and  who  need  to  have  the  sentiment  of  religion  quick¬ 
ened  into  more  vital  activity ;  and  to  those  who  have  obtained, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  own  reflections,  a  living  system  of  spiritual 
faith,  'fhe  former  will  find  the  elements  of  congenial  truth 
]>rofuscly  scattered  over  his  pages ;  and  the  latter  may  construct 
out  of  their  own  experience  a  systematic  whole  with  the  massive 
fragments  that  are  almost  buried  beneath  the  magnificent  con¬ 
fusion  of  his  style.  Put  he  cannot  satisfy  the  mind  whose 
primary  want  is  philosophical  clearness  and  precision.’  The 
grateful  dedication  prefixed  by  Archdeacon  Hare  to  his  ‘  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,’  will  be  fresh  in  our  readers’  memories,  and 
may  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  feelings  with  which  his 
name  is  cherished  by  those  in  his  own  country  who  have  proved 
themselves  the  best  able  to  appreciate  his  worth. 

I  he  Aids  to  Reflection’  consists  of  a  copious  selection  of 
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ing  of  melapliysfcs  ;  then  *  ”  j  which  both  are  partially  riglit  in 
the  Arminians  and  the  ^  what  they  deny,  is  a  proof 

what  they  affirm,  and  V°*  V.  l,c  no  light  of  faith.’— /-i<- 

that  without  metaphysics  there  ean  De  no  g 

vol.  iii.  P- 

Elsewhere  •7  ,  „,turally  produees  a 

sta;felinraTd  3/mi.  p. 

‘  To  the  immense  majority  of  ™®|';®7"eveT'Vem^^^^  incognita. 

lative  philosophy  has  ever  been,  and  must 
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Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  all  the  epoch-forming  revolutions  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  revolutions  of  religion,  and  with  them  the  civil, 
social,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  nations  concerned,  have  coincided 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysical  systems/ — Ih.  p.  215. 

In  another  remark  he  touches  a  deeper  point  in  the  relation 
betw  een  the  subjects  of  which  we  speak  : — 

‘  The  same  principle,  which  in  its  aj)plication  to  the  whole  of  our 
being  becomes  religion,  considered  speculatively,  is  the  basis  of  meta¬ 
physical  science  ;  that,  namely,  whicli  rccpurcs  an  evidence  beyond  that 
of  sensible  concretes/ — Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  97,  98. 

And  thus  he  states  the  scope  of  his  w  ritings  : — 

‘  This  has  been  my  objeet,  and  tliis  alone  can  be  my  defence,  .  .  . 
the  uiupienched  desire,  not  without  the  consciousness  of  having 
earnestly  endeavoured,  to  kindle  young  minds,  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  temptations  of  scorners,  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  ....  though  not  discoverable  by  human  reason,  is  yet 
in  accordance  w  ith  it ;  that  link  follows  link  by  necessary  consequence ; 
that  Ucligion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of  Uoason  only  where  the  eye  of 
llcason  has  reached  its  own  horizon ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its 
continuation :  even  as  the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight, 
and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness.’ — 
Lit.  yol.  ii.  pp.  808,  309. 

Hut  w'c  may,  before  w  e  take  up  the  ^  Aids  to  lieflcction,’  spare 
our  readers  some  thought  by*  giving  the  follow  ing  eloquent  pas¬ 
sages,  in  w  hich  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  Coleridge’s 
philosophy  are  clearly  indicated  : — 

‘  (lod  created  man  in  his  ou'ti  image.  To  he  the  image  of  his  oxen 
eternity  created  he  man  !  Of  eternity  .and  self-existence  what  other 
likeness  is  j)ossiblc,  but  immortality  and  moral  self-determination  ?  In 
addition  to  sensation,  perception,  and  practical  judgment — instinctive 
or  acquirable — concerning  the  notices  furnished  by  the  organs  of  per¬ 
ception,  all  which,  in  kind  at  least,  the  dog  possesses  in  common  with 
his  master ;  in  .addition  to  these,  God  gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason 
he  gave  us  reflective  self-consciousness  ;  gave  us  principles,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  maxims  and  generalizations  of  outw  ard  experience  by 
their  absolute  and  essential  universality  and  necessity  ;  and,  above  all, 
by  superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free-will  and  conse¬ 
quent  personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  conscience — th.at  law'  of  con¬ 
science,  which  in  the  power,  and  as  the  indw  elling  word,  of  a  holy  and 
omnipotent  legislator,  commands  us,  from  among  the  numerous  ideas, 
mathematical  and  philosophical,  which  the  reason,  by  the  necessity  of 
its  own  excellence,  creates  for  itself — unconditionally  commands  us  to 
attribute  reality  and  actual  existence  to  those  ideas,  and  to  those  only, 
without  which  the  conscience  itself  would  be  b.aseless  and  contradictory, 
to  the  ideas  of  soul,  of  free-will,  of  immortality,  and  of  God.  To  God, 
as  the  reality  of  the  conscience,  and  the  source  of  all  obligation ;  to 
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free-will,  as  the  power  of  the  human  being  to  maintain  its  obedience 
which  God,  through  the  conscience,  has  commanded,  against  all  the 
might  of  nature ;  and  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  state  in 
which  the  weal  and  woe  of  man  shall  be  proportioned  to  his  moral 
worth.  With  this  faith  all  nature. 

All  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear,” 

presents  itself  to  us,  now  as  the  aggregated  material  of  duty,  and  now 
as  a  vision  of  the  Most  High,  revealing  to  us  the  mode,  the  time,  and 
particular  instance,  of  applying  and  realizing  that  universal  rule  pre- 
established  in  the  heart  of  our  reason.' — Friend^  vol.  i.  pp.  1H> — 118. 

And  this,  which  is  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  tone : — 

‘  The  spirit  of  man,  or  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  will ;  or  (to  speak  less  abstractly),  it  is  the  capability  with 
which  the  Father  of  spirits  hath  endowed  man,  of  being  determined  to 
action  by  the  ultimate  ends  which  the  reason  alone  can  present.  The 
understanding,  which  derives  all  its  materials  from  the  senses,  can 
dictate  purposes  only  ;  that  is,  such  ends  as  arc  in  their  turn  means  to 
other  ends.  The  ultimate  ends,  by  which  the  will  is  to  be  determined, 
and  by  which  alone  the  will,  not  corrupted,  the  spirit  made  perfect^ 
would  be  determined,  arc  called,  in  relation  to  the  reason,  moral  ideas. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  the  eternal,  the  good,  the  true,  the  holy,  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  absoluteness  and  reality  (or  real  ground)  of  all  these, 
or  as  the  Supremo  Spirit  in  which  all  these  substantially  arc,  and  are 
one  ;  lastly,  the  idea  of  the  responsible  will  itself — of  duty,  of  guilt,  or 
evil  in  itself  without  reference  to  its  outward  and  separable  conse¬ 
quences.’ — (%.  and  iState^  pp.  183,  134. 

• 

111  the  followinc:  extracts  the  student  will  find  material  for 
thought,  not  merely  respecting  the  gemu  al  relations  of  Fhilosojdiy 
to  'Theology  and  Jieligion,  but  specifically  respecting  the  tnethod 
he  should  jnirsuc  in  his  investigation.  How  these  views  are 
connected  with,  and  spring  from,  a  spiritual  jdiilosophy,  will 
appear,  if  the  passage  (pioted  last  but  one  be  attentively  re- 
perused. 

Our  author,  in  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  election, 
says : — 

‘  The  following  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  rule  in 
religious  inquiries.  Ideas,  that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from 
the  moral  being,  and  to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  objectively  (that 
is,  as  corresponding  to  a  reality  out  of  the  human  mind),  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  practical  interest  exclusively,  may  not,  like  theoretical 
positions,  be  pressed  onward  into  all  their  logical  consequences.  The 
law  of  conscience,  and  not  the  canons  of  discursive  reasoning,  must 
decide  in  such  cases ;  at  least,  the  latter  have  no  validity  which  the 
single  veto  of  the  former  is  not  sufficient  to  nullify.  The  most  pious 
conclusion  is  here  the  most  legitimate. 

‘  It  is  too  seldom  considered,  though  most  worthy  of  consideration. 
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how  far  those  ideas  or  theories  of  pure  speculation,  which  bear  the 
same  name  with  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  are  indeed  the  same. 
Out  of  the  principles  necessarily  presumed  in  all  discursive  thinking, 
and  which  being  in  the  first  place  universal,  and  secondly,  antecedent 
to  every  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding,  are  therefore  referred 
to  the  reason, — the  human  mind  (wherever  its  powers  are  sufficiently 
developed,  and  its  attention  strongly  directed  to  speculative  or  theo¬ 
retical  inquiries)  forms  certain  essences,  to  which,  for  its  own  purposes, 
it  gives  a  sort  of  notional  subsistence/ — Aids^  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125. 

After  various  illustnations  of  the  need  of  attention  to  the 
danger  pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph,  Coleridge  re-states  his 
view  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by^  human  reason,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  ‘  a  safety-lamp  for  religious  inquirers.’ 

‘  This,’  he  says,  ‘  I  find  in  the  principle,  that  all  revealed  truths  are 
to  be  judged  of  by  us,  so  far  only  as  they  are  possible  subjects  of 
human  conception,  or  grounds  of  practice,  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests.  In  order  to  have  a  reason  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  any  given  article,  we  must  be  sure  that  wc 
possess  a  reason  by,  and  according  to  which,  such  a  judgment  may  be 
formed.  Now'  in  respect  of  all  truths  to  which  a  real  independent 
existence  is  assigned,  and  which  yet  are  not  contained  in,  or  to  be 
imagined  under,  any  form  of  space  or  time,  it  is  strictly  demonstrable 
that  the  human  reason,  considered  abstractly  as  the  source  of  positive 
science  and  theoretical  insight,  is  not  such  a  reason.  At  the  utmost,  it 
has  only  a  negative  voice.  In  other  words,  nothing  can  be  allowed  as 
true  for  the  human  mind  which  directly  contradicts  this  reason.  But 
even  here,  before  we  admit  the  existence  of  any  such  contradiction,  w  e 
must  be  careful  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  equivocation  in  play,  that 
two  different  subjects  arc  not  confounded  under  one  and  the  same 
w  ord.’  .  .  .  ‘  But  if  not  the  abstract  or  speculative  reason,  and  yet 

a  reason  there  must  be  in  order  to  a  rational*  belief,  then  it  must  be 
the  practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the  conscience, 
the  moral  being,  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  affections  ;  that 
reason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom,  and,  as  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  the  source  of  living  and  actual  truths.’ — Ib.  pp.  132,  133. 

Illustrations  of  the  position,  that  every  doctrine  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  reference  to  those  who  know*,  or  might  know’  it, 
follow  ;  and  the  essay  concludes  thus : — 

‘Do  I  then  utterly  exclude  the  speculative  reason  from  theology  ? 
No.  It  is  its  office  and  rightful  privilege  to  determine  on  the  negative 
truth  of  whatever  wc  are  required  to  believe.  The  doctrine  must  not 
contradict  any  universal  principle,  for  this  would  be  a  doctrine  that 

•  c  append  one  of  the  earliest  aphorisms  in  the  ‘  Aids  to  Beflection,’  to 
prevent  any  mistake  respecting  Coleridge’s  use  of  this  word.  ‘  The  w  ord 
rntjortnl  has  l)e(‘n  strangely  ahused  of  late  times.  This  must  not,  however, 
disincline  us  to  the  weighty  co’  sideration,  that  thoughtfulness,  and  a  desire 
to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on  grounds  of  right  reason,  are  inseparable  from 
the  character  of  a  Christian.’— xvi.  p.  9. 
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contradicted  itself.  Or  philosophy  r  No.  It  may  be,  and  has  been, 
the  servant  and  pioneer  of  faith,  hy  convincing  the  mind  that  a 
doctrine  is  cogitable,  that  the  soul  can  present  the  idea  to  itself,  and 
that,  if  we  determine  to  contemplate,  or  think  of,  the  subject  at  all,  so, 
and  in  no  other  form,  can  this  be  effected.  So  far  arc  both  logic  and 
])hilosophy  to  be  received  and  trusted.  Hut  the  duty,  and  in  some 
cases,  and  for  some  persons,  even  the  right,  of  thinking  on  subjects 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sensible  experience,  the  ground  of  real  truth, 
the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the  faith ; 
these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  and 
being  of  man.’ — lb.  p.  1 12. 

Amongst  the  ‘  Notes  on  Leighton,’  not  contained  in  the  ‘  Aids 
to  Reflection,’  is  one  upon  the  consequences  logically  deducihle 
from  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  which  arc  so  frequently 
r(‘garded  as  conclusive  against  the  reception  of  those  doctrines. 
In  it,  some  of  the  thoughts  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pas¬ 
sage's  are  thus  expressed  : — 

‘  The  consequences  appear  to  me,  in  point  of  logic,  legitimately  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  terms  of  the  premises.  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
Where  lies  the  fault?  In  the  original  doctrines  expressed  in  the  pre¬ 
mises?  God  forbid.  In  the  particular  deductions,  logically  con¬ 
sidered?  Hut  these  we  have  found  legitimate.  Where  then?  I 
answer,  in  deducing  any  consequences  by  such  a  ])roccss,  and 
according  to  such  rules.  The  rules  are  alien  and  inapplicable  ;  the 
process  presumptuous,  yea,  ])rcposterous.  The  error  lies  in  the  false 
assumption  of  a  logical  deducibility  at  all  in  this  instance.  First, 
because  the  terms  from  which  the  conclusion  must  he  drawn  are 
accommodations,  and  not  scientific.  .  .  .  Secondly,  because  the 

truths  in  question  are  transcendant,  and  have  their  evidence,  if  any,  in 
the  ideas  themselves,  and  for  the  reason ;  and  do  not,  and  cannot, 
derive  it  from  the  conceptions  of  tlie  understanding,  which  cannot 
com|irchcnd  the  truths,  but  is  to  be  comj)rchcndcd  in  and  by  them. 
Lastly,  and  chiefly,  because  these  truths,  as  they  do  not  originate  in 
the  intellective  faculty  of  man,  so  neither  arc  they  addressed  primarily 
to  our  intellect,  but  arc  substantiated  for  us  hy  their  correspondence  to 
the  wants,  cravings,  and  interests  of  the  moral  being,  for  which  they 
were  given,  and  without  which  they  would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning. 
The  only  conclusions,  therefore,  that  can  be  drawn  from  them,  must 
be  such  as  arc  implied  in  the  origin  and  purpose  of  their  revelation ; 
and  the  legitimacy  of  all  conclusions  must  he  tried  hy  their  consistency 
with  those  moral  interests,  those  sj)iritual  necessities,  which  arc  the 
proper  final  cause  of  the  truths,  and  of  our  faith  therein.  For  some 
of  the  faithful  these  truths  have,  1  doubt  not,  an  evidence  of  reason ; 
but  for  the  whole  household  of  faith  their  certainty  is  in  their  working.’ 
— Lit.  Rem.  vol.  iv.  pp.  158,  159. 

For  the  development  of  the  method  by  w’hich  Coleridge 
w’ould  construct  his  theology,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  liis 
‘  Kssay  on  the  Science  of  Method,’  which  w’as  written  as  the 
general  introduction  to  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  .Metropolitana,’  and 
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is  republished  as  a  separate  volume,  in  the  edition  ol  that 
costly  work  now  in  progress ;  or  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
‘  Friend,’  in  which  most  of  the  matter  of  that  essay  will  he 
found,  with  other  illustrations  and  applications.  Of  it  we  can 
onlv  sav,  that  he  preceded  Whewell  in  the  representation  of  the 
llaconian  system  of  induction,  which  forms  the  groundwork  ot 
that  writer’s  ‘  J’hilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.’ 

In  the  last  extract  may  be  discerned  Coleridge’s  view  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  on  this  subject,  which  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  and  is  ol  such  moment  in 
its  relation  to  existing  controversies,  we  would  that  we  had 
space  for  the  insertion  of  some  of  his  fuller  statements  of  the 
])osition  he  took  uj).  Here  is  one,  however,  which,  though 
brief,  is  comj)lete,  and  mIhcIi  expresses  a  fear  that  has,  in  fact, 
been  realized,  though  not  exactly  in  the  way  which  he  expected. 

‘  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural  theology, 
physico-theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from  nature,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  like.  Evidences  of  (’liristianity !  I  am  weary  of 
the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to 
the  self  knowledge  of  his  need  of  it ;  and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to 
its  own  evidence — remembering  only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ 
himself,  iVo  tnon  cometh  to  me  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.  Whatever 
more  is  desirable — I  speak  now  with  reference  to  Christians  generally, 
and  not  to  professed  students  of  theology — may,  in  my  judgment, 
be  far  more  safely  and  profitably  taught,  without  controversy  or  the 
supposition  of  intidel  antagonists,  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  history.’ 
— .iiV/s,  vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

After  the  paragraph  containing  our  author’s  statement  of  the 
‘  tenets  peculiar  to  Christianity,’  he  supposes  the  questions, 
‘  How  can  1  comprehend  this  How  is  this  to  be  proved  ?’  to 
be  asked,  and  replies  in  this  manner: — 

‘  To  the  first  question  I  answer :  Christianity  is  not  a  theory,  or  a 
speculation,  but  a  life ;  not  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  living 
process.  To  the  second.  Try  it.  It  has  been  eighteen  hundred 
years  in  existence,  and  has  one  individual  left  a  record  like  the 
following: — “  I  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  answer.”  ....  Have  you, 
in  your  own  experience,  met  with  any  one  in  whose  words  you  could 
place  full  confidence,  and  who  has  seriously  affirmed,  “  I  have  given 
(Tristianity  a  fair  trial.  .  .  .  Yet  my  assurance  of  its  truth  has 

received  no  increase.  Its  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  I 
repent  of  my  delusion  r  ’  If  neither  your  o\vn  experience,  nor  the 
history  of  almost  two  thousand  years,  has  presented  a  single  testimony 
to  this  purport ;  and  if  you  have  heard  and  read  of  manv  who  liave 
lived  and  died  bearing  witness  to  the  contrary ;  and  if  you  have  your¬ 
self  met  with  some  one,  in  whom  on  any  other  point  you  w’ould  place 
unqualified  trust,  who  has  on  his  own  experience  made  report  to  you 
that  he  is  faithful  who  promised,  and  what  he  promised  he  has  proved 
himself  able  to  perform:  is  it  bigotry,  if  I  fear  that  the  unbelief  which 
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prejudges  and  prevents  the  experiment,  has  its  source  elsewliere  than 
in  the  uncorrupted  judgment — that  not  the  strong  free  mind,  but  the 
enslaved  will,  is  the  true  original  infidel  in  this  instance?’ — Ih. 
l>p.  157,  158. 

JU’tween  this  and  our  next  quotation  is  the  essay  on  ‘The 
Diil’erence  in  Kind  between  Iteason  and  I  nderslanding,’ which, 
to  such  as  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  projiosition 
of  the  new  and  spiritual  philosophy,  is  as  good  an  introduction 
to  it  as  may  be  found,  and  is  not  wliolly  without  value  to  others, 
'riie  following  occurs  in  the  ‘  lleHections,’  by  which  the  a])ho- 
risni  and  its  comment,  discussing  tlie  doctrine  of  ‘  Original  Sin,’ 
are  introduced  : — 

‘  The  practical  inquirer  hath  already  placed  his  foot  on  the  rock,  if 
he  have  satisfied  himself  that  whoever  needs  not  a  Redeemer  is  more 
than  human.  Remove  from  him  the  difticulties  and  objections  that  op¬ 
pose  or  perplex  his  belief  of  a  crucified  Saviour  ;  convince  him  of  the 
reality  of  sin,  which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
nature  and  inevitable  consequences;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact 
historically,  and  as  to  the  truth  sjiiritually,  of  a  redenq^tion  therefrom 
by  (’hrist ;  do  this  for  him,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit 
cither  logical  quirks  or  metaphysical  puzzles  to  contravene  the  plain 
dictate  of  his  common  sense,  that  the  sinless  One  who  redeemed  man¬ 
kind  from  sin  must  have  been  more  than  man,  and  that  He  who 
brought  light  and  immortality  into  the  world  could  not,  in  his  own 
nature,  have  been  an  inheritor  of  death  and  darkness.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  a  man  with  these  convictions  should  suffer  the  objection 
of  incomprehensibility,  and  this  on  a  subject  of  faith,  to  overbalance 
the  manifest  absurdity  and  contradiction  in  the  notion  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  the  human  race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  from 
God  as  the  race  for  whom  he  mediates.' — Ih.  pp.  201,  202. 

This  passage  has  an  iinincdiate  bearing  upon  some  of  the 
most  thorny  and  fruitless  sj)eculations  which  now'  occasion  such 
distress  to  those  who  would  fain  be  firmly  grounded  in  the 
trutli.  llow’  many  w’ould  have  been  kept  from  wandering  in 
the  trackless  desert  of  doubt,  where  the  only  hope  is  a  mirage, 
and  the  sand-storms  ever  threaten  to  overwhelm,  had  they 
received  such  guidance  as  it  can  aOord,  at  the  time  when  they 
first  discovered  that  the  broad,  beaten  path,  they  had  pursued, 
could  not  lead  them  to  the  goal  they  desired  !  Although  in 
appearance  somewhat  dogmatically,  because  it  but  indicates  the 
line  of  thought  to  be  taken,  it  supplies  an  exact  reply  to  one 
of  Mr.  Newman’s  dicta.  He  says,  in  his  ‘  Phases  of  Faith,’ 
j)p.  IfM),  200: — ‘It  is  with  hundreds  or  thousands  a  favourite 
idea,  that  “  they  have  an  inw’ard  witness  of  the  truth  of  {the 
historical  a)t(l  outward  facts  of  )  Christianity.”  Perhaps  the 
statement  would  bring  its  own  refutation  to  them  if  they  would 
express  it  clearly.  .  .  .  Ihit  for  the  ambiguity  of  the  w'ord 
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doctrine^  probably  such  confusion  of  tliouglit  would  have  been 
impossible.  “  Doctrines”  are  either  spiritual  truths,  oi  aie 
statements  of  external  history.  Ol  the  lormer  we  may  have  an 
inward  witness — that  is  their  proper  evidence — but  the  latter 
must  depend  upon  adequate  testimony  and  logical  criticism.’ 
It  is  the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  such  representations  that 
makes  the  injury  done  by  them  tlie  greater.  As  soon  as  it  is 
seen  to  be  but  a  fraynicni  of  trulli,  no  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  them,  and  this  may  be  seen  in  the  present  instance, 
we  think,  if  tlie  extract  from  Coleridge  be  attentively  considered 
in  connexion  with  it. 

'I'lie  essays  on  ‘  Original  Sin'  and  ‘  Kedemption,’  in  the 
‘  Aids  to  lu'llection,’  are  too  long  for  quotation,  and  we  could 
not  do  them  justice,  cither  by  abstracts  or  extracts.  A\  c  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  particularly  the  latter,  to  our  readers, 
as  deserving  most  careful  study,  and  as  calculated,  not  merely 
to  correct,  but  still  more  cogently  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
falling  into  such  bewildering  errors  as  we  know  not  a  few  in 
these  times,  with  the  very  best  intentions  of  discovering  and 
holding  only  the  truth,  have  been  deluded  by.  And  respecting 
these  essays,  and,  indeed,  respecting  Coleridge’s  theological 
writings  generally,  the  fiict  that  he,  who  was  intimately  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  whence  the  objections  that  are  deemed 
most  weighty  have  arisen,  and  with  the  divines  of  the  best  ages 
of  our  English  school, — and  who,  moreover,  though  a  Church¬ 
man,  was  by  no  means  enslaved  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Church, 
lor  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  the  most  daring 
s])eculations  respecting  the  faith,  and  he  spoke  with  honest 
admiration  of  (’romwell  and  Ihinyan,  and  with  as  honest  repro¬ 
bation  of  Charles  and  Laud, — the  fact  that  Coleridge  treats  with 
such  reverence,  and  avows  with  such  heartiness  his  belief  in, 
the  truths  that  are  now  so  pertinaciously  impugned,  ought  to 
inliui  nce  the  feelings,  though  not  the  judgment,  of  any  wlio  arc 
dt'voutly  seeking  a  well-lounded  assurance  respecting  the 
Cios])el  of  Christ. 


e  have  not  thought  it  ncedlul  to  say  a  word  in  vindication 
ol  any  proposition,  either  in  philosoj)hy  or  theology,  which  we 
have  quoted,  or  which  we  know  Coleridge  to  have  laid  down, 
for  we  have  not  recommended  him  as  any  other  than  a  tcaclu'r 
ol  the  art  ol  thinking  to  good  ))urpose  on  the  great  themes 
''Inch  he  discusses;  and  any  introduction  of  polemical  disquisi¬ 
tion  would  have  detracted  from  the  force  of  that  recommendation. 
It  ^^ill  be  an  augury  ol  the  highest  hope  and  promise,  that  men 
shall  be  able  to  do  as  Locke  counselled  in  the  passage  from  his 
.Journal  we  have  given  above  ;  and  shall  thankfully  welcome,  and 
digently  use,  help  Iroin  any  hand  in  their  arduous  quest  of 
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truth  ;  but  suffbr  no  liaiul,  under  the  ])ret('\t  of  i^iviu"  help,  to 
lay  fetters  upon  their  souls,  or  to  stop  them  in  their  high 
undertaking. 

One  of  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  our  days  appears  to  be 
tliis, — that  the  discussion  of  religious,  or  rather  of  theological 
(lue^tions,  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of  non -professional  men. 
Ooh'ridge  was  not  a  cleric.  I'lie  audacious  assumptions  of 
authority  were  revived  in  the  Anglican  Cdiurch  by  a  ‘  layman  ’ ; 
and  they  who  have  broached  the  most  audacious  denials  in  the 
name  of  reason,  have  been  unconnected  with  any  ministry,  ^^’e 
do  not  undervalue  a  thcoUnjlcid  training;  but  we  are  deeply  per¬ 
suaded  that  both  theology  and  religion  have  sulfered  Irom  the 
prafcssloiKil  cast  of  the  minds  that  have  hitherto  been  most  for¬ 
ward  in  teaching  and  vindicating  them.  4'he  world  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  cloistered  student  wots  of,  and  the  interests  ot 
ever 
that 

and  which  ought  of  all  to  be  the  most  universally  influential, 
when  treated  of  by  such  as  know  nothing  of  these  common 
human  affairs,  should  seem  to  be  mere  impertinences,  and 
come  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
engagements  that  claim  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  time  and 
the  thoughts  of  j)ractical  men.  That  non-professional  minds 
should  be  directed  to  these  matters,  is  surely  a  hopeful  sign. 
The  impulse  given  to  physical  and  moral  studies  by  the  educated 
common  sense  of  those  who  have  joiiK'd  in  the  pursuit  of  them, 
none  can  deny  ;  and  the  stagnant  and  chaotic  condition  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  knowledge,  which,  having  b(‘en  ranked 
with  theology  as  ‘  professions,’  have  not  shared  this  impulse — 
mt'dicine  and  law — alike  declare  to  us  the  vast  benefits  which 
may  be  expected,  in  the  end,  from  these  voluntary  labours,  and 
one  cause,  at  least,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  noblest  of 
all  sciences.  Many  a  year  may  come  and  go  before  all  we  long 
to  see  accomplished  will  be  brought  to  pass ;  but  not  bating 
‘  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,’  we  will  watch  for  and  hail  (!yery  token 
that  the  time  draws  lu’ar,  and  strive,  as  now,  to  enlist  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  hot  can  aid  in  such  services 
as  must  effectually  hasten  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  God’s 
truth  alone  amongst  men. 


y-day  life  are  so  varied,  and  far-reaching,  and  comi)lieated, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  truths,  in  themselves  the  most  momentous. 


Amongst  the  works  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  two  which  we  could  not  refer  to  in  connexion  with 
our  theme.  'I'he  ‘  Notes  and  Leetures  upon  Shakspeare,  and 
some  of  the  old  Poets  and  Dramatists,’  is  a  republication,  in  a 
more  commodious  and  cheaper  form,  of  the  substance  of  the* 
first  two  volumes  of  ( ‘oleridge’s  ‘  Jdterary  Kemains,’  which  have 
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been  long  out  of  print.  Tboy  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
know  the  value  of  the  criticisms  and  critical  principles  of  our 
])hilosopher ;  and  to  all  who  desire  to  become  ac([uainted  with 
those  glories  of  our  national  literature,  we  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  them,  as  containing  some  of  the  very  best  helps  that  are 
to  be  found  in  our  language.  There  are  other  ‘  literary  remains 
included  in  these  volumes,  some  of  which  have  not  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  anv  collection  of  our  author’s  writings,  which  greatly 
increase  their  worth.  The  ‘Essays  on  his  own  Times’ arc  a 
reprint  of  (’oleridge’s  contributions  to  political  journals,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  papers  published  in  his  own  ‘  \\  atchman,’  the 
story  of  which  he  has  told  with  such  effect  in  his  ‘  Jliographia 
Jiiteraria.'  'Fhey  arc  said  to  form  ‘a  second  scries  of  the  Friend,’ 
and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  ranking  with  that  work.  But 
they  have  an  independent  value  from  their  relation  to  the  event¬ 
ful  period  in  which  they  were  written.  And,  whether  we  agree 
with  the  writer’s  politics  or  not,  now  that  the  personal  feelings 
that  were  associated  with  the  movements  of  those  days  have  died 
out,  we  can  profitably  avail  ourselves  of  them  as  inemoires  jwur 
5erri*r,  in  constructing,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  some  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  Added  to  this, 
is  the  biographical  interest  they  possess,  for  they  afford  as  clear 
an  explanation  of  the  process  of  change  which  Coleridge’s  poli¬ 
tical  views  underwent,  as  his  other  writings  do  respecting  his 
religious  opinions;  and  for  such  a  man,  these  ‘Remains’  are  the 
lu'st  and  truest  account  of  his  ‘  life’  that  could  be  given  to  the  world. 


A  Hr.  11. — Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant.  15y  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  Meii- 
tcath.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1850. 
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Thk  volume  before  us  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  quarto.  Bound 
in  ultramarine  and  gold,  the  paper  is  thick  and  fine,  the  printing 
is  excellent,  the  margins  arc  ample,  the  blank  pages  arc  neither 
lew  nor  far  between,  and  the  whole  affair  is  suggestive,  to  the 
poor  reviewer,  of  drawing-room  tables,  white  sofas,  painted  re¬ 
cesses  and  other  unattainal)le  particulars  of  the  Paradise  of  this 
lile.  Never  was  a  little  book  ushered  into  the  world  with  more 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  publication.  It  is  a  pity.  If 
the  contents  be  naught,  it  is  always  pitiful  to  see  nothing  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  something.  If  they  be  good,  it  is  a  sad  thnig  to 
sec  them  consecrated  to  the  rich  and  withheld  from  the  poor  in 
so  very  aRsolule  and  needless  a  manner. 
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Tliere  is  a  certain  sacreilness  in  ]>oetrv.  I'hero  is  an  especial 
sacredness  in  relii^ious  poetry.  The  true  reader  demands  that 
it  be  first-rate  of  its  kind,  otlierwise  lie  rejects  it  quite.  Properly 
speakiiu;  there  is  no  such  tliini^  as  second  or  third-rate  poetry. 
Its  secondarv  or  tertiary  character  at  once  thrusts  it  out  of  the 
poetic  sphere.  Such  versification  is  simply  bad  prose.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  every  new  aspirant  to  be  very  modest  in  the 
otfering  of  his  first  fruits.  Ostentation  and  outward  splendour 
will  even  help  to  defeat  his  dearest  wish.  Let  him,  then,  come 
before  the  public  humbly  and  meekly,  and  yet  with  all  befitting 
comeliness  and  decency.  ‘  (ireat  is  the  art,  great  be  the  manners 
of  the  bard.’  If  his  book  be  a  soul  of  beauty  and  not  a  mere 
body  of  show,  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let  it  die,  and  therefore 
it  is  sure  to  live.  If  eclipsed  or  unnoticed  for  a  time,  its  day 
of  honour  is  certain.  Future  publishers  will  array  it  in  the 
glories  of  iheir  art.  Congenial  artists  will  illustrate  its  undying 
features,  (hitics  will  descant  upon  it  as  a  text.  A  thousand 
kindred  readers  will  bless  the  soul  from  which  it  came. 

W  e  wish  these  lays  had  come  out  in  the  form  of  a  neat,  clear, 
compact  little  volume ;  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  As 
it  is,  they  will  never  be  sold  in  the  only  way  which  can  please 
an  author,  namely,  by  the  spontaneous  purchase  of  a  satisfied 
public,  lleing  not  only  religious,  but  also  Protestant  and  evan¬ 
gelical  in  their  spirit,  these  poems  will  be  bought  only  by  the 
pious  lady-friends  of  the  author’s  own  circle,  whereas  they 
should  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  thousands  in  Scotland, 
and  in  England  too,  whom  tlu^y  arc  capable  of  delighting,  of 
refreshing,  of  uplifting  and  of  permanently  edifying. 

To  s])eak  still  more  plainly,  it  would  have  been  for  Mrs. 
Menteath’s  interest,  in  another  way,  to  hav^e  appeared  in  a  more 
lowly  guise.  It  is  only  the  most  correct  writing  that  can  bear 
these  large  ty})es,  wide  spaces  and  broad  phylacteries.  Now 
the  punctuation  of  the  ‘  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant  ’  is 
vicious  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  punctua¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  of  the  arts  of  grammar.  The  author 
has  no  conception  of  the  respective  values,  whether  in  point  of 
time  or  in  point  of  logical  separation,  of  the  full  stop,  the  colon, 
the  semicolon  and  the  comma.  She  cuts  her  nominatives  oft’ 
from  their  verbs  by  means  of  the  most  impertinent  commas. 
She  uses  and  abuses  the  black  dash,  an  illegitimate  point  which 
no  Englishman  should  acknowledge,  without  discrimination  and 
without  effect.  1  terc  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  introductory  poem. 

‘  Scotland!  hallowed  in  thy  story — 

Who  would  trace  thine  annals  right — 

One  peculiar  page  of  glory. 

Ever  brightens  on  his  sight ! 
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Nut  the  liuuoiirs — far  ilcsccndcd — 
or  thine  ancient  hero  kinj^s — 

Not  thy  bulwarks — blood  detended — 
These  arc  but  thy  meaner  things  !’ 


Let  us  examine*  it  a  little  from  this  the  lowest  of  all  the  points 
of  view  in  which  literature  can  be  considered.  AN  hat  do  the 
words  ‘  hallowed  in  thy  story  ’  belong  to  Arc  they  adjective 
to  Scotland  or  to  ‘  One  peculiar  page  of  glory’ t  Ihe  punctua¬ 
tion  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  sliall  therefore  suppose  them  to 
relate  to  the  third  line.  AN'hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  black 
flashes  at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  lines  {  d  hey  certainly 
do  not  indicate  a  parenthesis,  which  is  the  only  tolerable  use  of 
such  dashes  in  any  circumstances  in  our  opinion.  Neither  do 
they  indicate  that  sort  of  falling  pause,  for  which  they  are 
employed  by  some  good  writers  : — along  with  one  or  other  of 
the  classical  points,  as  we  have  just  done  in  this  sentence  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  we  mean.  Then  what  is  the  use  of 
the  comma  after  ‘  glory’ t  Tlu're  is  no  parenthesis  or  interjection 
of  any  sort  to  divide  the  ‘  page  of  glory  ’  from  its  poor  verb ! 


'.riie  dashes  which  isolate  ‘  far  descended  ’  are  defensible  as  the 
substitutes  for  those  honest  old  brackets  which  arc  used  in  the 
Knglish  classics  to  shut  in  a  parenthesis ;  but  a  parenthesis  is 
cpiite  unnecessary  in  so  short  a  sentence.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  dashes  before  and  after  ‘  blood  defended’ ;  and 
the  solitary  one  after  ‘  kings  '  signifies  we  know  not  what,  'fo 
conclude  our  animadversions  on  this  specimen-stanza,  ‘  far  dt*- 
scended  ’  and  ‘  hero  kings  ’  may  be  suffered  as  uncoupled 
words :  but  ‘  blood  defended  ’  are  wholly  without  a  meaning 
unless  they  be  printed  as  one  compound  word.  In  short,  the 
stanza  should  have  been  printc'd  as  follows  ;  and  still  the  relation 
bet  wet'll  the  first  three  lines  is  obscure. 


‘  Scotland!  hallowed  in  thy  story. 

Who  would  trace  thine  annals  right, 
( )ne  peculiar  page  of  glory 

Kvor  brightens  on  his  sight. 

Not  the  honours,  far-descended. 

Of  thine  ancient  hero-kings  ; 

Not  thy  bulwarks,  blood-defended  : 
'fhese  are  but  thy  meaner  things.  ’ 


'I  h(‘  reader  may  think  ns  punctilious.  Some  authors  will  con¬ 
demn  this  sort  of  criticism  as  trifling  and  trashy.  'The  author 
of  till*  1  .aN s  will,  perha])s,  think  it  beneath  her  cont(*mpt. 
Hut,  whether  it  be  insignificant  or  important,  it  is  just,  llert* 
1*^  a  woman  of  line  intelligence  ])rinting  ])oems  so  ungramniaticallv 
that  a  practised  eye  linds  a  eomma  wlierc  there  ought  to  he 
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noiu*,  two  intcijcctional  points  instead  of  plain  full  stops,  and 
sev(‘n  ugly  black  dashes,  all  within  the  space  of  two  brief 
sentences.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  she  should  be  kindly  and 
authoritatively  told  to  study  the  dillicult  art  of  ])unctuation  ; 
and  that  not  only  because  it  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  because 
it  is  essential  to  the  lucidity  of  cv’ery  kind  of  literary  expression. 

It  is  an  art  villanously  neglected  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
very  nuieh  left  to  the  printer’s  care.  It  has  even  grown  dillicult 
to  get  a  manuscript  printed  as  it  is  written  in  this  resjiect.  For 
(uir  own  parts,  we  never  let  a  paper  out  of  our  hands  without 
first  inditing  a  petition  to  the  compositor  on  the  frontispiece,  im- 
ploring  him  to  punctuate  according  to  the  author  and  not 
according  to  liis  private  experience.  'Jdiis  usuriiation  of  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  an  author’s  duties  by  the  man  of  types,  how- 
e\ei,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  negligence  and  the  igno¬ 
rance  ol  literary  jieople  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  articles, 
winch  jiass  through  our  hands  to  the  press,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
)e  jninctuatcd  at  all.  Ihc  printer  has  just  to  dust  in  his  commas 
the  best  way  he  can.  Ihc  author  seldom  complains,  the  public 
iK\ei.  In  tiutli,  readers  have  lost  the  sense  of  punctuation; 
aiul  it  glimmcis  in  the  vast  proportion  of  writers  as  a  shadowy 
notion  of  mechanical  division  and  subdivision.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  our  contemporary  penmen  have  grown  somewhat 
(aicless  in  this  respect.  It  were  impossible  to  deduce  a  coherent 
theory  of  punctuation  from  the  works  of  our  most  popular 
writers,  they  differ  so  much  from  one  another  in  their  practices. 

I  here  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  an  inexperienced  crafts- 
wonian,  like  the  author  now  under  censure,  should  be  so  incor¬ 
rect.  It  IS,  accordingly,  with  charity  and  consideration  that  we 
heg  her  to  acquire  tliis  minor  but  important  part  of  authorship. 

I  his  IS  not  the  place  to  discourse  upon  the  laws  and  rules  of 
punctuation  ;  but  there  is  one  hint,  which  we  should  like  to  ^nve 
in  connection  with  the  j)resent  poet.  She  must  understand  diat 
there  are  two  schemes  of  punctuation.  One  of  these  should 
never  appear  upon  the  printed  page  at  all.  It  should  remain 
invisdde.  Ihe  writer  of  a  book  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  Neither  has  the  reader,  unless  he  be  reading  aloud.  It  is 
that  scheme  of  jiunctuation  according  to  which  a  good  reader 
will  speak  a  passage.  Doubtless  it  has  its  laws,  but  hitherto  it 
lias  been  always  left  to  the  taste  or  the  genius  of  the  reader.  It 
IS  quite  independent  of  the  punctuation  on  the  visible  page.  It 
often  contradicts  the  latter  indeed.  For  example,  it  will  some¬ 
times  separate  a  nominative  from  its  verb  although  not  a  word 
comes  between  them.  It  is  a  punctuation  for  the  ear,  and  it  is 
a'sthetieal  in  its  foundations. 

I  lie  oilier  sclicnie  is  (lie  tfianinialieal  one.  It  alone,  indeed, 
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is  usually  called  bv  the  name  of  punctuation  ;  although  the 
‘  actor’s  stops’  are  well  known  to  playgoers.  Ihc  visible  points, 
which  arc  employed  in  this  fine  art,  have  their  regular  musical 
values;  but  the  use  of  these  signs  is  an  art  wholly  dependent  ou 
the  perception  of  the  logical  relations  subsisting  between  the 
members  of  a  sentence,  between  sentences,  between  paragraphs, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct  and  very  ditlercnt 
from  the  punctuation  of  the  spokesman.  They  have  nothing  in 
common.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  punctuation  of  the  writer  is  nothing  else 
than  the  confounding  of  it  with  that  of  the  reader  on  the  part 
of  authors.  Examples  of  this  confusion  may  be  tound  in  almost 
every  page  of  almost  every  book  that  is  published  in  these  days. 

‘  One  peculiar  page  of  glory. 

Ever  brightens  on  his  sight.’ 

!  'riiere  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  reader  places  a  pause  after 

I  glory.  The  rythm,  the  very  feeling  of  the  passage  demand 

I  it.  T  he  writer,  however,  had  no  business  to  put  a  comma  there. 

I  The  logical  law  and  the  rule  of  grammar  unite  to  forbid  it.  Yet 

,  such  is  the  punctuation  all  through  this  beautiful  work.  It  is 

'  almost  universal  in  the  literature  of  1850.  The  writer  points 

j  his  writing  as  he  wishes  it  to  be  read  aloud  instead  of  pointing 

it  as  it  ought  to  be  thought.  We  deliver  this  protest  against  the 
prevalent  incorrectness  all  the  more  feelingly  that  we  cannot 
escape  trom  it  ourselves ;  while  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
I  printers  will  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  hinder  us  from 

doing  so. 

I  Alien  to  this  trifling  yet  important  defect  (for  it  disappears 

I  from  them  when  they  are  said  or  sung,  instead  of  being  read  by 

I  the  eye)  there  is  another  vice  in  the  bodily  structure  of  these 

i  j)rinte(l  Lays.  There  is  an  inadequate  mastery  of  the  craft  of 

rythmical  cadence.  The  sense  of  measure  is  vet  feeble  in  the 
,  poet.  ^  Her  lines  are  often  weak,  not  infrequently  awkward,  and 

sometimes  far  worse  than  prosaic. 

‘  And  theyTl  burn  young  Hamilton. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oh  I  young  Hamilton — from  beyond  the  sea 

•  •  •  •  • 

Still  “  Oonvert  ?  “  “  Convert  I  ”  roared  the  black  friar, 

•  •  •  •  • 

,  With  Patrick  Hamilton. 


The  dove  died  too — as  if  of  its  hcartchill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Si  niggling  with  love — unspeakable  I ' 
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Such  are  halt*  a  dozen  of  tlie  kind  of  verses  now  objected  to. 
A  little  care  could  soon  weed  them  all  out  of  a  soil  they  have 
no  natural  right  to.  Mrs.  Menteath’s  numbers  are  never  in¬ 
harmonious  when  she  is  deeply  moved.  She  is  truly  poetical 
by  nature.  It  is  only  rhetorical  talent  she  wants.  Sedulous 
culture  will  supply  her  deficiency.  Let  her  compare  Macaulay’s 
‘  l.ays  of  the  Roundheads,’  and  ‘  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome’  with 
these  too  inartificial  canticles  of  hers.  All  that  varied  talent, 
multifarious  study  and  immense  painstaking  can  do  for  English 
vt  rse  is  visible  in  those  celebrated  pieces.  Even  Aytoun’s  ‘  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,’  though  belonging  to  the  region  of 
mimetic  rather  than  that  of  creative  art,  are  very  superior  in 
these  respects.  They  show  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
fair  talent,  great  conversancy  with  similar  works  and  remarkable 
powers  of  imitation.  Macaulay  and  Aytoun  are  rarely  if  ever 
wrong  in  their  rythmical  measurements  ;  yet  not  a  line  of  their 
])oems,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  deeply  and  essentially  musical. 
Not  a  line  sings  in  the  imagination  or  the  heart  of  the  reader 
long  after  he  has  read  it.  Not  a  verse  lingers  in  his  ear, 
refusing  to  be  put  away.  In  one  word,  there  is  no  essential 
poetry  in  the  versified  works  of  the  historian,  any  more  than  in 
those  of  the  lecturer  on  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 
'Ihev  are  works  of  rare  and  noble  eloquence  perhaps  ;  they 
are  hardly  poems. 

Should  an  immature  poet,  then,  studiously  accpiire  the  art 
of  these  masters  of  the  (artificial)  shell  t  Most  assuredly  ;  for 
even  in  the  lyrical  effusions  of  his  spirit  there  will  occur  lines 
requiring  its  skilful  hand.  Although  he  be  a  poet  born,  not 
made,  he  cannot  be  perfect  in  a  year.  Immense  experience  and 
prolonged  poetic  life  are  necessary.  In  the  meantime  he  must 
eke  out  his  inspiration  here  and  there  by  conscious  art,  in  order 
to  hinder  his  imperfect  works  from  being  also  otfensivc.  For 
this  purpose  he  must  learn  the  external  art  of  poetry  by  common 
and  diligent  study.  He  must  peruse  the  best  works  of  the  true 
masters  with  an  intelligent  view  to  the  discovery  of  their 
methods.  When  he  reads,  he  must  observe ;  when  he  reflects 
on  his  readings,  he  must  generalize.  I'his  process  of  study, 
however,  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  for  it  has  its  perils,  lie 
must  not  write  when  engaged  in  it.  He  must  first  give  the 
fruits  of  such  labour  time  to  die  and  be  changed  in  his  mind ; 
otherwise  the  dead  letter  of  the  poetic  law  may  overmaster  him 
and  kill  the  spirit  of  poetry  by  which  he  is  possessed. 

The  sooner  he  Inis  done  with  this  part  of  his  education  the 
better,  so  it  have  been  thorough  in  its  time  and  place.  Let 
him  rather  hasten  forwards  to  a  sympathetic  contact  with  as 
much  of  the  vast  body  of  poetry,  divine  and  human,  as  he  can 
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roach.  Lot  him  oiitor  into  poolic  communion  with  every  one 
of  the  poets  if  he  can.  Lot  liim  move  to  the  music  of  them  all. 
Let  him  drink  into  their  rvthnis.  Lot  him  run  over  all  Lar- 
nassus  with  tinkling  feet,  with  the  airs  of  heaven  murmuring 
th  rough  his  hair,  with  molting  eyes,  with  ever-opening  ear 
music-mad  and  drunk  with  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  haunts 
the  vocal  liill.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  immense  reading  of 
perfect  poetry,  without  any  other  purpose  than  the  instinctive 
longing  for  poetical  delight,  is  the  most  ofi’ectual  part  of  the 
outward  cultivation  of  an  aspirant. 

It  there  be  one  rule  more  important  than  another  however, 
for  the  help  of  the  student  of  poetic  art,  it  is  this.  liCt  him 
clearly  understand,  and  never  for  an  instant  forget,  that  he  must 
not  pen  a  line  in  verso  which  could  possibly  be  written  in  ])roso. 
lhat  which  he  sings  must  be  musical  by  its  own  inalienable 
nature.  II is  rythmical  cadence  must  be  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  soul,  not  ot  the  intellect.  That  is  no  j)oetry  in  which  there 
is  no  indwelling  necessity  that  it  be  chaunted  or  sung,  using 
those  verbs  with  a  latitude  of  meaning  inclusive  of  the  rythmical 
sj)eoch  of  the  ancient  rhapsodist  and  the  modern  actor.  In  one 
word,  thought  which  does  not  fall  to  singing  of  its  own  accord, 
and  whether  the  thinker  will  or  no,  is  not  poetic  thought.  All 
imjiassioncd  oratory  is  rythmical.  Listen  to  the  man  of  true 
elo<|uence,  and  whenever  his  spirit  is  deeply  mov'cd  his  utterance 
heaves  and  swells  away  to  the  music  of  an  unwritten  score.  Ilut 
the  orator  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  poet,  lie  has  an  audience 
before  him  and  he  knows  it.  lie  is  there  to  agitate  his  ])copl('. 
Hut  the  poet  knows  no  people.  He  stands  before  no  audience, 
lie  is  alone  and  impersonal.  His  world  is  self-contained  and 
he  IS  singing  to  himsell.  Such  is  the  idea  of  the  ]ioet.  It  is 
doid)tless  rart'ly  realized.  I  here  is  no  perfect  poet  in  this  sense, 
but  such  is  the  mood  in  which  the  masters  of  the  sounding  lyre 
uttered  all  those  portions  of  their  imi)erfect  works  whicirkcep 
them  immortal.  In  proportion  as  the  poet  remembers  his 
amlionec  docs  he  become  an  orator ;  just  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  man  of  eloquence  to  forget  his  hearers,  for  a  blessed  moment, 
and  become  transfigured  into  a  poet.  The  two  terms  are  not 
con\crtible.  1  oct  and  orator  are  for  ever  discrete  in  their 
essence.  I  he  vast  majority  of  poetical  aspirants,  however,  are 
only  orators  in  disguise.  Nay,  they  are  orators  in  a  state 
of  enchantment.  Ihey  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  bondage 
o  the  ru  cs  of  verse.  1  hey  move  in  fetters  of  their  own  forging, 

sUad  of  standing  up  in  freedom  before  the  public  and  speak- 

..  like  honest  men,  obedient  to  the  law  which  sways  the 
nu  gular  movement  of  oral  discourse.  ^ 

Is  tlic  autlior  of  the  inipassionc.l  l,avs  now  uiulcr  review 
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a  poet  in  this  hii^li  aiul  exclusive  sense  {  Is  she  so  at  any  lime  t 
Ves,  reader,  she  is ;  else  all  these  preliminary  remarks  might 
have  been  spared.  It  is  solely  because  she  ollen  forgets  herself, 
and  because  she  at  times  forgets  her  audience,  that  we  have 
dwelt  so  fondly  on  her  shortcomings.  It  is  because  she  is 
manifestly  capable  of  possession  by  her  subject,  and  not  merely 
j)Ossessed  of  its  details  and  ])oints,  that  wc  bid  her  welcome  to 
this  breathing  world  and  wish  her  gods])ced.  Ihdigious  poetry, 
we  mean  English  religious  poetry,  is  the  very  rarest,  as  it  is  the 
very  richest  of  all  human  creations  ;  this  pen-woman  a])pears  to 
know  the  secrets  of  that  life  of  (dirist  which  is  hid  with  (iod  hy 
exjH'iience  ;  and  it  is  therefore  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  she  may  one  day  approve  herself  the  ])oet  of  that  life  in 
these  unholy  days.  Esalms  and  spiritual  songs  may  haj)ly  yet 
fall  from  her  lips.  With  the  exc(‘])tion  of  Herbert  in  some  j)arts 
and  pendicles  of  ‘  'J'he  Temple,’  of  some  of  Cowper’s  breathings, 
and  of  James  ^Montgomery’s  hymns,  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  religious  poetry  in  the  literature  of  (ireat  Ilritain.  'The 
energetic  and  magnificent  race  which  has  produced  the  Elays 
of  Shakspeare,  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  and  ‘  Eegained  ’  of  Milton, 
tlie  liove-songs  of  Hums,  has  not  yet  given  utterance  to  a  singh* 
immortal  psalm.  James  Martineau  confesses  and  laments,  in 
the  preface  to  a  hymn-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  at  Liverpool,  that  Unitarianism  has  not  brought  forth 
anything  like  a  psalmody  worthy  of  the  name.  He  has  recourse 
to  the  fervid,  if  all  unclassical,  spiritual  music  of  Doctor  Watts 
in  these  ungenial  circumstances.  It  is  a  terrible  fact  for  the 
sect  he  represents.  lUit  is  not  almost  as  much  im])lied  in 
our  far  larger  confession  for  all  England  {  Is  it  not  a  sign  that 
we  are  a  tlieological  more  than  we  arc  a  religious  pco])le  after 
all  i  Does  it  not  suggest  the  ])ainful  suspicion  that,  at  the  very 
least,  we  are  not  religious  with  all  our  strength  and  might  and 
heart  and  soul  i 

Wc  ix\  so  rejoice  that  our  present  poet  is  a  woman.  Woman 
is  now  free  of  the  commonwealth  at  last.  She  may  think,  she 
may  speak,  she  may  sing  as  she  lists.  Her  comparatively  open, 
disinterested,  affectionate,  insccing,  spiritual  nature  is  allowed  its 
scope  of  action  in  society  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Not  that  she 
is  yet  all  that  she  deserves  to  be,  all  she  ought  to  be,  or  all  she 
behoves  to  be  for  the  good  of  society  ;  but  she  is  free,  inasmuch 
as  she  1  las  at  length  attained  to  the  power  and  also  to  the  liberty 
of  speech.  Hannah  More,  Joanna  Eailie,  Felicia  Hemans,  ^lary 
Sommerville,  Harriet  Martineau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth 
Ihirrett  Browning  can  never  be  put  to  silence  again.  They  may 
not  always  speak  wisely,  any  more  than  their  elder  brothers ;  but 
we  are  not  afraid  of  their  total  effect.  On  the  contrary,  wc  hail 
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it.  It  is  for  good.  It  will  neutralize  the  excessive  mannishness 
of  all  our  works,  institutions,  manners,  practices  and  theories.  It 
is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  descry,  in  the  author 
of  our  Lays,  a  woman  whom  we  infer  from  the  music  she  makes 
to  be  gentle  yet  stern,  sympathetic  yet  strong,  pious  yet  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  yet  meek,  and  every  inch  a  woman.  If  this 
portrait  be  untrue,  nobody  will  know"  it  so  well  as  herself;  and 
it  may  serve  her  as  a  motive. 

'riiis  exalted  praise  reminds  us  that  the  reader  of  these  pages 
may  now  be  longing  to  peruse  some  specimens  of  the  lyrist, 
who  has  given  rise  to  such  tantalizing  criticism.  Here  are  a 
few.  ANdiat  could  be  more  sw'eetly  thought  and  expressed  than 
the  follow  ing  stanza  in  the  threnody  of  James  Melville  over  his 
infant  child  f 

*  My  blessed  master  saved  me  from  repining, 

So  tenderly  He  sued  me  for  his  own  : 

So  beautiful  He  made  my  babe’s  declining, 

Its  dying  blessed  me  as  its  birth  had  done.’ 

Two  white  doves  had  played  about  the  sacred  death-cradle  ol 
the  darling : — 

‘  So  tame  they  grew  that,  to  his  cradle  flying. 

Full  oft  they  cooed  him  to  his  noontide  rest ; 

And,  to  the  murmur  of  his  sleep  replying, 

(’re})t  gently  in  and  nestled  in  his  breast.’ 

AVlu  n  the  little  innocent  gave  up  the  ghost,  his  timid  and 
tender  guardians  departed  too  : — 

‘  ’Tw  as  my  first  hansel  and  propine  to  heaven ; 

And  so  I  laid  my  darling  ’neath  the  sod. 

Precious  His  comforts: — once  an  infant  given. 

Now  ottered  with  two  turtle-doves  to  God. 

It  reminds  us  of  a  Christian  father  w  hom  we  once  accompanii'd 
to  the  grave  with  the  body  of  his  child.  The  funeral  company 
was  very  small.  AN  c  were  only  four,  including  the  mourner 
himself.  He  held  the  tiny  coftin  in  his  arms: — ‘  Ah!  ’  said  he, 

1  am  about  to  take  the  inleftment  ol  my  portion  in  the  w"orld 
to  come.’ 

Hut  Mrs.  Alenteath’s  spirit  never  reaches  the  top  of  its  bent 
until  the  persecution  of  (jod  s  people  in  old  covenanting  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  refuge  they  found  from  the  bloody  hand  of  man 
in  the  arms  of  nature,  come  before  it : — 

*  I  or  still  the  greenwood’s  quivering  screen 
A  very  Hethel  oft  hath  been, 

AN  here  Scotland’s  peasant-saints  have  found 
1  hat  all  God  s  earth  is  holy  ground. 
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‘  O  !  Arthur's  seat  gave  back  the  shout  of  that  assembled  crowd, 

As  one  bare  forth  the  mighty  bond,  and  many  wept  aloud : 

They  spread  it  on  a  tombstonc-hcad ;  (a  martyr  slept  beneath,) 

And  some  subscribed  it  with  their  blood,  and  added  ‘  Until  death.* 

«  «  #  #  « 

‘  () !  green  and  fresh  \ipon  his  soul,  those  early  haunts  arise ; 

His  kirk,  his  home,  his  wild  wood-walk,  with  all  their  memories  ; 

The  very  rushing  of  the  burn  by  which  so  oft  he  trod, 

Tlie  while  on  eagle-wings  of  faith  his  spirit  met  its  God. 

#  «  #  #  # 

‘  The  years,  the  years  when  Scotland  groaned  beneath  her  tyrant's  hand. 
And  it  was  not  for  the  heather  she  was  called  the  purple  land ; 

And  it  was  not  for  their  loveliness  her  children  blessed  their  God, — 
f'or  the  secret  places  of  the  hills  and  the  mountain  heights  untrod. 

* 

‘  They  will  not  cease,  they  will  not  sleep,  those  voices  of  the  wave. 
Forever — ever  whispering  above  the  martyr’s  grave  : 

’'I'is  heard  at  night,  ’tis  heard  at  noon,  the  same  low-wailing  song. 

In  murmur  loud,  in  cadence  low,  ‘  How  long,  ()  Lord,  how  long!’  ’ 

•a-  •>.'  * 

'riiese  scattered  fragments,  gathered  at  random  from  the  book, 
are  examples  of  our  lady-covenanter’s  best  manner.  J'herc  is 
pathos,  tenderness,  delicacy,  truth  and  a  certain  wild  exj)res- 
siveness  in  the  pieces  from  which  they  arc  taken.  Their  full 
elfectiveness,  however,  cannot  be  felt  in  this  detached  state. 
They  need  the  story  to  sustain  them.  'I  hey  are  not  pure  poetry, 
but  they  arc  touched  with  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry.  The  poems 
themselves  are  far  from  perfect;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  touch  the  heart.  They  owe  much  to  their  subject-matter 
certainly ;  but  they  owe  still  more  to  the  noble  love  with  which 
tin  y  ar(‘  set  to  music  by  the  Northern  ‘  Fair  Saint,’  who  now 
])laces  them  before  the  public  of  Great  Hritain.  Let  her  culti¬ 
vate  her  gift  then  with  sedulity  and  care.  T.ct  her  give  over  the 
comic  vein,  which  she  essays  in  ‘  Young  Sanct  (ieil,’  for  lieaven 
has  denied  her  the  gift  of  humour.  Let  her  hold  by  her  peculiar 
inspiration  and  abandon  herself  to  its  movement  with  free 
obedience,  l.ct  her  dwell  much  with  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
and  her  surfeited  heart  will  surely’  give  it  forth,  to  the  great 
easing  of  lier  sweet  pains  and  the  melting  (that  is  the  refining) 
of  her  pious  reader.  Let  her  dwell  apart ;  apart  from  the 
society'  of  her  condition  in  life,  apart  from  sectarian  influences, 
apart  from  her  own  personalities  and  private  tastes.  JiCt  her, 
in  fine,  live  the  sincere,  single-hearted,  self-denying,  industrious, 
austere,  yet  serene  and  untroubled  life  of  the  progressive  poet ; 
and  she  will  not  be  long  in  transcending  the  limits  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  ])oetieal  development  ; — truly'  excellent  as  is  her 
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rLDEN  AT  TIIF.  OUAVE  OF  CAMERON. 

#  * 

‘  ’riicre  came  a  worn  and  weary  man  to  Cameron  s  place  ot  rest, 
lie  cast  him  down  upon  tlie  sod,  he  smote  upon  his  breast; 

He  wept  as  only  strong  men  weep,  when  weep  they  must  or  die  ; 

And,  ‘  Oh !  to  be  wi’  thee,  llitchie !’  was  still  his  bitter  cry ! 

‘  My  brother!  O  my  brother!  thou  hast  passed  before  thy  time. 

And  thy  blood  it  cries  for  vengeance,  from  this  purple  land  of  crime. 
Who  now  shall  break  the  bread  ot  life  unto  the  faithful  band. 

Who  now  upraise  the  standard  that  is  shattered  in  thine  hand  ? 

‘  Alas  !  alas  !  for  Scotland  the  once  beloved  of  heaven  ! 

'I'hc  crown  is  fallen  from  her  head,  her  holy  garment  riven, 

'rhe  ashes  of  her  covenant  are  scattered  far  and  near, 

And  the  voice  speaks  loud  in  judgment — which  in  love  she  would 
not  hear ! 

‘  Alas  !  alas !  for  Scotland !  for  her  mighty  ones  arc  gone, 

'I’liou,  brother,  thou  art  taken — 1  am  left  almost  alone  ; 

And  my  heart  is  faint  within  me,  and  my  strength  is  dried  and  lost, 

A  feeble  and  an  aged  man — alone  against  a  host ! 

‘  “  O  pleasant  was  it,  llitchie,  when  we  two  could  counsel  take. 

And  strengthen  one  another  to  be  valiant  for  His  sake  ; 

Now  seems  it  as  the  sap  were  dried,  from  the  old  blasted  tree. 

And  the  homeless,  and  the  friendless,  would  fain  lie  down  with  the(‘  !*’ 

‘  It  was  an  hour  of  weakness — as  the  old  man  bowed  his  head. 

And  a  bitter  anguish  rent  him,  as  he  communed  with  the  dead  ; 

It  was  an  hour  of  conflict,  and  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod. 

Hut  tlic  burthen  rolled  from  off  him  as  he  communed  with  his  God  ! 

‘  “  My  Father!  O  my  Father!  shall  I  pray  the  Tishbite's  prayer. 

And  weary  in  the  wilderness  while  Thou  wouldst  keep  me  tbere ! 

And  shall  1  fear  the  coward  fear,  of  standing  all  alone. 

To  testify  for  Zion’s  King,  and  the  glory  of  His  throne! 

‘  “  O  Jesus !  blessed  Jesus  !  I  am  poor,  and  frail,  and  weak. 

Let  me  not  utter  of  mine  own — for  idle  words  I  speak — 

Hut  give  me  grace  to  wrestle  now,  and  prompt  my  faltering  tongue. 
And  breathe  Thy  name  into  my  soul,  and  so  1  shall  be  strong ! 

*  “  I  bless  Thee  for  the  cpiiet  rest  thy  servant  taketh  now, 

I  bless  Thee  for  his  blessedness,  and  for  his  crowned  brow. 

For  every  weary  step  he  trod  in  hiithful  following  Thee, 

And  for  the  good  light  foughten  well,  and  closed  right  valiantly ! 

♦  *  * 

Ihc  glory !  O  the  glory !  it  is  bursting  on  my  sight. 

Lord !  thy  poor  vessel  is  too  frail  for  all  this  blinding  light ! 

Now  let  Thy  good  word  be  fulfilled,  and  let  Thy  kingdom  come. 
And,  lA)rd,  even  in  thine  own  best  time,  take  thy  poor  servant  home  !’’ 
‘  Upon  the  wild  and  lone  Airsmoss,  down  sank  the  twilight  grey. 

In  storm  and  cloud  the  evening  closed  upon  that  cheerless  day  ; 

Hut  IVden  went  his  way  refreshed,  for  peace  and  joy  were  given— 
And  Cameron  s  grave  had  proved  to  him  the  very  gate  of  heaven !’ 


Art.  III. — Discourfip.^  and  Saj/inas  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Illus^ 
(rated  in  a  Series  of  Expositions.  Hy  Joiix  Br<^wn,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Exegctical  Theology  to  the  rnitecl  Presbyterian 
Church.  3  vols.  8vo.  Kdinburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Sons.  ISoO. 

T'uksk  volumes  add  tVesh  lustre  to  Dr.  Brown’s  wcll-dcsorvcd 
reputation  as  a  Biblical  scliolar  and  practical  theologian.  They 
bear  the  impress  of  keen  critical  sagacity — of  a  calm,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  indej)endent  judgment — of  extensive  research — of 
the  operation  of  sound  exegctical  principles,  and  of  the  most 
devout  and  loving  reverence  for  Him  whose  ‘  sayings’  they  are 
intended  to  ‘illustrate.’  They  are  dedicated  to  .lames  Douglas, 
Ksq.,  of  Cavers.  In  this  there  is  singular  beauty  and  appro- 
])riateness.  'J'he  Church  of  (Mirist  is  not  a  little  indebted  to 
.Mr.  Douglas.  By  his  example  and  writings  he  has  done  much 
to  urge  on  its  mc!nbcrs  the  duty  of  vigorously  pursuing  the 
highest  enter])rises  of  (diristiau  philanthropy.  M  e  know  not 
how  a  more  felicitous  selection  could  have  Ix'en  made  than  that 
which  Dr.  Brown  has  made,  riie  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  is  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  work — the  key-note  to  the  flowing  harmony  that  follows. 

'I'he  preface  is — what  every  preface  ought  to  be — the  natural 
history  of  the  production.  From  it  we  learn  that  these  volumes 
arc  the  result  of  Dr.  Brown’s  growing  conviction  that  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  vital  godliness  can  be  better  served  by  promoting  ‘  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  our  Ijord 
.lesus  (dirist,’  than  by  interminable  logomachies  and  subtle 
speculations  res})ecting  his  person  and  work. 

‘  'fhe  very  life  of  (diristianity  [he  says]  consists  in  loving,  confiding 
in,  obeying  /um,  and  God  in  him ;  and  he  plainly  can  be  loved,  confided 
in,  and  obeyed,  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  known.  Speculation 
about  the  person  and  work  of  (3irist,  however  correct,  is  not  the  “  e.\- 
ccllcnt  knowledge  ”  in  comparison  with  whicli  the  apostles  counted  all 
things  loss  ;  assent  to  abstract  propositions,  however  true,  is  not  Ghris- 
tian  faith  ;  conformity  to  ethical  rules,  however  good,  is  not  Christian 
obedience. 

‘  Dr.  Owen  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  by  showing  the  ])rc-emincnt  jdace  the  person  of  Christ 
holds  in  that  religion,  in  op})osItion  to  tlic  British  rationalists  of  that 
age,  who  had  almost  lost  sight  of  him  in  speculation  about  evidences 
and  dogmas  and  ethics ;  and  Sclileiermacher,  and  his  noble  followers, 
Ncandcr  and  Tholuck,  have  done  similar  service  in  oj)position  to  the 
Cierman  rationalists  of  our  times.  A  personal  Deity  is  the  soul  of 
natural  religion  ;  a  ]iersonal  Saviour — the  real,  living  Ghrlst — is  thw 
soul  of  revealed  religion.  How  strange  tliat  it  shoidd  not  he  iirqiossifde 
N.  s. — vni,.  I.  I) 
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— how  sad  that,  through  a  perverted  ingenuity,  it  should  not  be  un¬ 
common,  in  reference  to  both  of  these,  to  convert  that  into  a  \cil  ^^hich 
w’as  intended  to  be  a  revelation  !  ’ — Preface y  p.  vi. 

These  are  weighty  words  which  speculative  theologians  will 
do  well  to  ponder.  We  do  not,  nor  docs  Dr.  ]lrown,  mean  that 
no  attention  should  be  given  by  the  guides  and  members  of  the 
British  ('hurches  to  the  mass  of  facts — psychological  and  historical 
—which  justify  our  faith  in  the  integrity,  authenticity,  genuine¬ 
ness,  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  neither  do  we  decry  the 
examination  and  enforcement  of  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  books 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the 
‘  extent  ’  of  his  atonement ;  but  we  entirely  concur  with  Dr. 
Brown  in  thinking  that  these  topics  may  be  so  projected  as  to 
obscure,  or  completely  shut  out,  considerations  of  more  imme¬ 
diate  import.  An  army  may  successfully  defend,  or  do  battle  to 
the  death  to  save,  a  country  in  which  it  has  no  inheritance — 
a  garrison  may  be  so  ‘  divided  against  itself’  as  to  allow  the 
fortress  to  be  captured  and  its  treasures  borne  away  ;  so  likewise, 
in  our  headstrong  zeal  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  Rationalism, 
there  is  an  unmistakeable  tendency  manifested  by  the  Church 
to  overlook  the  primary  necessity  of  a  real  union  to  the  ‘  living 
Christ,’  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  split  itself  into  factions,  by 
bitter,  fruitless  discussions  as  to  whether  many  or  few  will  be 
saved,  so  as  to  waste  its  strength,  and  render  it  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  mission.  Apologists  for  this 
state  of  things — and  there  are  such — may  say  or  write  as  they 
please,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  while  theologians  have  been 
thus  engaged,  the  masses  of  the  British  people  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel — sunk  in  the  mire 
of  the  grossest  forms  of  vice  and  infidelity — baptized  heathens — 
a  prey  for  Mormonism  or  Romanism,  or  any  other  ‘ism’  that 
exhibited  the  slightest  inclination  to  come  to  their  rescue  or 
to  compassionate  their  condition.  ell  did  Jeremy  Taylor 
‘  Disputation  cures  no  vice,  but  kindles  against  it 
many,  and  makes  passion  evaporate  into  sin  ;  and  though  men 
esteem  it  learning,  vet  it  is  the  most  useless  learning  in  tlie 
world.’*  ‘ 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  speak  in  no  uncharitable 
mood.  e  liave  no  sympathy  with  those  who  arc  mere  accusers 
of  the  brethren.  e  know  that  fault-finding  is  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable :  that  it  is  no  proof  of  wisdom  or  of  piety  to  bring 
against  f  hristians  sweeping  charges  of  defection.  We  repudiate 
the  one-sidedness  that  sees  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  all  things 
ecclesiastical ;  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  much  that  is  good. 
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and  arc  thankful  for  it.  Hut  while  we  would  not,  for  a 
moment,  isinorc  the  generous,  selt-denymg,  and  vigorous  eflorts 
made,  in  luimcrous  instances,  to  ])reacl\  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  and  to  ameliorate  their  physical  circumstances— while 
we  endorse  with  pleasure  much  that  the  iirmest  friends  o 
the  Hihle,  Tract.  Home  Missionary,  Christian  Instruction,  and 
other  kindred  societies,  have  said  of  the  vastness  and  value  ot 
their  labours — and,  in  addition,  believe  that  there  is  much  doing 
in  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  direction,  ol  which  the  world 
knows  little,  if  anything,  we  are,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  give 
Utterance  to  our  conviction — a  conviction  to  which  wc  are  irrc- 


ffocs  tar  to  snusianTiaic  wiiut  luauv  ilo  -  - 

respecting  the  width  of  the  gulph  that  separates  its  profession 
from  its  practice,  and  should  fill  the  churches  with  shame  and 

confusion  ot  tacc.’  .  .  .  ^ 

Some,  pcrhaiis,  may  imagine  that  our  opportunities  of  iorming 
a  correct  judgment  oil  this  matter  arc  limited,  or  that  the  sources 
of  inforniation  accessible  to  us  arc  not  reliable.  \\  ou  d  that  it 
were  so !  Hut  it  is  not.  The  thing  is  patent  to  every  thoughtlul 
man  in  the  land.  To  many,  the  ‘  Commissioners  ’  ot  the  ‘  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle’  revealed  a  world  of  misery  and  wickedness,  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  had  no  previous  conception.  Hut 
not  so  to  us,  or  to  any  pastor,  or  other  intelligent  Christian  in 
town  or  in  the  provinces,  who  cares  about  the  moral  iielfaie  i) 
the  people.  Were  it  needful,  we  might  fill  page  after  page  with 
extracts  from  ‘  Hluc-books,’  from  the  reports  of  gaol  chaplains 
and  governors,  from  charges  given  to  the  grand  juries  of  the 
various  circuits  by  the  judges,  and  from  well-authenticated 
statements  of  town  missionaries  and  ministers  of  nearly  all  de¬ 
nominations,  in  support  of  what  we  have  advanced.  Unhappily, 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence.  Co  where  wc  may,  wc  find  it  in 
abundance.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
for  instance,  when  speaking  in  support  of  Hiitish  .  issions, 
the  llev.  T.  Adkins  said,— that  ‘  if  his  auditors  were  to  proceed 

forth  through  the  metropolis  of  this  country,  and  thence  down 
to  the  towns  and  hamlets  ol  the  land,  they  Mould  he  * 

fearful  scenes,  brutal  in  inanncrs,  vicious  in  morals,  and  heart¬ 
rending  in  Moe,  as  would  stimulate  every  tiuc  lover  o  iis 
country  and  of  tlicir  coniinon  Christianity  to  eneigetic  action  to 
provide  a  remedy.  He  did  not  caricature  the  moral  condition  ot 
the  land,  when  he  declared  that  there  were  millions  MUtliin  its 
])reci]icts  who,  in  all  that  allcctod  the  destination  of  hein^s  las- 
tening  to  eternity,  were  as  ignorant  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  some  dark  region  wliieh  no  comni(*rcial  entei prise  hac  ever 
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opened  up,  no  missionary  had  ever  visited  !  ’  i  his  was  afiirmcd 
in  the  ])rcsence  of  a  large  number  ot  men,  well  infoimed  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
—  many  of  them,  directly  and  indirectlv,  connected  \yith  the 
pi^^ss — most  of  them  pastors  and  infiiiential  members  ol  metro- 
jiolitan  and  provincial  churches — delegates  from  the  densely- 
populati  d  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  from 
the  cpiict  and  secluded  villages  of  AV  ilts  and  Devon.  If,  then, 
Mr.  Adkins  had  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  persons  who  would  not  have  hesitated  to  tell 
him  so.  Ihit  they  did  not.  They  accepted  his  statement  as  a 
correct  portraiture  of  an  existing  and  appalling  state  of  things. 
And,  conse([uently,  we  (piote  and  regard  his  words  not  as  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  but  as  the  deliberate  and  solemn  con¬ 
viction  of  one  of  tlie  most  observant  bodies  of  religious  men 
in  the  kingdom  !  d'here  is  one  man,  a  member  of  the  ‘  Union,’ 
who  has  spoken  out  upon  this  topic,  and  whose  testimony  we 
comnumd  to  tlie  serious  attention  of  our  readers.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  James,  of  Hirmingham.  He  says, — 

‘  The  town  in  which  I  live  contains,  with  its  suburhs,  nearly  two 
h\in(lrecl  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  these,  perhaps  not  more 
than  forty  thousand,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  are  ever  at  ]uiblic  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  same  time.  Take  from  these  all  Roman  C'atholics,  I  nita- 
rians,  and  other  denominations  who  do  not  hold  evangelical  sentiments, 
and  what  a  small  ])ortion  remains  out  of  the  whole  population  who  are 
enjoying  those  soul-converting  means  of  grace  which  stand  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  eternal  salvation.  Where  are  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder,  and  what  is  their  state  and  character  as  regards  cternitv? 
'fhis  IS  but  a  specimen  of  other  large  towns,  and  of  tlie  state  of  the 
metropolis.  .  .  .  The  moral,  or  rather  demoralized,  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
those  who  have  not  been  inquisitive  upon  the  subject.  All  persons 
know  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  and  most  are  im¬ 
pressed  vaguely  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  infidelity  at 
work  ;  but  the  depths  of  iniquity,  the  stagnant,  pestiferous  sinks  of 
vice,  which  are  ever  sending  forth  their  destructive  miasma  into  the 
moral  atmosphere,  and  poisoning  the  souls  of  the  people  of  these 
realms,  are  neither  known  nor  conjectured  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 

Now  this  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  how  arc  wc  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  so  many’  ptu’sons,  and  from  so  many  different 
stand-points,  have,  after  the  most  careful  survey,  arrivVd  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conclusion  !  If  it  be  true — if  not  a  single  shade 
has  been  given  to  it,  to  make  it  more  horrible  than  it  really  i^' — * 
if,  mor('ov(‘r,  it  bi'  ascertained  that  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
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copies  of  antichiistlau  and  tilthy  publications  appear  annually 
in  l.ondon*  alone,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  circulated  among 
the  operative  clas>es  of  this  country — how,  we  ask,  can  the  apa- 
thc'tic  conduct  of  Ihitish  churclu’s  in  the  face  of  this  monster 
evil  he  accounti‘d  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  they 
have  faih'd  to  recognise  the  chief  ])urpose  of  their  organization, 
or,  recognising  it,  are  indifferent  to  its  attainment  .^  lias  the 
salt  lost  its  savour  !  W  c  hope  not. 

That  contemplative  minds,  noting  the  recent  developments  of 
our  high(‘r-class  literature,  marking  the  organized,  skilful,  and 
successive  assaults  which  have  been  made  hv  gifted  and  accom- 
plished  disciples  of  the  ‘  new  ])hilosoj)hy  ’  u])on  what  they  detun 
the  bulwarks  of  (liristianity,  and  satislii*d  that  a  fiery  ordeal, 
similar  to  that  which  they  have  been  suhji  cted  to  in  (iermany, 
awaits  the  Scriptures  in  this  country — that  such  minds  should 
gird  themselves  for  the  conflict,  and  use  their  best  exc'itions  to 
direct  whatever  moral  force  the  Churclu  s  possess  to  this  point 
of  attack,  we  can  readily  com[)r(*hend.  W’e  do  not  underrate  tlu' 
dang(‘r  which  they  perceive.  \\  i*  admit  to  the  full  tlie  urgent 
need  of  tlu‘  pre])aration  which  they  advocate.  It  is  no  time  for 
ignorance  or  idleness.  Ilotli  abroad  and  at  home  we  have  been 
within  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  we  know  something  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  s])irit  there  exhibited  to  raze,  if  possible,  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  blot  out  the  (diristian  name.  lUit 
wc  think  we  have  indicated  the  existence  of  a  danger  more 
alarming,  because  more  formidable,  than  that  which  threatens  us 
from  pantheistic  speculation  or  hewihh'ied  criticism.  AV  hile 
deliberating  how  to  turn  the  cours(‘  of  the  rivulet,  the  tide  is 
uj)on  us!  Our  faith  is  unknown  or  despised  by  myriads  of  our 
countrymen.  d'h(‘y  arc  uninfluenced  by  scriptural  ideas;  and 
not  only  so,  they  are  ready  to  h(‘lp  on  any  enterj)rise  set  on  foot 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  (diristlan  institutions.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  he  imperilled  by  the  imj)ortation  of  'I'eutonic  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  it  not  owing  to  the  public  mind  being  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  receive  it,  whoever  may  be  the  ministering  sj)irits  i 
The  spark  is  j)owcrful  for  evil  only  because  of  the  explosive 
eh'inents  to  which  it  is  near,  (’hange  their  character,  and  it  is 
harmless.  Let,  then,  the  unclean  spirit  he  cast  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  nation  by  the  inflow  of  the  ‘  glorious  gosj^d  ’ — let  the 
people  he  instructc’d  and  well  grounded  in  the  ])ractical  as  well 
as  the  doctrinal — let  tlumi  thoroughly  umh  rstand  tnJty  wc;  acce])t 
the  I'ihle  as  tlie  word  of  the  Alost  High,  and  as  tlu*  oidy  in¬ 
fallible  guide  in  faith  and  ])ractice — to  this  end  let  the  (Munches 
‘examine  themselves,’  and  he  humbled  before  (lud — ]>urge 
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themselves  of  their  mammon-worship — cease  their  bitter  contro¬ 
versies — determine  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  so])arate  tlicni 
from  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection,  and 
animated  by  compassion  for  their  perishing  brethren,  and  by  the 
self-denyinj^  principles  of  the  truth — let  them  descend  into  the 
rugged  and  dusty  ways  of  life,  and  there  address  themselves  to 
the  work  given  them  to  do :  and  then,  when  our  Christianity  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  reproduction  of  the  sympathy  and  love 
of  the  Redeemer,  we  may  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  efforts  of  Ropery, 
and  all  the  attempts  of  an  infidel  philosophy  to  poison  or  mis¬ 
guide  the  public  mind. 

In  the  evangelization  of  the  people,  we  shall  find  the  best 
protection  against  the  baleful  influence  of  a  spurious  spiritualism. 
They  are  our  strength  or  weakness.  Neglect  them  much  longer 
and  we  are  defenceless.  e  may  multiply  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
endow  colleges,  create  scholarships,  send  forth  from  our  divinity 
halls  a  race  of  highly-educated  men,  call  into  existence  journals 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  and  peripatetic  associations  without 
number,  but  all  will  be  in  vain  if  the  churches  do  not  become 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  This  left  undone  all  the  rest  will  be 
abortive.  Wave  after  wave  will  surge  around  us  until  the  light 
is  (juenched.  A\  hat  produced  the  ‘dark  ages’  can  re-produce 
them.  God  has  nowhere  promised  to  preserve  any  who  are 
faithless  to  their  trust.  In  our  anxiety  about  ‘evidences’  it 
seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  that  a  Christ-like  Church  could  not 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  admitting  all  that  we  demand  on 
behalf  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  a  sort  of  proof  that  could 
not  be  easily  disposed  of.  It  silenced  philosophy  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  caused  the  grass  to  grow  in  the  temples  of  idolatry. 
It  dispelled  the  black  night  of  I’aganism,  and  led  the  nations  to 
confess  that  ‘  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.*  It  has  lost  none  of  its  power.  Let  us  put  it  to  the 
test.  Reason  and  experience  warrant  our  faith  in  its  efficiency. 

ith  these  views  we  hail  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Rrown’s 
‘  Illustrations'  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  13y  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord,’  they  are 
calculated  to  lead  back  the  Churches  into  the  path  from  which 
they  have  strayed  ;  to  re-awaken  the  Christian  consciousness  ;  to 
revivify  the  Christian  life.  The  world  needs  a  manifested 
Christianity — a  church,  not  ol  lawn-sleeved  dignitaries,  or  idle 
ecclesiastics,  or  popularity-hunting  preachers,  or  wrangling 
sects.  Of  these  the  human  heart  is  weary.  But  such  a  Church 
the  world  will  never  see  until  the  words  of  Christ  arc  more 
constantly  and  seriously  pondered,  his  authority  regarded  with 
moie  devoted  and  unswerving  allegiance,  and  his  example  more 
closely  and  cheerfully  imitated  by  those  who  call  themselves  his 
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followers.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  before  anything  like  this 
can  take  ])lace  in  England,  the  character  of  the  current  po])ular 
theological  teaching  must  undergo  a  coni])lete  change.  If  the 
ancient  church-life  is  to  be  restored,  there  must  be  a  return 
to  the  ancient  church  practice  of  expounding  the  Scriptures 
in  the  iissemblies  of  the  people.  A\’e  need  not  inform  our 
readers  that  the  discourses  of  the  teachers  of  the  apostolic 
churches — like  those  delivered  by  the  apostles  themselves — 
were,  as  Origen  terms  them,  ‘  Explanations  of  the  Lessons,’  or 
chapters,  read.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  those  ‘  Expla¬ 
nations’  were  given  we  lack  no  information.  From  Justin 
Martyr,  from  Tertullian,  and  from  the  notices  and  remains  of 
the  popular  religious  teaching  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  as  familiar  with  it 
as  with  anything  of  yesterday.  It  was  very  similar  to,  but  not 
so  elaborate  as,  the  expository  lectures  which  occupy  such  a 
])rominent  place  in  the  j)ublic  teaching  of  the  churches  of  Scot¬ 
land,  of  which  the  volumes  before  us  are  a  splendid  specimen.* 
The  want  of  the  churches  at  this  hour  is,  a  universal  adoption 
of  this  primitive  practice  of  expository  teaching.  There  arc 
shoals  of  preachers,  but  few  competent  expositors.  Wc  are 
not  unaware  that  it  would  necessitate  a  more  extensive  and 
j)rofound  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  biblical  science 
than  the  majority  of  our  church-tcachers  either  have  attained  or 
aspire  to.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  popular 
notion  that  any  dolt  can  ‘  expound,’  but  that  it  requires  genius 
and  high  culture  to  ‘  preach’  well.  The  reverse  is  much  nearer 
the  truth.  Rut  the  very  fact  that  it  would  demand  the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  biblical  scholarship  should  give  it  favour  in 
our  eyes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  that  at  present 
obtains  in  our  pulj)its  can  never  induct  the  persons  taught  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  (iod,  and  consequently  cannot 
prepare  them  to  give  an  intelligent  ‘  reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  them,’  to  detect  the  sophisms  of  infidelity  or  of  Jesuitism,  or 
to  scout  the  impostors  who  affirm  that  they  are  divinely  com¬ 
missioned  to  lead  men  to  the  New  Jerusalem  at  Nauvoo  or 
('alifornia.  What  is  the  ordinary  ])lan  of  pulpit  instruction  i 
A  morsel  of  Scripture  is  taken — a  striking  sentence — often  used 
as  a  ‘  motto,’  and  generally  wrenched  from  its  connexion  ;  this 
is  made  the  basis  of  a  discourse — a  discourse,  wc  admit,  that 
may  be  full  of  truth  and  distinguished  by  sound  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment,  careful  reasoning,  and  eloquent  and  persuasive  appeals  ; 
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but  which,  wheu  tinishecl,  loaves  the  audience  in  complete  iu^no- 
ranee  of  the  meaning  ol  the  book,  or  section  of  the  book  ot 
Scripture  from  which  the  ‘  text’  was  extracted.  Against  the 
continuance  of  this  abuse  oi  ‘  the  work  ol  the  ministry,  and  ol 
the  sacred  writings,  we  record  our  protest.  God’s  word  was 
never  intended  to  be  treated  after  tliis  lashion.  Had  the  same 
plan  been  j)ursued  with  any  other  book,  under  the  pretence  ol 
rendering  the  j)eoplc  familiar  with  its  character,  claims,  and 
contents,  it  woidd,  long  ago,  have  been  denounced  as  a  mere 
subterfuge  to  hide  the  ‘  gross  ignorance  ol  the  teacher.’  lly  its 
fruits  we  know  it.  If  it  behoves  us  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  any  volume,  it  is  with  that  on  which  our  eternal  hopes  are 
huilt,  and  which  we  call  upon  others  to  believe  and  obey  under 
the  penalty  of  everlasting  exclusion  from  God.  l)ut  has  this 
plan  aided  us  in  forming  such  an  acquaintance  ^  Is  it  likely  to 
do  so  /  Wc  think  not.  It  may  stultify,  it  cannot  educate. 

The  age,  moreover,  demands  that  the  pulpit  should  be  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  scholasticism.  In  it  we  behold  united  the 


anti-biblical  characteristics  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  battles  fought  by  our  fathers  must  be  re-fouglit 
by  us,  with  this  dilfercnce,  that  the  enemies  we  have  to  cope 
with  are  better  equipped  and  disciplined  than  those  with  whom 
Luther  and  Melancthon  had  to  struggle,  or  who  were  put  to  llight 
by  lUitler’s  ‘  Analogy,’  or  I^ardner’s  ‘  Credibility.’  e  need  learn¬ 
ing  and  power  in  the  pulpit,  but  not  that  they  may  remain  there. 
Loth  are  required  that  the  Ilible  may  be  ‘expounded’  to  the 
people  who  assemble  in  our  places  of  worship,  so  that  it  may 
be  better  understood  and  be  more  highly  appreciated.  Let  the 
ministry  hum  their  ‘  Skeletons  of  Sermons,’  and  ‘  Pulpit  Helps,’ 
and  ‘  National  Preachers,’  and  betake  themselves  to  the  study 
ot  works  similar  to  Davidson's  invaluable  ‘  Introduction,’  and 
Kitto’s  ‘  Cyclopaedia,’  and  cast  their  discourses  into  the  mould 
of  Dr.  Prown's  exquisite  and  exhaustive  expositions  of  the 
words  ot  our  Lord.  Ihen  we  shall  hear  fewer  complaints  of 
the  lack  ot  treshness,  or  variety,  or  force  in  the  modern  pulpit, 
and  shall  have  no  tears  in  regard  to  the  boldest  sorties  of 
I  opery  or  Lationalism.  Put  let  this  be  left  undone — let  our 


popular  theological  instruction  continue  to  be  manacled  by  the 
method  of  Duns  Scotus  or  Ihomas  Acpiinas,  or  fashioned  after  the 
^cll-dividcd  bewilderments  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  and  the  result 
IS  easily  foreseen. 
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For  several  ixt'iierations  Kussia  has  been  silently  advancing  her 
frontier  towards  the  South  and  Fast  ;  suhjui^ating  one  rude 
nation  after  another,  and  gathering  through  intrigue  and  impos¬ 
ture  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  countries,  however,  over  which 
she  has  thus  extended  her  sceptre  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  little 
known  in  FiUrope,  that  they  ajipear  almost  to  belong  to  a 
fabulous  system  of  geogra]diy.  The  circle  of  our  studies  seldom 
includes  the  steppes  of  (’entral  Asia,  ])eoplcd  by  races  savage 
or  semi-barbarous,  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  what 
civilized  nations  understand  by  the  word  conquest  or  annexation. 
Ihit  if  we  are  negligent  in  this  resjiect,  Russia  by  no  means 
shares  our  apathy,  but  keeps  up  an  immense  establishment  of 
agents  and  emissaries,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
countries  contiguous  to  her  borders,  in  order  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  hringing  them  within  the  limits  of  her  empire. 

l^olitical  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  shoidd  in¬ 
duce  us  to  follow  her  example,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altoge  ther. 
The  pastoral  tribes  and  herds  encamped  on  the  vast  table-lands 
of  Asia  constitute  a  species  of  moral  barrier  between  Russia  and 
India ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  us  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  resistance  they  are  likely  to  oiler  to  the  realizing  of 
ambitious  schemes  from  the  est.  It  is  true  the  materials  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  are  scanty.  Few  travellers  have 
visited  those  countries  ;  and  of  these  scarcely  any  have  been 
competent  to  write  fairly  on  the  investigation  most  interesting  to 
the  communities  of  the  West.  hat  is  usually  called  science, 
they  may  sometimes  have  been  able  to  promote ;  but  we  look 
vainly  to  their  pages  for  any  information  calculated  to  excite  or 
mitigate  our  anxiety  respecting  the  proximate  destiny  of  the 
Fast.  Accepting,  therefore,  the  materials  they  supply,  we 
must  endeavour  to  examine  for  ourselves  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  and,  having  patiently  done  so,  to  concentrate,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  the  result. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  that  exhibits  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  features  than  the  high  plateau  of  the  Asiatic  conti¬ 
nent,  in  some  beautiful  nook  of  which  the  human  race  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  planted.  Interminable  plains  alternate  with 
inland  seas,  and  ridges  of  rocky  or  snowy  mountains  run  from 
Fast  to  West  or  from  South  to  North,  sometimes  intersecting  the 
central  table-lands  extending  from  the  back-bone  of  the  world  to 
the  Polar  circle.  Here  the  seasons  follow  each  other  with 
monotonous  regularity.  Spring  covers  the  earth  with  verdure. 
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which  having  Hourished  for  a  brief  space,  is  witheicd  b\^  tlie  de¬ 
vouring  heats  of  suninier,  these  render  saline  the  eaith  s  crust, 
and  reduce  the  fertile  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  fine  powder,  blown 
in  every  direction  by  the  winds.  To  them  succeeds  the  autumn, 
as  short-lived  as  the  spring ;  and  then  follow  the  horrors  of  a 
protracted  winter,  abounding  with  storms  and  tempests,  frosts, 
sleet,  hail,  and  snow,  which  sometimes  covers  those  mighty 
plains  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  borne  hither  and  thither 
by  the  whirlwind,  brings  death  to  man  and  beast. 

But  though  such  are  the  great  features  of  the  year  in  the  more 
Northern  parts  of  Central  Asia,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is 
broken  by  accidental  circumstances,  by  the  occurrence  within  a 
limited  range  of  beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
rivers,  and  whatever  else  nature  can  hold  forth  to  tempt  man  to 
substitute  a  stationary  for  a  wandering  life,  and  patiently  to 
cultivate  the  ground  from  which  he  was  taken.  These,  nature, 
poetry,  and  romance,  have  invested  with  singular  power — the 
charms  of  association  and  tradition.  It  is  man,  however  trans¬ 
itory  he  may  be,  that  communicates  an  everlasting  interest 
to  tlie  spots  on  which  he  makes  his  home,  where  he  toils  and 
loves,  and  builds  up  for  his  body  and  mind  superb  physical 
structures,  with  moral  and  political  institutions  adapted  more  or 
less  to  his  necessities. 

These  cultivated  portions  of  Central  Asia,  which  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  so  many  oases,  since  they  are  surrounded  by 
sandy  steppes  or  plains  devoted  solely  to  pastorage,  present  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  political  investigator. 
Society,  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  has  there 
put  on  extraordinary  forms.  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Merve,  Balk, 
Samerkand,  have  at  various  epochs  formed  the  nuclei  of  so  many 
small  states,  which,  having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, ' 
have  dwindled  suddenly^  and  retrograded  towards  barbarism.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Timur,  the  sovereign  of  one  of 
these  petty"  communities  has  risen  to  great  power,  subjugated  his 
neighbours,  enlisted  the  wandering  hordes  in  his  service,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  their  indomiUiblc  valour,  has  carried  his  standards 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  But  the  fabric,  thus  erected, 
has  been  of  brief  duration.  After  the  death  of  Amir  Timur, 
the  circle  created  by  his  genius  diminished  rapidly ;  the  forces 
of  the  desert  ebbed  back  into  their  original  bed  ;  and,  save 
what  viQ  find  in  history,  there  is  now  little  to  remind  us  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  but  liis  tomb  of  green  jaspar  in  a  mosque  at 
Samerkand. 

Ihe  effects  produced  by  the  victory  of  Jenghis  Khan  were 
of  a  more  durable  character.  He  arose  among  the  pastoral  tribes, 
"horn  he  seduced  to  follow  him  in  his  career  of  conquest  and 
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slauglitcr,  by  dazzling  their  imaginations  with  the  idea  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  world,  lie  did  not  achieve  this,  human  life 
being  too  transitory  to  develop  so  vast  a  scheme;  but  he  shed 
oceans  of  blood,  converted  Hourishing  cities  into  ruinous  heaps, 
and  devastated  all  the  countries  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
contiguous  to  Tartary  and  4'urkistan.  His  sons  and  grandsons 
followed  steadily  in  his  footsteps.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia,  with  China  and  its  dependencies,  was  reduced  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  ^longols  who  some  centuries  later  traversed  the 
lofty  barrier  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  founded  that’superb  empire 
in  India  whose  power  and  grandeur  have  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  England. 

For  many  centuries  ambition  seems  to  have  forsaken  the 
pastoral  tribes,  who,  content  with  a  humble  subsistence,  and 
therefore  aiming  at  nothing  beyond,  cultivate  few  or  none  of 
those  arts  which  lead  to  empire.  The  care  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  droves  of  horses  and  camels,  constitutes  their 
chief  occupation,  though  they  devote  a  portion  of  the  year  to 
that  sort  of  rude  commerce  which  can  be  carried  on  by  men 
with  ideas,  manners,  and  pursuits,  so  primitive.  Such  among 
them  as  inhabit  the  steppes  bordering  on  the  llussian  frontier 
drive  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  to  lienburgh,  where  they 
receive  in  exchange  the  merchandise  of  Europe.  Others  who 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  wall  recognise  for 
commercial  purposes  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
who  allows  them  an  access  to  his  dominions  without  sub¬ 
mitting  to  any  of  those  government  restrictions  which  interfere 
with  the  needy  operations  of  ‘outside  barbarians.’  The  tribes 
inhabiting  the  centre  and  southern  portion  of  the  plateau,  carry 
on  a  profitable  intercourse  with  Persia,  Affghanistan,  and 
India,  which  they  supply  with  a  variety  of  articles,  formerly 
including  great  numbers  of  horses,  and  receive  in  exchange  the 
hard-ware  and  printed  calicos  of  England,  the  shawls  and 
muslins  of  India,  and  the  odoriferous  gums,  and  spices  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

From  what  has  been  said  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
obstacles  lying  in  the  way  of  Ivussian  conquest  in  that  direction, 
but  the  Czar  and  his  subjects  arc  not  easily  drawn  from  any 
plan  which  they  have  formed,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
AMiile  the  present  order  of  things  exists,  the  conquest  of  India 
and  China,  both  projected  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
must  obviously  be  all  but  impossible  ;  and  therefore  a  system  of 
policy  has  been  organized,  and  with  incredible  perseverance 
pursued,  having  for  its  object  the  annexation  to  the  Russian 
dominions  of  all  the  adjacent  steppes.  Most  of  our  readers  are, 
perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  subjugation  pursued  by 
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IhSv^]nvc  I*"'!  '“‘‘iRue 

tmy  lia^e  e^tablishecl  an  extensive  empire.  It  is  th(‘ir  m-n  ’ 
>ce  to  present  themselves  «itli  tl>c  external  tokens  of  eS' 
less  and  hmnihty  before  some  native  prince,  and  iictition  1/  ' 
for  leave  to  tra.le  with  his  snhjccts,  promisinrof  eoln^"  T 
introdnction  of  mountains  of  wealth  into  his  t'eiritorics  Vl!*^ 
piince  IS  dazzled  hy  this  jileasant  prosjicct.  and  vieldin<>-  to  il  ' 
solicuations  and  Ins  own  cnjiidity,  consents  to  e’n’ter  into  a  tr ‘nv 
'  ith  these  sjiecions  and  suhmissive  foreioners  In  .rn.ul  ^ 
the  document  is  drawn  np  in  the  lanirua-c'‘of  the  n  itiw  "n 
as  in  that  of  the  Netherlands.  AVith^e^t  erne  St? 

iorsecn,  bickorinffs  and  nnlrml  •  be  easily 

impettmsity  n.sE  tT  ai^  s  "  ‘'K 

and  beaten,  when  he  discovers  that?!  t  ‘bscipline 

a  commercial  treaty  was  in  ,v>..rf  ''‘e  '!"aR"'od  to  be 

dneinj;  him  to  deiie’ndcnce  In  ''i  '*  political  instrument,  re- 

brcdenc  II.  of  Prussia,  suweste^d  nnnv'v?^'  ^ 

between  the  Dutch  .and  the  Pose;  '  '5'“*®  .'*8°  a  comparison 

of  chanacter,  strono-ly  resemble  i"  jioints 

cerned.  It  is  quite  n.afural  '  nioney  is  con- 

would  be  equally  dishonest  ’in  suppose  that  they 

the  same  arts  in  devclonimr  tfi  '  and  make  use  of  much 

"■i*  »o  H...I  to  t!  ‘"T"”"."' 

spaiinp  money  when  more  is  to  I.  *  7  f  be  Russians  never 

lonpr  been  in  the  habit  of  tr.adin?,!  thr'7‘' •  outlay,  have 
converted  that  eircnmst.ance  iiuo  a  ? 
reqnently,  enginecrinfr  officers  are  ciminaryof  subju<ration. 
o  examine  the  steppes?  follow  tl'.re'"  ‘’’^"'uised  .as  merchants, 

tances,  lay  down  m  As^dn  one  w???''''’"  ‘‘is- 

country  which  may  enable  a  Puss,’  ’  ?  construct  maps  of  the 
fbe  least  possible  obstiamtion  AVhe?  it  with 

I"  ‘’’■'".Ving  on  this  tnade,  they  are  ?V  •“  f  arc  eiigasred 

to  pursue  much  the  same  eour?  a??““''-i-^^  '  ^2:ovcriinH  iit 

iiumerons  reports,  more  or  less\aina)*f  "”btary  .agent,  and  thus 
in  !?'  Henbur^rh.  If  ft,?  treasured  up 

c  ands  of  an  honesf^and  able  c?mnne?'“^^‘*^‘'f* 

I  dci,  Me  might  posttibly 
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obtain  something  like  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  regions  of 
('cntral  Asia.  Ihit  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  too  jealous 
and  exclusive  to  permit  the  execution  of  any  such  plan,  so  that 
■we  are  left  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  reports  authorized  by  the 
government,  and  therefore  false  ;  or  on  a  h’w  isolated  facts  which 
creep  accidentally  into  the  journals  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  arc 
sonu'times  copied  into  the  newspa])ers  of  the  est. 

Pesides,  tiic  enormous  mass  of  documents  at  Okenburgh  is 
often  totally  neglected  by  those  commissioned  to  take  charge 
of  it.  Dam]),  mildew,  and  moths,  attack  the  ])erishablc 
instruments  of  ambition,  so  that  at  length,  when  the  desire 
to  consult  them  seizes  u])on  some  subaltern  servant  of  the 
governnuuit,  they  fre(]uently,  like  the  a])])l('s  of  Sodom,  turn  to 
ashes  in  his  hand.  Still,  considerable  additions  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  ])ossess  on  those  countries,  have  from  time  to  time  heen 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  Russian  government,  who,  beginning 
with  the  shores  of  the  Plack  Sea,  have  j)ublished  descriptions  of 
the  ('aucasus,  and  the  ])lains  of  tin*  Kubans  and  (’ircassia, 
(^icorgia,  Mungrelia,  and  Armenia,  of  IVrsia,  and  the  country  of 
tlu'  'rurkomans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  of  the  stepj)e  of  the 
Kirghiz  Kazuks,  and  of  the  immense  j)lains  of  Mongolia, 
touching  southwards  on  the  limits  of  Thibet,  and  stretching 
away  eastwards  to  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  ^lantchu  J'artars. 

It  wovdd  be  extremely  useful  to  possess  a  compendious 
abstract  of  all  that  is  useful  to  be  found  in  these  works.  Rut, 
besides  that  the  task  of  making  such  an  abstract  would  be  highly 
laborious,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  taste  of  the  j)ublic 
would  alibrd  suflicient  encourageunent  to  any  one  disposed  to 
undi'rtake  it.  Our  object,  accordingly,  is  very  diU’erent.  We 
only  desire  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  induce 
them  to  study  for  themselves  the  character,  dinu'iisions,  and 
hearings,  of  that  great  battle-held,  on  which  Kngland  and  Kussia 
may  herealter  have  to  decide,  which  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
civilized  world  Of  course  when  we  hist  bestow  attention 
on  the  subject,  several  circumstances  ar(‘  encountered  calculated 
to  rciiel  investigation.  The  names  of  tribes  and  things  are 
barbarous  and  uncouth.  There  is  a  want  of  ])recision  in  all 
the  accounts  laid  Indore  ns.  Kach  author  seems  to  have  a 
different  idea  of  the  nomenclature  of  nations  and  class,  and  the 
absence  of  natural  barriers  gives  rise  to  much  indistinctness  and 
uncertainty  in  geography. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstructions,  we  may,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  patience  and  industry,  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
organization  of  society  in  that  j)art  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
hrst  features  that  strikes  us  is  th('  readiness  with  which  many 
tribes  succumb  to  nominal  de|)endence,  whih*  their  reluctance  to 
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submit  to  real  servitude  is  insurmountable,  Besides,  it  may^  be 
questioned  whether  they  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  political 
dependence.  Bussia,  for  example,  offers  them  certain  advan¬ 
tages,  which,  according  to  the  forms  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
civilized  communities,  imply  subjection ;  and  ^  the  nomadic 
hordes,  no  way  versed  in  this  system  of  logic,  accept  the 
benefits  without  at  all  foreseeing  that  they  must,  at  the  same 
time,  accept  also  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  compact.  Ihus 
the  Nogais  and  the  Kalmuks  were  tempted,  many  generations 
back,  to  encamp  within  the  Kussian  frontier,  where  they  were 
promised  a  complete  immunity  from  all  vexations,  on  the  ap¬ 
parently  easy  condition  of  making  slight  presents,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the*  Russian  court.  In  the  East,  no  one  approaches 
another  without  a  gift  in  his  hand ;  and  the  Nogais  and  Kal¬ 
muks,  familiar  with  this  practice,  little  suspected  that  the  offer¬ 
ings  they  made,  in  conformity  with  Asiatic  custom,  w^oiild  be 
regarded  as  tribute,  and  be  appealed  to  as  unequivocal  proof 
of  servitude. 

Nor  was  the  unpleasant  truth  pressed  upon  them  all  at  once. 
They  were  suffered  to  become  accustomed  to  their  new  pastur¬ 
ages,  to  experience  all  the  force  of  local  attachment,  to  connect 
pleasant  associations  with  the  place  of  their  abode,  to  conse¬ 
crate  the  earth,  by  making  it  the  birth-place  of  their  children 
and  the  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  their  parents.  Then 
Russia  began  to  develop  her  real  designs :  agents  visited  the 
tribes,  suggested  the  prudence  of  acquiring  favour  at  court  by 
more  numerous  and  costly  gifts,  spoke  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  certain  to  flow  from  military  service  under  the 
emperor,  of  the  benefits  of  intermarriage  and  constant  habits  of 
traffic;  until,  by  degrees,  the  deluded  Nomadees  discovered  that 
they  were  regarded  as  Russian  serfs,  and  must  thenceforth  reckon 
on  being  treated  accordingly.  The  indignation  they  felt  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  persons  tamed  down  by  civilization. 
Scarcely  elevated  above  the  condition  of  the  savage,  they  ex¬ 
perienced  all  a  savage’s  rage;  and,  in  the  first  burst  of  their  fury, 
w'ere  ready  to  attack  the  forces  of  the  Czar,  which  ■were  for 
the  first  time  perceived  to  be  encamped  in  their  vicinity. 
Barbarians,  however,  though  their  passions  may  be  fierce,  are 
not  always  destitute  of  policy.  The  Kalmuks — for  it  is  of  them 
we  principally  spejik — comparing  their  own  numbers  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  saw  clearly  that  a  contest  would  be  hopeless. 
\et,  to  continue  in  servitude,  w'as  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
1  he\  therefore  conceived  a  design  which  has  few  precedents  in 
histor\ ,  and  accomplished  it  with  a  courage  and  constancy  never 
surpassed.  Collecting  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  par  ents,  their 
>Mves,  and  their  little  ones,  they  struck  their  tents,  turned 
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tlicir  faces  eastward,  and  resolved  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  heart  of  Asia  till  they  should  find  some  peaceful  grazing- 
grounds  far  beyond  the  reach  of  llussian  despotism. 

'J'he  number  of  the  Kalmuks  who  undertook  this  glorious 
enterprise  has  been  variously  estimated  from  700,000  to 
1,000,000.  For  the  convenience  of  pasturage,  they  advanced 
in  an  immense  hollow  column,  the  Hanks  of  which  were  the 
distance  of  three  days’  journey  apart ;  and,  alternately  fighting, 
and  terrifying  the  inhabitants  into  Hight,  they  intrepidly  con¬ 
tinued  their  march  for  several  thousand  miles,  till  at  length  they 
found  a  home  in  the  precincts  of  the  Great  Wall.  ^lany  of 
them,  of  course,  fell  by  the  way,  so  that  the  graves  of  the 
Kalmuks  may  be  said  to  sanctify  a  broad  belt  through  the  whole 
interior  of  Asia ;  many  stragglers  were  made  captive  and  sold 
into  slavery ;  and,  consequently,  numerous  families  have  had  to 
transmit  from  father  to  son  sad  reminiscences  of  that  mighty 
expedition.  Hut  national  liberty  was  achieved,  they  had  escaped 
the  fangs  of  llussia,  and  had,  moreover,  inspired  all  the  no¬ 
madic  hordes,  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  with  dread  of  the 
treacherous  Muscovite,  who  never  smiles  but  to  enslave. 

What  the  Kalmuks  accomplished  on  a  grand  scale,  the  Nogais 
effected  in  part ;  for  while  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe,  with  tame 
eH’eminacy,  sank  into  hopeless  serfdom,  a  thousand  heroic  families 
resolved  to  prefer  all  difficulties  and  dangers  to  servitude,  and, 
cutting  their  way  across  the  frontier,  took  refuge  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Hokhara.  These  facts,  we  are  aware,  have  been  often 
referred  to  by  political  writers  on  the  affairs  of  Russia,  though 
they  have  never,  perhaps,  been  estimated  at  their  true  value. 

Another  circumstance  must  not  bo  overlooked  in  our  attempt 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  military  tribes  encamped 
along  the  Asiatic  frontiers  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Russian  authors,  that  among  the  social  phenomena 
observable  in  Central  Asia,  none  are  more  extraordinary  than  the 
periodical  disappearance  of  tribes,  which  seem  to  vanish  as  if  by 
magic  from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  to  be  no  more  heard  of. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  presently,  there  was  formerly  encamped 
a  powerful  tribe,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Karakalpaks, 
long  maintained  a  gallant  struggle  for  political  independence. 
Suddenly,  we  arc  told,  the  chiefs  came  to  a  singular  resolu¬ 
tion  :  they  dispersed  their  people,  retreated  from  before  their 
enemies,  and  melting  into  the  neighbouring  tribes,  all  trace  of 
their  separate  existence  was  completely  lost.  Similar  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  is  affirmed,  occur  from  time  to  time,  though  not 
frequently.  The  circumstance,  as  the  journals  would  express  it, 
is  extremely  strange  if  true ;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  do 
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not  possess  the  means  of  testing  the  statements  of  the  Russian. 
But,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Karakalpaks,  we  are  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  what,  in  itself,  appears  so  much  out  of  the 
common  order  of  things.  Nearly  all  the  details  of  the  transac- 
tion  have  escaped  notice,  or,  at  least,  have  not  been  publicly 
recorded;  but,  from  what  we  have  learnt,  the  vanishing  of  the 
tribe  in  question  may  be  accounted  for  something  alter  the 
following  manner. 

Actuated  by  feelings  different  from  those  of  the  Nogais  and 
Kalmuks,  the  Karakali)aks  determined  to  effect  by  stratagrra 
what  the  others  had  accomplished  by  the  sword.  Having  con¬ 
certed  their  measures,  the  loose  materials  of  their  social  fabric 
appeared,  all  at  once,  to  lose  the  principle  of  cohesion  ;  each 
separate  family  resolved  to  shift  for  itself,  the  great  encamp¬ 
ment  was  broken  up,  the  horde  dissolved,  and  the  scattered 
fragments  were  swept  away  into  the  desert  by  some  mighty  influ¬ 
ence  operating  like  a  whirlwind.  At  this  point  of  time  they  were 
lost  both  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  Kirghiz,  l^ut  did  they 
perish  t  or,  were  they,  as  the  Muscovites  affirm,  transmuted 
into  other  hordes  (  Quite  the  contrary.  Reassembling  in  the 
solitude  of  the  vast  steppes,  they  followed  the  route  traced  out 
for  them  by  the  Nogais,  and,  marching  into  Turkistan,  placed 
thenivselvcs  under  the  protection  of  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  in 
whose  territories  the  Karakalpaks  are  still  enumerated  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  pastoral  tribes. 

Among  the  most  singular  tribes  found  in  the  elevated  table 
lands  of  Asia,  must  be  reckoned  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  whose 
country  extends  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  sixty-second  to*  the  hundred- and- 
third  of  east  longitude.  This  immense  steppe  Russian  history 
represents  as  having  been  indissolubly  annexed  to  the  empire  as 
far  back  as  the  year  lioO.  But  numerous  circumstances,  com¬ 
monly  ov('rlookc(l  hy  the  partisan  of  the  Czar,  prove  this  account 
to  be  fabulous,  hirst,  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  one 
great  division  of  the  tribe  under  the  name  of  the  Kara  (or  the 
black)  Kirghiz,  have  resisted  equally  the  arms  and  arts  of 
Russia,  and  continue  up  to  the  ])resent  hour  in  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence.  Iheir  manners  arc  said  to  be  gross  and  uncouth,  and 
their  character  to  be  distinguished  by  immitigable  ferocity.  But 
^\e  may  reasonably  distrust  our  authorities,  if  it  is  meant  that 
in  point  of  manners  the  black  Kirghiz  arc  inferior  to  their 
neighbours.  In  the  warlike  virtues  they  arc  unquestionahlv 
their  supciiors,  cultivating  with  assiduity’  the  use  of  arms,  and 
scrupulously  retaining  that  article  in  the  creed  of  their  ancestors 
hicji  includes  the  worship  of  the  sword. 

M  ith  ies])('ct  to  the  Kirghiz  themselves,  we  must  also  accept 
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with  reservation  the  account  given  by  liussian  authors,  who 
represent  them  as  more  intent  on  smoking  and  taking  snufl’  than 
on  the  cultivation  of  warlike  habits,  though  on  these  exclusively 
depends  their  existence  as  a  separate  pcojde.  Could  we  accept 
this  as  a  true  picture,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  of 
explaining  to  ourselves  the  flexibility  with  which  the  Kirghiz 
Kazaks  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Ihit  the  agents  of 
despotism  are  in  the  habit  of  libelling  those  \vhom  they  have 
failed  to  entice  into  servitude,  so  that,  in  a  moral  and  political 
])oint  of  view,  we  may' not  unfairly  jiresume  the  Kirghiz  horde 
to  be  better  than  they  arc  said  to  be  by  the  Russians. 

Still  there  are  several  facts  in  their  history  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  willing  enough  to  ward  off  present 
calamity  by  calculating  on  the  chances  of  the  future,  and  will 
consent  to  act  the  ])art  of  dependents,  rather  than  entrench 
themselves  habitually  behind  the  sword.  Rut  these  facts,  while 
they  ])rove  the  absence  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  among  the 
Kirghiz,  make  with  equal  force  against  the  pretensions  of  Russia 
to  their  Steppe.  Tf  tliere  was  anything  like  annexation,  it  is 
admitted  to  have  taken  ])lacc  in  ITbO.  Rut  the  same  historians, 
who  allude  with  so  much  com])laccncy  to  what  happened  then, 
j)roceed  immediately  afterwards  to  narrate  occurrences  totally 
incompatible  with  any  degree  of  belief  in  their  previous  state¬ 
ments.  Twenty-six  years  after  the  pretended  annexation,  an  army 
of  Mongols,  under  the  command  of  Chinese  generals,  having 
traversed  the  great  plains  of  Central  Asia,  approached  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  threatening  message  was  sent 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  tlie  exclusive  object  of  the  Mongol 
expedition  being  to  reduce  to  subjection  two  or  three  refrac¬ 
tory  tribes  who  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  court  of 
Reivin. 

Jhit  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  considerable  enough  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  driving  a  profitable  trade  with  it,  N\as  a 
temptation  w'hicli  the  Kirghiz  could  not  resist ;  and,  accordingly, 
their  chiefs,  having  assembled  and  consulted  together,  determined 
to  send  presents,  and  make  submission  to  the  (diinese,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  imagining  that  this  empty  formality  would  after¬ 
wards  be  construed  into  annexation  to  the  Manchu  empire, 
^or  was  it.  The  Celestials  perfectly  understood  the  value  of 
such  proceedings,  and  no  more  thought  of  including  the  Steppe 
of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks  in  the  map  of  their  country,  than  we  do 
of  introducing  Thibet  into  a  map  of  Great  Rritain,  because  our 
picquets  in  the  llimmalaya  may  have  exchanged  civilities  with 
those  of  the  Chinese. 

e  have  already  observed  that,  under  pretence  of  advancing 
tlie  interests  of  scientific  geogra])liy,  the  Russian  Government 
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has,  from  time  to  time,  despatched  numerous  emissaries  into  the 
Steppes  to  collect  the  fullest  particulars  respecting  the  facilities 
and  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  a  disciplined  arm\ ,  and  by  the 
way  to  glean  mere  geographical  information  for  the  amusement 
of  the  harmless  part  ol  mankind.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  re¬ 
ports  thus  obtained,  all  that  part  of  Asia  bears  evident  marks 
of  having  been,  at  some  period  or  other,  submerged  beneath 
the  ocean  ;  not  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of 
Chaos,  it  emerged  with  the  rest  of  the  habitable  globe 
from  beneath  the  waters,  but  at  some  epoch  far  more  re¬ 
cent,  and  after  animal  and  vegetable  life  had  been  developed 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  In  the  midst  of  petrified  shells, 
and  flints  of  various  colours,  Baron  Meyendorf  found  a  shark’s 
tooth,  and,  scattered  over  the  soil,  arc  innumerable  trunks  of 
trees,  petrified  like  those  which  occur  in  that  elevated  chain  of 
mountains  that  borders  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Coal,  too,  exists, 
which  may  give  birth  to  other  reflections. 

The  growth  of  the  soil  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
exactly  in  the  manner  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  may  probably  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  reader’s  mind  an  idea  not  undeserving  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Is  not  the  Caspian  a  remnant  of  that  ocean  by  which  the 
Steppes  were  submerged,  rather  by  some  depression,  effected 
through  the  agency  of  forces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
than  by  rising  in  the  general  bed  of  the  w^aters,  which  would 
be  inexplicable  on  any  known  principle  of  science?  No  power 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  w  ould  suffice  for  the  second  pur¬ 
pose,  whereas  the  former  is  altogether  in  conformity  with  experi¬ 
ence.  The  north  of  Asia  seems  to  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the 
north  of  Australia,  now^  visibly  rising  from  the  ocean’s  bed,  per¬ 
haps,  in  this  case,  for  the  first  time.  But  all  the  countries 
north  of  the  Himmalaya  were  probably  submerged,  after  being 
peopled,  cultivated,  and  civilized,  and  after  remaining  in  this 
state  for  ages,  are  again,  through  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency, 
upheaved  and  rendered  fit  for  the  abode  of  man. 

Since  that  period,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  portion  of  Asia,  chronicled  by  no  history,  and  not 
susceptible  of  explanation  by  any  knowledge  we  possess.  In 
several  parts  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  we  discover  mines,  some  of 
which  were  worked  w’ith  skill  and  science  by  a  race  unknow’n  to 
us,  but  whose  tombs  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  contain  vases  and  other  relics  of  singular  beauty.  The 

I  traveller  likew'ise  meets  with  Lamaic  pagodas  of  great  antiquity, 

sometimes  contiguous  to  mosques,  erected,  to  all  appearance, 
a  ut  the  time  when  the  first  apostles  of  El-Islam  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  the  eastern  w  orld. 
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With  such  inducements  as  these  to  investigation  and  research, 
antiquarians,  whether  Russians  or  not,  might  be  excused  for 
feeling  some  degree  of  curiosity  to  examine  the  plateaus  of 
Central  Asia ;  yet  no  comprehensive  ])lan  of  study  has  been  pur¬ 
sued,  nor  has  any  encouragement  apparently  been  given,  to  such 
inquiries  by  civilized  governments.  This,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for ;  but  how  it  has  happened  that  we  have  displayed 
equal  indifierence  to  other  and  more  useful  investigations,  is  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  allowed  to  perplex  reflecting  states¬ 
men  and  politicians.  History  has  revealed  to  us  the  truth  that 
these  nomadic  hordes  have,  at  various  periods,  risen  suddenly  to 
greatness  by  passionate  appeals  to  the  use  of  arms ;  have  been 
seized  by  the  thirst  for  conquest  ;  have  sent  forth  vast  bodies  of 
warriors  ;  and  swept  irresistibly,  like  a  torrent,  over  every  con¬ 
tiguous  part  of  Asia,  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

At  present,  if  the  Russian  agents  may  be  credited,  nothing 
can  be  ruder  than  the  military  weapons  and  practices  of 
the  nomadic  tribes,  who  possess  so  little  ingenuity,  that  they 
are  unable  to  manufacture  even  the  bows  and  arrows,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  rudest  savages  excel.  To  collect  ma¬ 
terials  for  aiding  us  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  these  points,  would 
be  worth  the  consideration  of  an  adventurous  traveller.  The 
belief  passes  current,  at  least  in  Russia,  that  the  Kirghiz  procure 
their  bows  from  the  Chinese — their  swords  and  muskets  from 
Turkistan.  No  weapon  is  indigenous  but  the  chapan  :  a  battle- 
axe  with  a  long  handle,  which  they  wield  with  great  dexterity, 
and  generally  inflict  with  it  a  mortal  wound.  'I'lieir  foreign 
muskets  arc  said  to  be  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  con¬ 
struction,  having  no  lock,  but  merely  a  touch-hole,  to  which  the 
match  is  applied.  Entering  into  a  groove  in  the  stock  is  a 
rest,  which,  by  touching  a  spring,  is  sufFered  to  drop  down 
to  enable  the  combatant  to  take  aim.  ( ’onsequently,  every 
time  they  discharge  their  pieces,  the  Kirghiz  cavalry  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  infantry,  since  they  cannot  fire  on  horseback. 
Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for  two  or  three  enthusiasts 
from  India  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into  Central  Asia,  to  instruct 
these  rude  men  in  their  favourite  science  ?  Those  Russians  who 
send  reports  to  their  government  observe,  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  such  troops  would  be  obviously  unable  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  a  regular  army  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
discipline,  and  accompanied  by  artillery. 

e  cannot,  however,  fail  to  have  remarked,  that  in  war  events 
do  not  invariably  shape  themselves  in  conformity  with  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  military  or  political  speculators.  Forces  deemed  invin¬ 
cible  have  been  dispersed,  or  destroyed,  by  troops  previously 
regarded  with  contempt — discipline  has  fled  before  enthusiastic 
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igiior^ucc  ;  and  countries,  to  enter  which  it  was  supposed  \\as  to 
subdue  them,  have  successfully  resisted  every  attempt  at  con¬ 
quest,  and  remain  independent  to  this  hour.  I  or  instance,  the 
Knglish  in  India  imagined,  many  years  ago,  that  the  ^epaulesr, 
a  mere  handful  of  ragged  mountaineers,  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  before  a  British  force,  and,  accordingly,  sent  a  number  of 
regiments  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  I  he  result  was  unex¬ 
pected,  and  not  flattering  to  those  who  had  conceived  the  design. 
Our  expedition  proved  abortive,  we  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
encounter,  and,  after  much  loss  and  humiliation,  retreated  into  the 
provinces  without  having  effected  anything  worth  mentioning. 

What  happened  in  Affghanistan  makes  neither  for  nor  against 
the  opinion  we  are  here  urging.  European  courage  and  disci¬ 
pline  ])roved  triumphant  there  ;  so  that  it  was  through  no  want 
of  military  power  we  relinquished  the  country.  It  had  been 
effectually  subdued  ;  all  the  forces  in  the  land  were  at  our  feet; 
we  possessed  every  pass,  every  stronghold,  and,  chief  of  all, 
those  fertile  plains  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  It  was  through  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  jiolicy 
that  we  retreated  into  llindostan,  and  relinquished  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantages  wc  might  have  secured  to  ourselves  by  retaining 
the  Acropolis  of  Asia. 

Russia  felt  the  value  of  our  acquisition,  and  so  vehemently 
envied  us  the  possession  of  it,  that  it  made  a  foolish  and  spas¬ 
modic  effort  to  neutralize  the  consequences  of  our  Affglian 
victories.  e  allude,  it  will  be  perceived,  to  the  expedition  of 
(leneral  Petrowski  against  Khiva,  undertaken  under  the  weakest 
of  all  pretexts.  It  was  then,  however,  constantly  rc])eated  at 
St.lVtersburgh  that  the  Uzbek  cavalry,  like  that  of  the  Kirghiz 
Kazaks,  were  so  wretchedly  armed  and  accoutred,  so  wanting  in 
discipline,  and,  ])erhaps,  even  in  courage,  that,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  resist  the  march  of  a  well-appointed  army,  it  would 
b  alt  thei  incapable  of  throwing  any  serious  impediment  in 
its  way.  U  nder  this  impression.  Pet rowski  marched  from  Oren- 
"ith  infantry,  artillery,  and  a  body  of  what  was  regarded 
as  brilliant  cavalry,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  ride  down 
the  desert  horsemen  on  their  own  Steppes.  All  the  journals  in 
Europe  were  filled  with  the  details  of  the  expedition,  with 
accounts  of  its  vast  trains  of  camels,  its  abundant  materiel,  its 
contrivances  for  obtaining  water,  its  provisions,  and,  above  all, 
Its  discipline.  Even  they  who  knew  the  Uzbeks  and  Turko¬ 
mans  began  to  fear  lest  they  would  give  way’,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  retreat  so  far  into  the  desert,  that  the  Russians,  strengthened 

y  rumour,  and  by’  the  panic  terror  of  their  adversaries,  might 
aih  fincc  to  the  foot  of  the  Affghan  mountains. 

J  he  I  zbeks  of  Khiva  experienced  none  of  these  apprthen- 
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sioiis.  Wherever  they  obtained  their  arms,  they  felt  fully 
confident  they  could  make  good  use  of  them.  To  them  the 
libels  of  the  Russian  scribes  were  subjects  of  merriment. 
Thev  accordiimlv  awaited  till  IVtrowski  and  liis  thirty  thousand 
men,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  victory,  and  already,  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had  advanced  sufliciently  far  to 
feel  the  rays  of  the  desert’s  sun.  Turn  their  eyes  on  which  side 
they  pleased,  nothing  was  visible  but  glittering  sand,  feeling,  to 
the  touch,  like  the  aslies  of  a  furnace,  wliilc  the  heavens 
poured  down  a  scorching  heat,  which  inflamed  the  very  air 
tliey  breathed.  'The  phlegmatic  soldiers  of  the  North  now 
began,  like  I’ope’s  mouse,  to  find  that  this  desert  was  not  so 
pleasant.  Fevers,  agues,  dysenteries,  and,  above  all,  depression 
of  mind,  at  once  seized  upon  them.  Deserted  by  their  guides, 
they  could  not  find  the  wells ;  their  throats  were  parched  for 
want  of  water  ;  their  heads  dizzy  from  the  eternal  glare ;  their 
spirit  of  enterprise  was  quenched  by  desjmndency.  'Fhcn,  sud¬ 
denly,  from  behind  the  sand-hills,  emerged  the  fiery  squadrons 
of  Uzbek  horse,  fierce  as  lions,  whose  lair  has  been  invaded. 
W  ithout  allowing  them  time  to  form,  or  even  to  reflect  on  their 
position,  they  burst  upon  tlie  bewildered  Muscovites,  and  cooled 
the  desert  sands  with  their  blood.  'The  rout  was  instantaneous 
and  complete,  and  back  pell-mell  towards  Orenburg  were  the 
Russians  driven.  Those  of  them  who  escaped  death  arc  now, 
])robably,  of  opinion  that  the  cavalry  of  the  desert  was  not  quite 
so  des])icablc  as  they  had  been  taught  to  believe,  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  man  engaged  in  that  expedition  will 
again  enter  the  Steppes  in  a  hostile  character,  lie  would  rather 
])erisli  by  the  knout,  or  in  Siberia,  than  by  the  Uzbek  swords, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  a  despairing  skeleton  by  the  heats 
and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert. 

Rut  supposing  the  Khanat  of  Khiva  ])asscd,  would  a  Russian 
army  be  in  mucli  better  plight.^  Let  those  answer  who  have 
heard  of  the  horsemen  or  Turkistan,  inspired  at  once  by  the 
fiercest  love  of  independence  and  of  slaughter.  These  men, 
whose  boast  it  is,  that  they  have  never  tak(*n  shelter  under  a 
tree  or  a  king,  and  who  say  they  should  not  know  their 
latlicr  or  mother  in  the  desert,  would,  with  their  collective  force, 
be  able  to  deal  with  a  very  considerable  army  of  Russians. 
M'c  are  apt  to  represent  their  tribes  to  ourselves  as  a  few 
handfuls  of  marauders,  scattered  over  a  boundless  waste,  and, 
therefore,  incapable,  however  brave  personally,  of  opposing  any 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  an  empire.  We  may  learn  to  correct 
our  notions  when  we  reflect  that  the  single  state  of  Rokhara 
employs  fifteen  thousand  camels  in  carrying  on  its  foreign  trade, 
of  which  six  thousand  arc  engaged  in  the  commerce  Mith 
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Russia.  If  we  consider  this  fact,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
remember  that  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bokhara  engage  in  commerce,  that  the  wandering  tribes 
subsist  chiefly*  we  might  almost  say  entirely,  by  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  cattle,’ and  horses,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  slight 
conception  of  the  vast  cavalry  of  the  Steppes,  which  at  present 
might  be  entirely  directed  against  Russia. 

But  we  shoul’d  not  neglect  the  records  of  history,  a  diligent 
study  of  which  might  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
were  a  Timur  or  a  Jenghis  Khan  now  to  arise,  and  to  succeed 
in  uniting  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Steppes,  he  would  be  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  Russian  empire.  The  w’ant  of 
discipline  is  an  evil  of  short  duration.  Kvery  day’s  march 
would  assist  in  imparting  it  to  his  troops,  the  plunder  of  every 
towm  and  camp  would  supply  fresh  incitement  to  their  valour, 
and  they  would  precipitate  themselves  over  the  Wolga  upon  the 
rabble  of  serfs,  termed  soldiers,  like  wild  beasts  into  a  cattle 
enclosure.  That  this  will  actually  happen,  w’e  cannot  undertake 
to  forctel ;  but,  that  it  may  happen,  the  whole  tenor  of  Asiatic 
history  convinces  us.  No  armies  have  been  so  numerous,  or  so 
irresistible,  as  those  that  have  poured  dow  n  upon  the  lowlands  of 
Asia,  from  the  mighty  table-land  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Thus  the  Uzbeks,  the  tribes  of  Turkistan,  the 
lartars,  the  Kirghiz,  the  Mongols,  with  their  innumerable 
divisions,  with  the  hardy  mountaineers,  wdiose  countries  skirt 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Himmalaya  and  the  Caucasus,  have 
always  lent  themselves  joyfully  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  any 
great  conqueror  w  ho  has  arisen  among  them ;  and  as  nature  may 
yet  produce  such  a  man,  or  a  succession  of  such  men,  w’e  sec  no 
reason  for  thinking  it  impossible  that  the  fabric  of  the  Russian 
empire  may  yet  be  shattered  by  a  blow  from  Central  Asia. 

At  all  events,  we  trust  that  the  facts  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers,  will  suftice  to  convince  them  that  the  wandering 
hordes  of  Central  Asia  possess  sufficient  power  to  render  im¬ 
possible  the  march  of  a  Russian  army  across  their  terri¬ 
tories,  without  their  consent.  It  should  rest  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  to  indispose  them  to  grant  it.  We  should 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  those  vast  and  numerous 
tribes,  wdiich,  if  w'e  properly  consult  their  taste,  would  consume 
great  quantities  of  our  manufactured  goods,  and  acquire,  while 
doing  so,  jx  predilection  for  their  producers.  Hitherto  wx  have 
almost  entirely  neglected  this  great  market,  w'hich  the  possession 
ol  Artghanistan  would  have  placed  under  our  influence.  Even 
now  we  are  not  excluded,  for,  besides  the  narrow  and  difficult 
j^ssage  from  I^ndak,  wx  may  still  command  the  use  of  the  roads 
through  Aft’ghanistan,  though  obviously  with  much  less  effect 
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than  formerly.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  our 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  our  ignorance,  which  we  have 
now  endeavoured  to  point  out  rather  than  dissipate.  Our  object, 
however,  is  not  to  be  effected  at  once ;  w^e  must  return  to  the 
subject  again  and  again.  The  press  must  take  it  up — the  public 
must  be  made  to  study  for  itself,  and  in  the  end  correct  notions 
will  obtain  respecting  those  extraordinary  countries  and  races 
over  which  we  have  thus  cast  a  hasty  glance. 


Art.  V. —  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl:  their  Friends  and  their  Foes. 

By  A.  E.  Knox,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  12mo.  Pp.  264.  London:  John 

Van  Voorst. 

We  are  no  sportsmen.  Many  things  prevent  our  being  so.  A 
tow'n  residence  affords  few'  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  taste,  even  if  we  had  it ;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  there  arc 
other  and  graver  considerations  which  would  always,  and  in 
every  situation,  prevent  our  doing  much  in  this  line.  We  have 
no  sympathy  cither  with  Mr.  Gumming,  ‘  the  lion-hunter  of 
South  Africa  ’  ;  with  our  old  acquaintance  Walton,  whose  name 
is  on  the  lip  of  every  sciolist  in  the  art  of  angling ;  or  with  the 
hundred-and-one  sportsmen  who,  with  gun  in  liand,  or  horse  at 
gallop,  pursue  the  pastimes  of  the  field  with  an  ardour  and  a 
relish  clue  only  to  the  higher  interests  of  life.  There  are 
aspects  of  these  things  wdiich  move  us  to  sympathy,  but  a 
moment’s  reflection  checks  the  current  of  our  feeling,  and  gives 
rise  to  queries  which  shade  the  bright  and  attractive  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  far  from  joining  in  the  hue-and-cry 
raised  in  some  quarters  against  field-sports,  or  from  attributing 
to  those  w  ho  find  pleasure  in  them,  the  worldliness  and  inhu¬ 
manity  with  which  they  arc  frequently  charged.  The  language 
held  on  this  subject  by  some  religious  people  betrays  much 
w  ant  of  discrimination  and  intelligent  thought.  They  condemn 
without  consideration,  erecting  their  own  prejudices  into  the 
standard  of  appeal,  and  including  under  one  category  characters 
the  most  opposite,  and  pursuits  which  have  nothing  in  common, 
save  a  name.  There  is  much  of  this,  unhappily,  amongst 
religious  people,  and  we  know  not  a  better  service  that  can  be 
rendered  to  the  truth  than  its  correction.  Any  man  can  use 
strong  words,  can  call  hard  names.  No  intellect  is  recjuired  to 
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conlounil  things  which  differ,  though  some  ol  their  outward 
expressions  may  he  similar.  A  lool  may  do  this  as  easiK ,  and 
will  do  it  much  oftencr,  than  a  wise  man,  and  we  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  on  our  guard  against  being  led  astray  by  vague  and 
general  epithets,  which  are  readily  employed,  but  not  so  easily 
explained. 

In  the  matter  before  us  it  is  better  to  discriminate  than  to 
condemn,  and  he  who  docs  so  will  probably  find  that  there  are 
vast  difierences,  of  which  note  must  be  taken,  if  wc  would 
rightly  estimate  the  morality  of  acts.  We  have  no  notion,  for 
instance — to  illustrate  our  meaning — of  pleasure  being  found 
in  animal  suffering  by  the  majority  of  sportsmen.  Indeed, 
very  few’  are,  in  our  judgment,  open  to  a  charge  of  this 
kind.  e  h  ave  known  many  humane  men — not  mere  sen¬ 
timentalists,  but  men  of  healthy  and  robust  humanity — 
w  ho  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  such  pursuits.  AV  e  have 
conversed  with  them  on  the  subject,  and  have  occasionally 
watched  their  movements  in  the  field,  and  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  on  the  point  in  question  they  must  have  an 
acquittal.  Their  excitement  may,  or  may  not,  be  dispro¬ 
portionate  and  unhealthy ;  other  and  higher  vocations  may  be 
sacrificed  to  the  favourite  sport;  they  may  be  confounded,  by 
their  pursuits,  with  men  of  a  totally  different  character  and 
spirit ;  but  they  seek  no  pleasure,  and  they  have  none,  in  animal 
suffering.  'The  supposition  is  absurd,  and  every  feature  of  their 
character  proclaims  it  false.  Few’  men  would  charge  the  late 
Sir  '1  homas  Fowdl  Ihixton  with  inhumanity,  and  yet  he  is  well 
known  to  have  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  sports  of  the 
field.  A\  e  are  aware  that  some  refer  to  this  as  his  weakness, 
hut  we  are  not  sure  that  such  engagements  did  not  contribute  to 
the  masculine  vigor  he  displayed  on  some  critical  occasions. 

Ihese  remarks,  which  w  e  must  not  extend,  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  title  of  Air.  Knox’s  volume.  Its  contents  are 
*  chiefly  derived  Irom  the  observations  and  experiences  of  the 
author,  in  reference  to  those  birds  which  arc  usually  the  objects 
of  pursuit  with  the  llritish  sportsman  ;  and  to  certain  other 
animals  w’hich,  either  justly  or  erroneouslv,  are  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  their  weliarc  and  increase.’  Air.  Knox  is  already 
w  ell  know’ll  to  the  lovers  of  natural  history  by  his  ‘  Ornitholo¬ 
gical  Rambles  in  Sussex  ’ — a  charming  book,  evincing  genuine 
love  of  nature  in  connexion  with  a  keen  relish  of  field-sports. 

I  IS  powers  of  obse  rvation  arc  considerable,  his  patience  is  un- 
wi  aned,  and  his  faculty  of  tracing  facts  to  their  origin,  and  of 
effects  to  their  causes,  gives  a  fascination  to  this  w’ork 
o  which  similar  productions  are  mostly  destitute.  lie  needs, 
t  ere  ore,  no  introduction  on  the  present  occasion,  and  we  shall 
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|M’occc(l  at  once,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  habits  and  adventures  of  the  ‘  game  birds  and  wild 
fowl,*  of  which  his  volume  treats. 

The  partridge  and  pheasant  are,  of  all  the  birds  named  by 
Mr.  Knox,  the  most  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  They 
are  dailv  seen  in  larije  numbers,  and  constitute  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  birds.  Indeed, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  their  numbers  are  maintained, 
considering  the  casualties  to  which  they  arc  (‘xposed,  and  the 
slaughter  practised  on  them.  How’ever,  so  it  is,  and  no  fear  of 
the  extinction  of  the  breed  need  yet  be  entertained.  Other  w  ild 
fowl  retire  before  the  advance  of  cultivation.  The  ptarmigan 
finds  a  home  on  tlie  most  inaccessible  peaks  of  mountains;  the 
black-cock  flourishes  in  the  swamp  or  glen ;  the  red  grouse 
haunts  the  moor  and  barren  heath  ;  and  the  (piail  evidently  pre¬ 
fers  the  partial  culture,  which  betokens  a  slovenly  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  husbandry.  ‘  Ikit  the  partridge  is,  par  excellence,  the 
game  of  the  farm  ;  and,  eceteris  paribus,  the  finer  the  crops  of 
cereal  grain,  and  the  higher  the  turnips,  the  larger  and  more 
numerous  w  ill  be  the  coveys  found  in  such  districts.’  Mr.  Knox 
contends  that  the  partridge  is  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  great  quantity  of  noxious  weeds  and  insects  which 
it  devours.  During  the  summer  months,  the  bird  is  w^ell  knowui 
to  feed  on  insects ;  and  if  its  crop  be  examined  in  winter  or 
spring,  ‘  it  w  ill  be  found,  ’  he  says,  ‘  to  contain  chiefly 
grasses,  grubs,  and  minute  coleopterous  insects,  wdiich  in  the 
larva  state  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  injurious  to  vegeta¬ 
tion.’  The  peculiar  mode  of  roosting  adopted  by  the  partridge 
greatly  facilitates  the  success  of  many  of  its  foes.  The  whole 
covey  usually  squat,  in  a  circle,  wdth  their  heads  turned  out¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  following  is  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which 
they  arc  trepanned  : — 

‘  Two  or  three  ])oachers,  disguised  in  respectable  attire,  travel  about 
the  country  in  a  gig  or  dog-cart,  accompanied  by  a  single  pointer  or 
setter.  One  of  the  party  alights  at  the  outskirts  of  a  village  or 
country  tow  n,  and  proceeding  to  the  public  room  of  the  nearest  tavern, 
soon  falls  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants ; 
and  passing  himself  off  as  “  an  intelligent  traveller,”  or  keen  sportsman, 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  squire,  soon  obtains  sufficient 
local  information  for  his  purpose.  The  other  “  gentlemen  ”  have  in  the 
meantime  put  up  their  horse  and  gig  at  an  inn  in  a  different  quarter, 
and,  while  discussing  their  brandy-and- water  at  the  bar,  have  “pumped” 
the  landlord  of  all  the  news  likely  to  jirovc  useful  to  the  fraternity. 
At  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  the  trio  meet  by  appointment  at  some 
pre-arranged  spot  outside  the  village,  and  commence  operations.  After 
comparing  notes,  the  most  promising  ground  is  selected.  A  dark 
night  and  rough  weather  arc  all  in  their  favour.  The  steady  old  |>ointer. 
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with  a  lantern  round  its  neck,  is  turned  into  a  stubble-field,  and  a  net 
of  fine  texture,  but  tough  materials,  is  produced  from  a  bag  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  closely  packed.  The  light  passes  quickly  across 
the  field — now  here,  now  there,  like  a  ‘  Will-o -the-\\  isp  as  the 
sagacious  dog  quarters  the  ground  rapidly,  yet  with  as  much  care  and 
precision  as  if  he  were  working  for  a  legitimate  sportsman  in  open  day. 
Suddenly,  it  ceases  to  move,  then  advances  slowly,  stops,  moves  once 
more,  and  at  last  becomes  stationary.  Two  of  the  men  then  take  the 
net,  and  making  a  circuit  until  they  arrive  in  front  of  the  dog,  shake 
out  the  meshes  and  place  it  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ground.  Then, 
standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  holding  either  end  of  the  string, 
they  draw  it  slowly  and  noiselessly  over  their  quadruped  ally — whose 
exact  position  is  indicated  by  the  lantern — frequently  capturing  at  the 
same  time  an  unsuspecting  covey  huddled  together  within  a  few  inches 
of  his  nose.  When  this  operation  is  carried  on  by  experienced  hands, 
an  entire  manor  may  be  effectually  stripped  of  partridges  in  an  incredi¬ 
bly  short  space  of  time.* — Pp.  7,  8. 

The  pheasant  is  a  shy  bird,  as  is  well  known  to  every  sports¬ 
man.  Though  many  centuries  have  passed  since  his  introduction 
to  our  island,  he  is  really  an  exotic,  and  no  pains  have  sufficed 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  restraints  of  the  farm-yard.  Much  has 
been  attempted  in  this  way,  but  the  degree  of  success  achieved 
is  not  very  encouraging.  Our  author’s  observations  on  the 
hatching  and  rearing  of  young  pheasants  are  w^orthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  the  result  of  considerable  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  and  bespeak  both  practical  sagacity  and  deep  interest  in 
the  pursuit.  We  commend  his  remarks  to  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  and  inclination  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extract,  in 
which  an  untow'ard  accident  is  shown  to  have  been  productive  of 
the  best  results  : — 

‘  All  my  pheasants  having  escaped  on  the  night  of  the  accident,  1 
was  obliged  to  commence  operations  de  novo^  and,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  netting,  I  pinioned  fifteen  tame-bred  poults, — eleven  hens  and  four 
cocks, — with  which  the  kindness  of  a  neighbouring  friend  supplied  me, 
and  turned  them  all  into  the  enclosures.  The  operation  of  pinioning 
•  consists  in  amputating  the  forehand  or  pinion  of  one  wing  at  the  carpal 
joint.  Ihe  bird  is  never  able  afterw'ards  to  ascend  in  flight  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  therefore  escape  from  an  en¬ 
closure  such  as  I  have  described  would  be  impossible.*  The  wounds 
soon  healed,  the  birds  enjoyed  excellent  health  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  following  March,  w'hen  the  males  began  to  exhibit  the 
usual  symptoms  of  pugnacity,  I  was  preparing  to  locate  them  in  their 
respective  compartments  for  the  season,  when  I  was  unexpectedly 
obliged  to  leave  home,  and  directed  that  the  pheasantry  should  remain 

Birds  thus  pinioned  are  of  course  unfit  for  subsequent  liberation  in  the 
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in  s/a/t4  quo  during  my  absence.  On  my  return,  how  changed  was  the 
state  of  affairs  !  Love  and  war  had  been  running  riot  within  its  once 
peaceful  precincts.  Three  of  the  four  cock-birds  were  completely  hors 
fie  combat.  One  of  them,  indeed,  was  dying,  two  were  severely 
lacerated,  but  the  fourth,  who,  like  the  surviving  Horatius  in  the 
combat  with  the  Curiatii,  had  probably  vanquished  all  his  rivals  in 
detail,  appeared,  like  his  classical  prototype,  perfectly  uninjured,  and 
strutted  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  conqueror  among  a  crowd  of 
hens,  who  seemed  to  regard  matters  with  perfect  equanimity,  passing 
with  contemptuous  indifference  their  unfortunate  knights-errant,  as 
they  sat  moping  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  bushes,  but  following  obediently  in  the  wake  of  the 
victor,  and  evidently  disposed  to  admit  to  the  full  extent  that  “  none 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.” 

‘  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  enclosure  were  stocked  with  wild  pheasants,  most  of  which  had 
once  been  “  tame-bred  birds,”  and — although  always  exhibiting  the 
innate  timidity  of  the  species  on  any  sudden  alarm— evinced  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  j)lace  in  which  they  liad  been  reared,  and  continued  to 
haunt  the  garden  and  evergreens  during  the  greater  ])art  of  the  year. 
As  I  had  now'  no  opportunity  of  procuring  any  pinioned  male  pheasants 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  three  discomfited  heroes,  1  allowed  matters 
to  take  their  chance,  fully  prepared  to  find  that  most  of  my  eggs  would 
prove  unproductive,  and  almost  inclined  to  break  up  the  pheasantry 
altogether,  but  my  half-formed  intention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
new  turn  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  On  entering  the  enclosure  one  morn¬ 
ing,  1  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  old  cock-pheasant,  with  a  tail  of  por¬ 
tentous  length,  take  wing  from  among  the  midst  of  the  hens,  and,  with 
a  protracted  crow  of  triumph,  fly  over  the  fence  into  the  evergreens 
beyond.  Hut  where  was  Horatius?  Alas!  his  days  w’ere  numbered. 
He  had  found  his  match  at  last.  After  a  long  search,  I  discovered 
him  squatted  in  a  corner,  his  once  brilliant  plumage  torn  and  covered 
with  blood.  One  eye  was  closed  ;  the  other  was  completely  extin¬ 
guished.  His  neck  entirely  plucked,  and  (is  bare  as  a  vulture’s.  His 
crimson  checks  were  sadly  lacerated.  His  head  was  absolutely  scalped, 
and  where  a  pair  of  purple  egrets  had  lately  been  so  proudly  erected, 
a  bare  skull  w’as  now  alone  visible.  Poor  fellow'  !  he  died  the  same 
evening.  The  rest  may  be  briefly  told.  Day  after  day  did  the  con¬ 
queror  visit  his  newly-acquired  territory,  and  many  a  youthful  rival, 
too  prudent  to  come  into  close  quarters  with  the  long-spurred  tyrant, 
would  pay  a  stolen  visit  to  his  seraglio  during  his  absence  and  win  the 
favours  of  his  fickle  fair  ones.  I  obtained  an  immense  number  of  eggs 
during  that  season,  which  proved  unusually  productive.  No  further 
care  was  necessary  than  to  provide  the  birds  with  a  sufficiency  of  food 
and  to  remove  the  eggs  every  day — which,  by  the  way,  were  never 
deposited  in  a  nest,  but  dropped  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the 
enclosure.  Thus,  from  what  I  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  succession  of 
Tintoward  accidents,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  most  effectual, 
because  the  most  natural  w'ay  of  keeping  hen-pheasants  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  prolific  eggs  during  the 
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brccding.scaHon.  Kvcry  gamekeeper’s  cottage  in  the  heart  of  a  pre- 
serve  must  possess  in  its  neighbourhood  much  greater  facilities  for  the 
undertaking  than  were  within  my  own  reach.’ — Pp.  95  98. 

llcforc  leaving  the  pheasant  we  must  quote  our  author’s  sketch 
of  ‘an  asylunr  for  them,  which  he  inspected  at  Walton  Hall, 
the  scat  of  Mr.  W'aterton,  and  which,  as  he  remarks,  ‘  appeared 
to  be  the  very  beau  ideal  of  everything  that  could  be  wished  for 
in  that  way.’  In  this  spot,  with  ordinary  discretion  on  their  own 
part,  they  might  evidently  laugh  to  scorn  the  cat,  the  stoat,  the 
iox,  and  the  poacher  : — 

‘  'riiis  paradise  for  pheasants  h  situated  in  an  open  part  of  the  park, 
not  far  from  the  lake.  A  thick  hedge  of  holly  surrounds  a  clump  of 
yew  trees,  in  an  oval  form,  and  is  rendered  still  more  secure  by  a  ditch 
which  encircles  it  externally.  This  holly  hedge  is  regularly  clipped 
and  quite  impenetrable  from  top  to  bottom  ;  being  in  fact  an  evergreen 
wall,  and  the  only  entrance  is  by  a  small  gate,  which  is  carefully  locked. 
Within,  a  narrow  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  yew  trees,  which 
being  also  constantly  cut  on  the  top  and  underneath,  have  so  spread 
and  interwoven  their  lateral  branches  as  to  form  a  dense  verdant 
canopy  overhead,  through  which  not  a  single  ray  of  light  can  pene¬ 
trate.  To  enter  this  evergreen  grotto  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  very  low 
through  a  little  archway  cut  in  the  thick  foliage,  but  when  once  arrived 
at  the  interior  a  man  may  stand  almost  upright.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  the  advantages  of  the  place  as  an  asylum  for  pheasants  become 
evident.  There  is  no  under  cover  or  brushwood,  and,  therefore,  no 
inducement  to  the  birds  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  where  they  too  fre¬ 
quently,  in  less  favoured  spots,  become  the  prey  of  nocturnal  four- 
footed  vermin ;  while  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  yew  trees  afford 
everything  desirable  in  a  roosting  place.  Even  during  the  day  it  would 
be  difhcult  to  perceive  a  pheasant  when  perched  among  them.  If,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  obstacles  to  the  ingress  of  an  unwelcome  visitor, 
one  should  succeed  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the  clump  and  alarm  the 
pheasants,  they  would  drop  quietly  from  the  branches  of  the  yews 
upon  the  smooth  ground,  and  running  through  the  hollow  space  below 
towards  the  exterior,  arrive  at  once  in  the  narrow  passage  between 
them  and  the  holly  hedge,  where  there  is  sufficient  room  to  enable 
them  to  start  from  the  ground,  and  their  first  appearance  from  the  out¬ 
side  would  be  just  as  they  topped  the  summit  in  a  rapid  flight  to 
another  place  of  security.  Such  a  spot  is  of  course  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  the  night  shooter  ;  and  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
hollies,  through  which  even  the  pheasants  themselves  cannot  force  a 
passage,  baffles  at  the  same  time  the  machinations  of  the  wirer  and 
trapper.’ — Pp.  181,  185. 

Ihe  noble  science  of  falconry  ’  is  little  known  in  these 
*  favourite  pastime  of  our  ancestors, 

‘  gentle  ladies’  and  ‘  noble  lords’  an  exciting  and 

H'althy  occup,ation.  \  arious  causes  have  contributed  to  its 
<  <  ^‘ay ,  into  the  history  and  operation  of  which  we  shall  not  stop 
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to  inquire.  A\  e  confess  for  ourselves  that,  of  all  field  sports, 
this  would  be  to  us  the  most  attractive.  We  have,  however, 
now  to  do  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  formerly  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  gentry,  rather  than  with  the  sport  in  which  they 
took  such  deep  and  passionate  interest.  The  wide  distribution 
of  the  ])eregrine  has  long  been  noticed  by  naturalists,  and  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  ‘  there  is  no  nest  of  this 
falcon  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  however  remote  or  isolated, 
where,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  the 
survivor  will  not  succeed,  generally  within  twenty-four  hours,  in 
finding  a  helpmate  of  the  opposite  sex,  even  when  none  but  the 
original  pair  had,  up  to  that  moment,  perhaps,  ever  been  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood.’ 

Mr.  Knox  had  frequent  oj)port unities  of  noticing  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  and  his  record  of  them  is  full  of  interest,  d'heir 
sudden  appearance,  rapid  flight,  promptitude,  and  courage,  are 
depicted  with  genuine  earnestness,  so  as  to  carry  along  the 
reader,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  just  have  risen  from  a 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  There  is  nothing  over-strained  in  his  descriptions. 
'The  charm  of  his  picture  is  its  truthfulness.  A  few  simple 
strokes  constitute  its  outline,  while  its  coloring  is  so  disposed  as 
to  render  the  whole  scene  familiar  and  attractive.  The  author 
does  not  write  for  effect — at  least,  the  intention  is  not  visible. 
He  recounts  his  adventures  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine 
sportsman,  and  seems  never  troubled  with  a  doubt  as  to  the 
recital  being  as  interesting  to  others.  Tiie  following  sketch, 
descriptive  of  what  was  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Prosna, 
in  Ireland,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 


‘  Despatching  a  light-footed  native,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  favourite  resorts  of  wild  fowl  among  the  labyrinthian  recesses 
of  a  distant  bog,  through  which  the  river  meandered  in  its  earlier 
course,  I  directed  him  to  flush  them  from  these  haunts,  while  I  resumed 
the  post  which  I  had  occupied  on  the  preceding  day.  For  the  first 
half-hour  I  was  almost  in  despair;  for  the  falcon  was  absent  from  her 
accustomed  station,  and  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  operations 
of  my  coadjutor  might  have  attracted  her  attention,  and  that  she  was 
perliaps  at  that  very  moment  in  full  enjoyment  of  a  chase  which  I  W'as 
fated  not  to  witness ;  but  on  looking  up  a  few  moments  afterw'ards, 
there  she  sat,  bolt  upright  as  usual,  and  now  every  minute  appeared 
an  hour,  as  1  strained  my  eyes  continually  in  the  direction  from  which 
I  expected  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  ducks.  Presently  a 
cluster  of  dark  spots  appeared  against  the  distant  sky,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  distinct,  and  sinking  lower  and  lower  as  they  neared  the 
river,  and  at  last  keeping  close  to  its  surface,  until  they  scudded  by 
within  a  few’  yards  of  the  commanding  position  of  their  enemy ;  who, 
probably  from  her  reluctance  to  strike  so  large  a  quarry  as  a  wild 
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duck,  which  she  could  not  have  clutched  and  carried  off'  with  ease 
across  the  water,  suffered  them  to  pass  unmolested.  Next  came  two 
Qf  three  wijteons,  which  also  ran  the  gauntlet  with  impunitj.  I  now 
began  to  fancy  that  the  appetite  of  the  hawk  must  have  been  satisfied 
by  some  recent  prey,  or  that  perhaps  the  bird  which  I  had  seen  her 
strike  two  days  before  might  remain  still  undigested.  Just  at  that 
moment,  however,  a  whistling  of  wings  reached  my  ear  j  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  party  of  five  or  six  wild  ducks  and  a  few  teal  approaching 
from  a  different  direction,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  they  w’ould  apparently  have  reached  at  a  point  about 
thirty  yards  distant  from  the  falcon  s  position.  Hut  she  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  allowing  them  such  an  advantage.  In  an  instant  she  was 
on  the  wing,  and  had  cut  them  off  from  their  retreat,  hor  a  few 
seconds  it  seemed  doubtful  which  was  to  be  the  victim,  but  one  of  the 
mallards  having  made  a  bolder  dash  at  the  stream  than  his  companions, 
she  seemed  to  mark  him  at  once  for  destruction,  while  on  his  part  he 
endeavoured  to  mount  above  his  pursuer,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
accomplish  this  object  by  ascending  spirally.  In  the  meantime  his 
comrades,  availing  themselves  of  this  diversion  in  their  favour,  scudded 
down  to  the  water  and  dashed  at  once  into  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
sedges.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  falcon  made  a  swoop,  but 
missing  her  quarry,  she  suddenly  appeared  a  considerable  distance 
below  him,  and  now  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  she  could  recover  the 
advantage  which  she  had  lost  by  this  unexpected  failure.  While  she 
struggled  upwards  again  in  circular  gyrations,  and  the  mallard  also 
made  the  best  of  his  time  to  attain  a  higher  elevation  by  executing  a 
similar  movement,  but  in  a  much  wider  curve,  the  tw’o  birds  frequently 
seemed  to  be  flying  in  opposite  directions.  The  superior  ease  and 
rapidity,  however,  with  which  this  manoeuvre  was  performed  by  the 
peregrine,  soon  convinced  me  that  the  result  of  the  chase  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  for  the  drake  was  now  far  from  his  favourite  element,  and  as 
each  successive  evolution  brought  his  enemy  nearer  and  nearer,  he 
seemed  to  relax  in  his  efforts  to  ascend  any  higher,  and  at  length 
turning  his  tail  to  the  wind,  away  he  went  tow’ards  the  bog  of  Killeen, 
trusting  for  escape  to  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  closely  pursued  by 
the  falcon.  1  felt  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  I  wished  to 
witness  the  denouement;  so,  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  mallard  tumbling  headlong  to  the  earth,  while 
the  falcon  checking  her  downward  career  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  satisfy 
herself  of  the  success  of  the  stroke,  dropped  to  the  spot  w’here  he  had 
fallen  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  marsh.’ — Pp.  28 _ 31. 

^  Ornithologists  have  differed  in  opinion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  falcon  strikes  its  prey.  Some  assert  it  to  be  by  the 
foot,  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  breastbone,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  protected  by  strong  pectoral  muscles.  Our  author 
agrees  with  Colonel  Bonham  in  regarding  the  hind  talons  as  the 
w'eapon  employed.  ‘  If,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  a  grouse,  a  duck,  or  a 
woodcock,  that  has  been  thus  suddenly  killed  by  a  peregrine,  be 
examine  ,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  loins  and  shoulders 
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are  deeply  scored,  the  back  of  the  neck  much  torn,  and  even 
the  scull  sometimes  penetrated  by  this  formidable  weapon.  Now 
as  the  stroke  is  almost  always  delivered  obliquely,  that  is,  in  a 
slanting,  downward  direction  from  behind,  this  laceration  could 
not  be  efiected  by  any  of  the  talons  of  the  front  toes ;  nor  w’ould 
the  severest  possible  blow  from  the  breast  of  the  falcon  produce 
such  an  efl’ect.’ 

There  is  sometimes  great  danger  of  losing  the  falcon  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  follows  its  prey.  hen  the  woodcock, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  bird  of  great  vigor  and  rapidity  of 
flight,  lifter  ascending  to  a  considerable  height,  strikes  off’  in  a 
direct  line,  the  falcon  w  ill  pursue  for  many  miles,  until  all  traces 
of  its  starting-point  are  lost.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  to  (.olonel  Honham,  which  Mr.  Knox  thus  records : — 


‘  When  hawking  for  woodcocks  in  Uossmorc  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  with  the  Hon.  R.  Westenra,  a  woodcock,  after  a 
short  chace,  “  took  the  air,”  closely  pursued  by  the  falcon — the 
property  of  the  latter  gentleman — who  liad  her  bells  and  “  varvcls” 
on,  witli  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  engraved  upon  them.  In 
a  short  time  both  birds  had  attained  such  an  elevation  that  it  w'as  only 
by  lying  down  on  their  backs,  and  placing  their  hands  above  their 
eyes,  so  as  to  screen  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
time  contract  the  field  of  vision,  that  the  spectators  could  keep  them 
within  view.  At  last,  just  as  they  had  become  almost  like  specks  in 
the  sky,  they  were  observed  to  pass  rapidly  towards  the  north-east, 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  south-west  wind  ;  and  were  soon  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  Some  days  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  the 
truant  falcon ;  but  before  the  week  had  expired,  a  parcel  arrived  at 
Rossmore  Park,  accompanied  by  a  letter  bearing  a  Scotch  postmark. 
The  first  contained  the  dead  body  of  the  falcon  :  the  latter  the  closing 
chapter  of  her  history  from  the  hand  of  her  destroyer,  a  farmer  who 
resided  within  ten  miles  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  walking  through  his 
grounds  w  hen  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
hawk  which  had  just  dashed  among  his  pigeons,  and  was  then  in  the 
act  of  carrying  one  of  them  off.  Running  into  the  house  he  returned 
presently  with  a  loaded  gun,  and  found  the  robber  coolly  devouring 
her  prey  on  the  top  of  a  wheat-stack.  The  next  moment  the  poor 
falcon’s  wanderings  w'ere  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  seen 
the  bells  on  her  feet  that  he  discovered  the  value  of  his  victim,  and 
upon  a  more  careful  examination  perceived  the  name  and  address  of 
her  owner  ;  and  while  affording  him  the  only  reparation  in  his  power 
by  sending  him  her  remains  and  the  account  of  her  fate,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  rendered  the  story  worthy  of  record  in  a  sporting  and  an 
ornithological  point  of  view ;  for,  upon  a  subsequent  comparison  of 
dates,  it  w’as  found  that  she  had  been  shot  near  Aberdeen,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  she  had  been 
flown  at  the  w’oodcock  in  a  central  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland.’— Pp.  171—173. 
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Before  hastening  to  other  matters,  we  must  extract  another 
passage,  which  discloses  a  feature  of  the  ialcon  s  chaiactei  not 
commonly  appreciated.  c  are  so  accustomed  to  regaid  the 
hawk  as  a  bird  of  prey,  that  many  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  susceptible  of  the  more  kindly  emotions. 

‘  A  friend  of  Colonel  Bonham— the  late  Colonel  Johnson,  of  the 
Bitle  Hrigade“”Was  ordered  to  Canada  with  his  battalion,  in  which  he 
w’as  then  a  captain,  and  being  very  fond  of  falconry,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  expense,  he  took  with  him  tw’o  of  his  favourite 
peregrines,  as  his  companions,  across  the  Atlantic. 

*  It  was  his  constant  habit  during  the  voyage  to  allow  them  to  fly 
every  day,  after  “  feeding  them  up  ”  that  they  might  not  be  induced  to 
rake  off  after  a  passing  sea-gull,  or  wander  out  of  sight  of  the  vessel. 
Sometimes  their  rambles  were  very  wide  and  jirotracted.  At  others 
they  would  ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  almost  lost  to  the  view'  of 
the  passengers,  who  soon  found  them  an  effectual  means  of  relieving 
the  tedium  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  naturally  took  a  lively  interest  in 
their  welfare  ;  but  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  returning  regularly  to 
the  ship,  no  uneasiness  was  felt  during  their  occasional  absence.  At 
last,  one  evening,  after  a  longer  flight  than  usual,  one  of  the  falcons 
returned  alone.  The  other — the  prime  favourite — was  missing.  Day 
after  day  passed  away,  and,  however  much  he  may  have  continued  to 
regret  his  loss.  Captain  Johnson  had  at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  irretrievable,  and  that  he  should  never  see  her  again.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  America,  on  casting  his  eyes  over  a 
Halifax  newspaper,  he  was  struck  by  a  paragraph  announcing  that  the 
captain  of  an  American  schooner  had  at  that  moment  in  his  possession 
a  fine  hawk,  which  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance  on  board  his 
ship  during  his  late  passage  from  Liverpool.  The  idea  at  once 
occurred  to  Captain  Johnson  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  his 
much-prized  falcon,  so  having  obtained  immediate  leave  of  absence  he 
set  out  for  Halifax,  a  journey  of  some  days.  On  arriving  there  he  lost 
no  time  in  waiting  on  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  announcing  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see 
the  bird;  but  Jonathan  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  his  prize  so  easily, 
and  stoutly  refused  to  admit  of  the  interview',  “guessing”  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  an  Englishcr  to  lay  claim  to  another  man’s  property,  but 
“  calculating  that  it  was  a  “  tarnation  sight”  harder  for  him  to  get 
j)ossession  of  it;  and  concluded  by  asserting,  in  unqualified  terms,  his 
entire  disbelief  in  the  whole  story.  Captain  Johnson’s  object,  how*- 
e\er,  being  rather  to  recover  his  falcon  than  to  pick  a  quarrel  w  ith  the 
truculent  \ankee,  he  had  fortunately  sufficient  self-command  to  curb 
his  indignation,  and  proposed  that  his  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the 
bird  should  be  at  once  put  to  the  test  by  an  experiment,  which  several 
Amencans  who  were  present  admitted  to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
in  which  their  countryman  was  at  last  persuaded  to  acquiesce.  It  was 
this.  Captain  Johnson  was  to  be  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
"ay,  had  as  yet  shown  no  partiality  for  any  person 
Mnce  her  arrival  in  the  New  World,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  rather 
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repelled  all  attempts  at  familiarity — and  if  at  this  meeting  she  should 
not  only  exhibit  such  unequivocal  signs  of  attachment  and  recognition 
as  should  induce  the  majority  of  the  bystanders  to  believe  that  ho 
really  was  her  original  master,  but  especially  if  she  should  play  with 
the  buttons  of  his  coat,  then  the  American  was  at  once  to  waive  all 
claim  to  her.  The  trial  was  immediately  made.  The  Yankee  went  up 
stairs,  and  shortly  returned  with  the  falcon ;  but  the  door  was  hardly 
opened  before  she  darted  from  his  list  and  perched  at  once  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  beloved  and  long-lost  protector,  evincing,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  her  delight  and  affection,  rubbing  her  head 
against  his  cheek,  and  taking  hold  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat  and 
champing  them  playfully  between  her  mandibles,  one  after  another. 
This  was  enough.  The  jury  Nverc  unanimous.  A  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  pronounced :  even  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  sea-captain 
.was  melted,  and  the  falcon  was  at  once  restored  to  the  arms  of  her 
rightful  owner.’ — Pp.  177 — 180. 

We  arc  glad  to  find  our  author  entering  a  ])rotcst  against 
the  cxterniinating  war  waged  against  the  hadger,  ‘  the  last 
representative  of  the  urskUe  (hears)  in  the  Ihitish  islands.’ 
'Ihere  is  nothing  certaiidy  prepossessing  in  its  appearance,  but 
its  habits  are  innocuous,  and  the  hostility  it  encounters  is  as 
senseless  as  that  to  which  the  poor  toad  is  exposed.  Though 
occasionally  devouring  small  (piadrupeds,  its  food  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  vegetables  and  insects.  ‘  Chestnuts,  roots  of  all  kinds, 
blackberries,  beech-mast,  and  all  manner  of  beetles,  with  the 
larvnc  of  wasps  and  wild  bees,  furnish  his  ordinary  supplies ; 
while  even  frogs  and  snakes  contribute  to  vary  his  dietary 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
])alliate  the  senseless  persecution  which,  in  these  islands,  has 
already  doomed  the  species  to  a  gradual  but  certain  destruction.’ 

The  hedgehog,  on  the  contrary,  is  admitted  to  be  a  great 
transgressor,  while  the  weasel  is  stoutly  defended  against  all 
comers.  Of  the  former,  Air.  Knox  says  : — 

‘  No  one  was  ever  more  reluctant  than  myself,  for  many  a  day,  to 
credit  the  evil  reports  that  continually  reached  me,  touching  his 
robbery  of  ])hcasants’  nests — and  even  now  I  am  satisfied  that  his 
destruction  of  worms,  insects,  mice,  and  snakes,  fully  atones — in  a 
general  sense — for  his  poaching  offences ;  but  as  an  egg-devourer  he 
stands  pre-eminent  among  llritish  quadrupeds.  To  a  superficial 
observer  his  structure  would  appear  to  be  rather  of  a  defensive  than 
an  offensive  character,  but  “  facts  arc  stubborn  things.”  1  speak  from 
personal  experience  when  1  say  that  if  a  steel  trap  bo  set  over  night  in 
any  wood  where  hedgehogs  are  known  to  exist,  and  baited  with  an 
egg,  the  capture  of  one  of  those  animals  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
he  the  result.’ — I'p.  257,  258. 

Our  author  ha]ipily  ranks  amongst  the  defenders  of  the 
squirrel,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  agile,  inhabitants  of 
N.  — VOL.  I.  F 
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our  woods.  Though  its  habits  arc  inoffensive,  and  such  as  ought 
to  secure  it  immunity  from  the  game  preserver,  it  is  pursued 
with  unrelenting  hostility  on  many  estates.  A.  violent  preju¬ 
dice  exists  against  it,  strange  tales  are  told  of  its  de^iucti\e 
qualities,  and  the  mandate  has  in  consequence  gone  foith  to 
harass  and  slav  it.  A\'e  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  facts  stays  the  exterminating  process,  and 
for  this  purpose  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  ^Ir. 
Knox’s  vindication.  His  volume  is  specially,  though  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  interesting  to  the  sportsman.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sound  advice,  mingled  with,  and  indeed  based  upon,  a  large 
person*al  experience.  The  extracts  given  will  suffice  to  attract 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself;  and  we  arc  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  if  their  prevalent  impression  on  closing  its  perusal  be 
not  one  of  regret  at  its  dimensions  being  so  limited.  Unlike 
many  volumes,  it  awakens  a  strong  desire  to  receive  something 
more  from  the  same  author. 


Akt,  VI. —  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism.  1.  Dialogue  hctivcen  Some- 
hotly  {a  person  of  respectability)^  and  Nobody  (Me  writer).  2.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  ]Vorkiny  Tailors"  Association^  34,  Great  Castle-street. 
3.  An  Address  to  the  Clergy^  by  a  Clergyman.  4.  llie  Working 
Associations  of  Pans.  5.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Working 
Men  s  Associations.  London  :  George  Bell. 

1  n EKE  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  the  appalling  facts  lately 
published,  in  illustration  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  have  not  fallen  coldly  on  the  public  ear.  J  he 
revelations  of  newspaper  ‘  commissioners,’  in  spite  of  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  age,  and  its  intense  mammon-worship,  have 
stirred  up  some  feeling  of  compassion  in  the  breast  of  Dives, 
kor  half  a  century  has  Capital,  successor  to  Feudalism,  been 
regarding  unpropertied  human  flesh  and  bones  as  its  proper 
mi^hincry  and  vested  right  for  money-getting ;  and  now,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  machine  has  been  urged  by  the  inaximiun 
pressure  almost  to  the  rending  point,  the  world  is  full  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  asks,  ‘  Can  such  things  be  ?’  It  docs  not  say  much  for 
our  intelligence  or  prudence  that  the  discovery  has  only  in  these 
years  of  social  peril  been  made  that  we  have  been  sitting  quietly 
o\tr  an  unstirred  volcano,  ihanks  to  the  European  revolutions, 
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if  thcv  had  done  no  other  good  for  mankind,  they  were  fraught 
with  blessings  in  leading  the  respectability  of  England  to  behold, 
in  all  its  ghastliness,  a  social  depression  darker  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  serfage  and  slavery  of  the  darkest  age  of  modern 
history. 

(^ontrast  the  state  of  the  serf  of  the  eleventh  century  as 
exhibited  in  the  Colloquium  of  Alfric,  with  the  condition  of  our 
free  slaves  of  the  nineteenth,  as  discovered  by  the  ‘  Morning 
(,'hronicle.’  Wdiat  says  the  serff — 

‘  My  lord,  1  labour  excessively.  I  go  out  at  dawn  of  day,  driving 
my  oxen  to  the  Held,  and  yoke  them  to  the  plough.  There  is  no 
weather  so  severe  tliat  I  dare  rest  at  home,  for  fear  of  my  lord  ;  hut 
having  yoked  my  oxen,  and  fastened  the  share  and  coulter  to  the 
plough,  every  day  1  must  plough  a  whole  field  or  more.’ 

‘  Hast  thou  any  companion?  ’  asks  the  sympathizing  priest. 

‘  1  have  a  hoy  who  urges  the  oxen  with  a  goad,  and  wlio  is  now 
hoarse  with  cold  and  shouting.’ 

*  What  more  docst  tliou  in  the  day  r  ’ 

‘Truly  still  I  do  more;  1  must  fill  the  mangers  of  the  oxen  with 
hay,  and  water  them,  and  carry  out  their  litter.’ 

‘  Oh,  oh  !  it  is  a  great  tribulation.’ 

‘  Yea,  it  is  great  tribulation,  because  I  am  not  free.’ 

Eight  centuries  have  rolled  on,  and  the  toiler  is  a  free  man. 
The  law  declares  that  no  man  can  hold  property  in  human  blood 
and  bones ;  yet  in  happy  England  are  there  millions  of  bond- 
men — serfs  in  body  and  soul  to  the  grinding  oppression  of  unre¬ 
quited  toil  or  starvation  and  death.  Is  the  social  lot  of  the 
English  needle-woman  or  tailor  better  than  that  of  the  poor  Saxon 
theow  !  The  slave  labouring  in  the  fields  had  air  and  blessed 
sunshine  and  the  sympathy  of  a  kindly  clergy ;  for  our  toilers 
in  the  garret  and  the  sweating-den,  there  is  neither  sunshine  to 
glad  the  eye  nor  cheer  the  heart.  Verily  is  their  lot  a  great 
tribulation,  because  they  arc  not  free. 

And  how  arc  we  to  get  rid  of  this  black  spot  of  serfage  ?  All 
England  is  in  an  enthusiasm  of  benevolence.  The  EVcnch 
noblesse  of  the  first  National  Assembly  on  the  memorable 
fourth  of  August  were  not  more  generous  in  zeal  for  social 
freedom,  than  arc  our  privileged  orders  in  their  new-born 
benevolence.  Respectability  has  shut  up  his  gig,  and  called  in 
the  social  doctors  to  a  consultation.  Vast  is  the  amount  of 
prescription  and  nostrum  planning ;  the  only  fear  is  that  they 
may  doctor  away  the  flickering  remnant  of  vitality.  Air  exer¬ 
cise,  freedom,  a  small  wholesome  dietary  counsel — above  all, 
strict  avoidance  of  the  sentimental  doctor’s  stuff,  and  there  is 
some  hope  for  the  patient,  desperate  though  his  case  may  seem. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history  there  is  one  great  axiomatic  truth 
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everywhere  written,  which  receives  little  regard  in  sentimental 
aspirations  after  progress.  Sclf-clependence  has  been  the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  .social  improvement.  The  history  of  mankind 
everywhere  shows  it  ^  the  history  of  man,  the  todei ,  imperfectly 
ns  that  has  been  written,  is  nevertheless  plain  with  proofs.  Ihe 
Knglish  workman  has  grown  from  seifage  to  the  thcoictic 
dignity  of  free  man  hy  the  might  alone  of  that  piiiiciple.  iiace 
his  career  tlirough  the  Saxon  age  from  the  time  when  he  came  to 
our  island  the  war  captive  of  a  Teuton  master,  and  his  attain¬ 
ments  in  humanity  and  culture  were  not  inconsiderable,  his  pro¬ 
gress  was  his  own  achievement.  Norman  oppression  cast  him 
down  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  self^exertion,  painful  and 
toilsome,  hut  sure,  again  gave  to  the  villain  the  feelings  and  the 
name  of  man.  A\'liat  was  the  origin  of  that  mighty  proletarian 
movement  of  the  fourteenth  century — much  talked  of,  but  little 
understood.^  Follow  it  from  the  atrocious  Jacquerie  wars  of 
France — the  A\'at  Tyler  tumults  of  England — the  peasant  wars 
of  Hungary  in  the  fifteenth  and  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  which  deluged  lords  and  serfs  in  oceans  of  blood; 
everywhere  is  it  plainly  written  in  the  bold  red  hand  of  strife 
that  it  was  the  rising  of  a  serf-race  strong  in  self-knowledge  from 
a  new-born  consciousness  of  power.  J'hc  peasants  had  learned 
that  they  were  men  with  the  same  rights  and  the  same  eternal 
responsibilities  as  their  task-masters.  ]]y  association  they  de¬ 
veloped  their  ])ower  ;  but  too  soon  they  taught  tyrants,  ignorant 
as  themselves,  how  mneh  the  very  existence  of  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth  depends  on  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water.  Hut  half  the  battle  of  emancipation  was  won,  when 
the  despised  peasant  had  struck  terror  into  his  lordly  master’s 
soul. 

It  is  not  tostrengtheu  the  unhappy  feeling  of  class  antagonism, 
nor  as  j)recedents  to  justify  the  ‘  sacred  right  of  insurrection  ’  by 
an  oppressed  j)eople,  that  we  cite  these  terrible  facts,  but  as  les¬ 
sons  of  history  beyond  price  for  the  governing  and  the  governed 

teaching  the  one  the  exceeding  great  power  of  justice  in 
keeping  the  masses  of  men  in  contentment ;  for  the  other  show¬ 
ing  the  mighty  strength  which  in  them  lies,  and  the  fearful 
results  of  an  abuse  thereof.  Uhe  history  of  \\  at  Ty  ler  has  yet 
to  be  written,  but  not  as  men  ])lacc  scarecrows  in  the  fields  to 
frighten  the  multitude  ;  it  is  full  of  great  political  instruction, 
and  requires  the  pen  of  a  philosopher.  I'hese  bold  men  were 
not,  as  scarecrow  j)enmcn  would  have  us  believe,  a  horde  of 
savage  barbarians.  They  had  caught  some  of  the  blessed  light 
of  religious  freedom  which  John  AVickliflc  was  then  diffusing 
t  ironghout  the  land.  No  one  can  palliate  the  excesses  they 
conunittid,  though  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors  may  account 
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for  tliem.  They  had  discovered  the  rights  of  men,  thougli  they 
asked,  in  clamorous  chorus, 

‘  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?’ 

Tn  seeking  for  primal  equality,  they  had,  unfortunately,  over¬ 
looked  the  history  of  man  in  the  next  generation  from  Adam.  If 
the  rhyme  is  homely,  and  the  conclusion  illogical,  the  moral  of 
the  history  is  wholesome  even  for  an  enlightened  age,  which  has 
not  discovered  the  distinction  between  the  equality  which  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  laws,  and  the  so-called  social  equality  which, 
granting  the  possibility  of  its  establishment,  would  reduce  men 
to  the  capacity  of  oxen.  The  peasant  champions  erred,  in  that 
they  went  too  fast,  and  would  outstrij)  the  laws  of  progress,  as 
slow  in  their  development  as  they  are  certain  in  their  result. 

Much  docs  humanity  owe  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Its 
master-spirit  left  a  priceless  bequest  to  the  poor  man.  Intole¬ 
rance  in  dishonouring  his  bones  only  paid  homage  to  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  Council  of  Constance  outraged  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  first  reformer,  and  the  ashes  of  his  bones  were  cast  into  the 
brook  Swift.  ‘  Thus,’  as  old  Fuller  quaintly  expresses  it,  ‘  this 
brook  has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn, 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  then  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now 
is  dispersed  all  the  world  over.’  Alas  !  we  have  hardly  got  be¬ 
yond  the  recognition  of  his  doctrines  ;  the  practical  morality  of 
Christianity  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Toiling  millions  sigh  for  the 
coming  of  a  second  Wickliffe. 

Strange  .  that  economical  doctrines,  which  all  money-seeking 
men  so  conscientiously  worshij),  should  not  have  taught  juster 
notions  of  social  rights  and  duties.  Hut  economical  science  is 
only  emerging  from  the  barbarian  period  when  might  is  right. 
Is  there,  however,  no  moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  our 
idolatry  of  materialism  i  Is  there  nc  ])hilosophy  in  the  history 
of  our  canals,  our  railways,  our  docks,  the  leviathan  works 
which  arc  to  testify  our  greatness  to  posterity  (  It  would  not  be 
unprofitable  meditation,  were  we  at  times  to  think  a  little  of 
what  posterity  may  have  to  say  of  our  greatness.  In  the 
gymnasia  of  the  C'annibal  Islands,  in  anno  MMI)CC(’L.,  the 
arch.Tological  catechizing,  freely  rendered  from  the  classic  Can- 
nibalce,  may  run  thus  : — 

‘  Professor.  What  arc  the  most  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  use  of 
these  Hritannic  remains  ? 

‘  Scholasficus.  From  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  sent  by 
the  Lyceum  of  Timbuctoo  early  in  the  last  century,  when  the  Cossacks 
were  planting  the  deserted  island  w  ith  corn  for  the  supply  of  the  manu* 
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facturinff  districts  of  Tartary,  it  appeared  that  these  tracts  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  water-courses  and  pathways  used  tor  terrestrial  transport  by 
the  barbarians,  many  centuries  before  animal-maf^nelic  locomotion  was 
discovered.  In  the  President's  library  at  the  North  Pole  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  documents,  preserved  from  the  terrible  conflagration 
when  the  Russian  republicans  set  fire  to  the  lhames  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  From  these  fragments,  the  learned  suppose  that  the  works 
were  executed  by  a  high  caste  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were  called 
Capitalists. 

*  Prof,  What  is  know  n  of  these  Capitalists  . 

‘  Scho,  Little  but  the  name ;  derived  from  a  word  in  their  language 
signifying  chief  or  head  man,  because  they  were  rich  in  slaves ;  a  fact 
deduced  from  a  lyric  fragment  called  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  attri¬ 
buted  to  Moses  and  Son,  a  great  popular  poet  of  that  age.  They  were 
the  priests  of  the  religion  of  the  islanders,  w  ho  worshipped  a  god  called 
Money.  The  name  of  one  Hudson  has  been  preserved  as  a  great 
capitalist,  whence  some  conclude  that  he  was  chief  priest,  or,  according 
to  the  native  tongue.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  others  say  that  he 
w'as  the  principal  deity  of  the  Anglican  mythology.’ 

'riic  great  fact  that  man  is  a  co-operative  animal — at  least  from 
the  hunting  period  of  savage  life — has  been  used  only  by  those 
who  bt  nefit  by  the  subjection  of  one  class  to  another.  This  lias 
been  long  a  recognised  truth  in  political  economy,  when  the 
interests  of  money  capital  were  alone  concerned.  Men  have  ' 
heretofore,  at  times,  proved  it  for  evil ;  it  is  now'  time  that  they 
should  learn  to  use  it  for  good. 

One  of  the  most  seeming  practical  plans  in  the  many  schemes 
lately  ])roposed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  based  to  some  extent  on  this  principle.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  originated  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  denominated 
‘  (diristian  Socialism.’  In  the  last  week  of  1810,  as  w'e  learn 
from  the  interesting  ‘  history  of  the  w'orking  tailors’  association,’ 
ten  persons,  amongst  wdiom  w’erc  tw’o  of  the  metropolitan  clergy, 
a  menibcr  of  Parliament,  and  tw'o  working  men,  met  together  in 
the  house  of  one  of  their  number.  The  commissioner  of  the 
‘Morning  Chronicle’  for  the  metropolitan  districts  had  just  pub- 
lislud  his  letters  on  the  condition  of  the  tailors  and  needle-women 
of  London.  I  he  disclosures  of  these  letters  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  breiist  of  every  man  who  w'as  present  that  evening.  ‘  llagged- 
schools,  soup-kitchens,  model  lodging-houses,  baths  and  wash- 
louses,  had,  for  the  moment,  lost  all  interest  in  their  eyes ;  all 
good,  that  was  as  yet  struggling  to  make  itself  felt,  seemed  but 
as  .a  tiny  brook  pouring  its  devoted  healthiness  into  the  Thames 
at  liermoiulst  y.’  Hefore  they  separated,  they  resolved  that  they 
^  lou  t  at  once  endca\our  to  establish  associations  of  w’ork-peojdc 
in  the  trades  which  were  most  beaten  down,  which  should  work 
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for  mutual  profit  ‘  in  places  and  under  conditions  befitting  men 
and  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity.’ 

'These  wore  practical  men ;  they  did  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  doing  good  in  idle  talk.  Hut  let  the  historian  speak — 

‘  The  next  meeting  of  the  promoters  (as  I  shall  now  call  the  persons 
whose  doings  1  am  describing)  was  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  1850, 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  clergymen,  and  by  that  time  something  had 
been  done.  Several  other  gentlemen  had  joined  their  body,  and  they 
had  all  been  in  constant  communication  with  some  of  the  best  of  tho 
working  men,  whom  they  had  known  before,  and  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  as  upon  themselves.  These  men  were  with  them  on  that 
evening ;  and,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  more  than  one  master 
tailor  also,  to  whom  the  promoters  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  aid 
then  and  since  so  heartily  given.  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  first  trial  w  ith  the  tailors,  and  by  the  help  of  their  working 
friends  and  the  master  tailor,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  was  formed, 
which  has  since  proved  singularly  accurate.  It  was  determined  at 
once  to  raise  the  necessary  sum,  and  to  take  fitting  w’orkshops  ;  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  frame  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
money  w'as  to  be  advanced,  and  the  association  set  to  work.’ 

In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  promoters  had  entered  into  a 
lease  for  suitable  premises,  and  all  that  remained  to  set  the  con¬ 
cern  afloat  was  to  draw  up  a  set  of  conditions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  community.  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  twelve  men 
should  commence  work  on  the  llthof  February.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  except  to  buy  stock  and  to  set  the  cutter  to  w'ork,  the 
promoters  having  taken  care  to  give  from  themselves  and  friends 
a  suflicient  number  of  orders  to  aflbrd  employment  for  the  first 
week,  at  least.  On  the  day  in  question,  the  manager  and  cutter 
were  enabled  to  set  their  w  hole  force  to  w’ork  in  good  earnest. 

‘  I  will  not  enter  into  the  little  difficulties  which  have  since  arisen, 
and  which  have  been  easily  overcome.  They  have  just  sufficed  to 
draw  the  promoters  and  the  associates  more  closely  together,  and  to 
convince  both  parties  that  their  j)rinciple  is  a  living  one,  and  cannot 
fail  while  they  carry  it  out  honestly.  Neither  will  I  set  out  a  long 
statement  of  the  accounts ;  but  I  shall  here  mention,  that  in  the  first 
month  sufficient  business  was  done  to  keep  all  the  men  at  work  nine 
hours  and  a  half  on  an  average;  and  that  their  wages  averaged  1/.  a 
man  per  week  for  that  period  ;  that  in  the  second  month,  the  men 
worked  on  an  average  ten  hours  a  day,  and  obtained  average  wages  of 
1/.  25.  (Sd,  a  man.  I  think  that  no  fact  can  prove  more  clearly  that  these 
men  at  least  are  Jit  to  govern  themselves  than  this^ — that  they  voluntarily 
left  in  the  hands  of  their  manager  an  absolute  power  of  dismissing  any  of 
the  number  during  the  first  three  months  of  their  associated  life' 

However  much  we  may  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  we.  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
indicated  in  the  italicised  sentence.  This  is  pure  centralizing 
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despotism  in  humble  imitation  of  modern  parliamentary 
practice.  It  is  making  the  servant  the  master.  These  ‘  asso¬ 
ciates’  are,  or  ouglit  to  be,  partners,  or  shareholders,  who  have 
invested  the  capital  of  their  labour.  Each  man’s  share  is  his 
property,  and  inviolable.  Wc  are  therefore  simply  informed 
that  these  men  have  voluntarily  empowered  their  servant  to 
deprive  any  one  of  liis  masters  of  his  property  at  will !  Imagine 
sucli  a  power  imposed  in  the  directors  of  railways.  How  com- 
forUible  would  the  Hudsons  then  contrive  to  make  things, 
when  they  could  so  easily  dispose  of  too  inquisitive  share¬ 
holders  !  e  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  point  out  some 
other  radical  defects  in  the  scheme  of  organization  proposed. 
In  the  meantime  we  would  only  remark,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  successful,  not  only  in  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  co-operative  labour,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  ])ut 
into  practice. 

e  learn,  from  a  statement  lately  published  by  the  association, 
tliat  during  the  six  months  it  has  been  in  operation,  work  has 
been  comp  eted  to  the  amount  of  2,500/.,  yielding,  after  pay- 

oon;  on  capital,  cVec.,  a  net  jirofit  of 

J  he  earnings  of  the  association  arc  divided  into  thirds  •— 
one  portion  accrues  to  the  ‘  associates,’  divided  equally  :  oiie- 
third  goes  to  rejiay  capital ;  the  remainder  falls  into  trade  for 
extension  of  stock.  ‘  It  would  surprise  those  who  know  not 

rnfn  ''''  thc  Writer,  ‘  to  sec  a  list  of  our 

Ihoteram  I'.l  ]  classes-Eishops,  Catholic  and 

oUstant,  loids  and  draymen,  marquises  and  masons,  clubs 

. .  established  in  Ked  Lion- 


pose  of  aHordinK  infornnUion  and  of  rccei v  n'  orlr‘s  ^nle 
movement  is  now  i  oraers.  iiie 

chisscs  throuirhout  tlie  eoi'ntrV  aniongst  thc  workinpr 

lately  held  at  Manchester,  it  w^s  ttloUeTdlaf 

working  men  should  be  convened  to  i:  .1  '' 

YaKos,  particularlv  in  the  rehtion  ,, question  of 
*.  .  ^  relation  they  bear  tn  tho 
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another,  it  is  to  iind  out  what  is  precisely  meant  by  the  term 
Socialism.  It  has  as  many  mcaiiin»>js  as  orthodoxy  itself. 

‘  Christian  Socialism’  is  not  an  exception.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  derive  some  intelligible  notion  of  its  principles  from  the 
dialogue  between  Messieurs  Somebody  and  Nobody: — 

‘  Somebody.  (Christian  socialism !  I  never  saw  that  adjective  united 
to  that  substantive  before.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  a  Socialist 
can  be  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  a  socialist? 

‘  Nobody.  I  seriously  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  only  foundation 
of  socialism,  and  that  a  true  socialism  is  the  necessary  result  of  a 
sound  Christianity. 

‘  S.  Sound  and  true !  One  understands  those  words  very  well. 
True  socialism  is  your  socialism,  not  that  of  Owen,  Fourier,  Louis 
Hlanc,  or  any  other  Englishman,  Frenchman,  German.  Sound  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  your  Christianity,  not  that  of  any  church,  sect,  school,  or 
divine,  hitherto  known  in  Christendom. 

‘  N.  The  socialism  I  speak  of  is  that  of  Owen,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  of  the  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  who  have  fraternized 
with  them,  or  produced  systems  of  their  own.’ 

‘  Somebody  ’  objects  that  his  opponent’s  socialism  is  that  of  a 
hundred  different  men  at  strife  with  each  other.  The  other 
replies  that  they  differ  oJily  about  the  means  of  compassing  it. 
Our  ‘  Christian  Socialist’  objects  to  the  maxim  of  liis  infidel 
brethren,  ‘  that  man  can  be  made  blessed  by  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances,  because  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances;’ 
but  he  remarks,  that  all  the  stoutest  asserters  of  competition 
agree  with  him  in  their  worship  of  circumstances. 

‘  But  it  is  just  here  that  they  find  the  breach  with  Christianity, 
which  had  been  continually  widening,  has  become  irreconcilable. 
Christianity  evidently  contemplates  men  as  something  else  than  the 
creatures  of  circumstances.  If  divines  do  not  perceive  that  fact,  our 
Owenites,  with  a  much  clearer  and  juster  instinct,  do  perceive  it. 
Therefore  they  say,  “  Christianity  and  our  system  must  be  for  ever  at 
war  till  one  has  either  banished  the  other,  or  reduced  it  into  a 
tributary.” 

‘  -S'.  By  what  charms  do  you  hope  to  persuade  Socialists  to  cast 
aside  their  favourite  dogma  and  to  embrace  one  the  most  directly 
opposed  to  it  ? 

‘  N.  I  have  no  charms  for  the  purpose.’ 

No,  truly.  How  then  do  you  propose  to  convert  the  world  to 
your  orthodoxy  I 

‘  N,  I  hold  that  there  has  been  a  sound  Christianity  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  pow'cr  which  has  kept  society  from  the  dissolution 
with  which  the  competitive  principle  has  been  perpetually  threatening 
it.  1  hold  that  this  Christianity  has  been  sound,  because  it  lias  not 
been  mine  or  yours,  but  has  been  a  Gospel  from  Heaven  concerning 
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the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  creatures,  concerning  the  true 
law  under  which  he  has  constituted  them,  and  concerning  the  lalse, 
selfish  tendency  in  you  and  me,  w’hich  is  ever  rebelling  against 

that  law.  . 

*  5.  1  have  noticed  for  some  time,  in  a  certain  class  of  r  rench 
Socialists,  the  remnants  or  relics,  I  believe,  of  the  St.  Simonian  fanatics, 
a  disposition  to  invent  some  religious  or  ecclesiastical  cover  for  their 
scheme.  Socialism  plus  Christianity  is  not  an  Itinglish  novelty,  what¬ 
ever  you  may  think. 

‘  iV.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not.  There  is,  as  you  say,  a  very 
strong  and  evident  feeling  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest 
Frenchmen  that,  if  ever  co-operation  is  to  establish  itself  in  the  world,  • 
it  must  have  some  spiritual  power  to  influence  and  direct  its  move¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  conviction  more  and  more  strongly,  if  blindly, 
working  in  their  minds,  and  expressing  itself  in  their  language,  that 
this  spiritual  influence  must  have  some  very  close  connexion  with  that 
old  Christian  influence,  which  at  one  time  they  desired  to  banish 
altogether. 

*  S,  Which  said  Christian  influence  must  be  entirely  remodelled  and 
constructed  for  Socialist  uses.’ 

After  a  good  deal  of  wandering,  N.  comes  to  the  declaration  of 
his  faith : —  | 

*  N.  1  said  that  I  agreed  with  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Louis  Blanc,  in 
holding  co-operation  to  be  the  social  principle,  and  competition  the 
dividing,  destructive  principle.  I  agree  with  them  because  1  discover 
an  order  through  all  society,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  its  natural  and 
necessary  expression  in  united  work,  and  its  natural  and  necessary  de¬ 
struction  in  individual  rivalship.  The  men  to  whom  you  allude  hope 
to  create  such  an  order — to  build  the  universe  upon  it.  I  find  it  exist¬ 
ing,  1  desire  only  to  bring  it  to  light,  to  act  as  if  it  existed.  From  this 
primary  difference  all  others  which  you  have  detected  between  them 
and  me  proceed.  But  surely  I  am  not  less  a  Socialist  than  they  arc  in 
consequence  of  this  difference ;  I  am  more  of  one.  I  assume  that  to 
hr  the  only  ]>08sible  condition  of  society  which  they  wish  to  make  the 
condition  of  it. 

I  *V.  If  that  is  your  notion,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  want  Christi¬ 
anity,  or  any  other  power,  as  a  help  or  make- weight  in  your  system.’ 

‘  S.  presently  rallies  our  sentimentalist  on  his  modest  am¬ 
bition  of 

‘  Converting  a  nation  of  competing  shopkeepers  into  a  family  of 
loving  Christians  ;  a  Society  of  Friends,  probably,  or  a  IMoravian 
L  mtas  Fratrum. 

"*hh  the  least  wish  to  form  a  Societv  of  Friends,  or  of 
I  nited  Brethren.  These  experiments  have  been  m'ade,  and  have,  as  1 
conceive,  failed,  for  the  same  reason  which  must  cause  the  failure  of 
Owenite  and  Phalansterian  combinations,  that  they  sought  to  create  a 
new  Mate  of  things,  instead  of  proclaiming  what  that  state  of  things  is 
which  Uod  has  made,  and  which  we  arc  trying  to  set  at  naught.’ 
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Wo  aro  not  told  how  this  Christian  Utopia  is  to  be  established. 
Is  it  to  be  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  how  f  Christian  Socialism 
had  better  remain  at  home  if  it  has  nothing  more  profound  to 
enunciate  than  the  novel  fact,  that  mankind  has  not  yet  learned 
('hristianity.  The  same  fact  is,  or  ought  to  be,  declared  in  ten 
thousand  parish  churches  every  Sunday  morning.  Put  our 
(Miristian  Socialist  has  a  little  pet  nostrum  of  his  own,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  draw  an  inference  from  his  rather  mystical 
speech.  Like  an  amiable  nobleman  who  has  undertaken  the 
cure  of  humanity,  he  would  simply  repeal  the  law  of  nature : 
for  is  it  not  a  direct  denunciation  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  speak 
with  this  sweeping,  umiualified  censure  against  the  principle  of 
com])ctition,  which  is  only  a  practical  exercise  of  self-dependence, 
the  first  law  of  progress  t  Pecause  the  law  has  been  abused  by 
human  cupidity,  are  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  radically  unsound  / 
'riiis  is  the  fundamental  error  of  Socialism,  from  the  time  it  was 
first  propounded  down  to  this  its  latest  development,  that  it  deals 
with  men,  not  as  mortals,  but  as  abstractions.  Notoriety  is 
easily  won  now-a-days.  Catch  a  truism  or  two,  dress  them  up  in 
high-sounding  phrase — use  equivocal  words  if  possible,  rail 
stoutly  at  all  existing  institutions,  proclaim  an  impossibility  as 
the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  ills  of  humanity — and  you  are 
safe  for  a  nine  days’  immortality  in  the  morning  papers.  Y anity, 
or  an  egregious  self-conceit,  is  the  moving  cause  of  three-fourths 
of  the  socialism  and  sentimentalism  of  the  age.  To  render  any 
of  the  socialistic  schemes  with  which  the  world  now  abounds 
])ossil)le,  we  must  devise  some  plan  by  which  men  and  women 
shall  be  endowed  with  mental  qualities  meet  for  the  fair  forms  of 
a  Pelvidere  Apollo,  or  a  Venus  de  Medicis.  AV  hen  we  make 
mankind  the  ‘  concentration  of  eclectic  loveliness  ’  of  which  a 
grandiloquent  writer  speaks,  it  will  be  time  to  order  the  phalan¬ 
steries  and  parallelograms,  and  to  hope  for  the  Christian  Utopias, 
of  which  our  amiable  enthusiasts  dream.  We  believe  as 
sincerely  as  any  wanderer  in  dream-land,  that  the  spirit  of 
(diristianity  must  pervade  every  social  institution,  and  regulate 
every  action  of  humanity,  ere  man  can  hope  for  rest  in  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Put  is  it  not  a  narrow — nay,  a  degrading — 
view  of  (Jhristianity  which  such  teachers  would  promulgate,  not 
that  it  is  the  great  business  of  human  existence  as  ordained  by 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  a  means  to  an  end — success  in 
life  ?  The  Christian  code  is  thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
niaxims  of  good  breeding,  which  Chesterfield  declared  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  society.  The  scheme  is  palpably  a  delusion. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  self-delusion  ;  but  it  looks  very  much  like 
an  organized  effort  to  hide  the  deformity  of  Socialism  in  a  grace- 
hd  robe,  to  captivate  sentimentality. 
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We  do  not  participate  in  the  dread  of  Socialism  commonly 
cntertiiiued  by  our  countrymen,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.  It  deals  with  abstractions,  and  so 


were  so  abstractly  perfect  that  they  would  not  work,  simply 
because  mankind  had  not  been  mentidly  squared  to  a 
mathematical  equality.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to^  the 
sujH'rior  intelligence  of  the  Abbe  to  say  the  same  thing  ot  the 
present  favourite  speculations  of  his  lively  countrymen.  Never¬ 
theless,  till  we  get  a  race  of  Apollos  and  V enuses,  they  may  be 
allowed  a  place  among  the  commonwealths  of  fancy.  Is  there 
anything  more  perfect,  on  paper,  than  Fourier’s  Fhalanstere  f 
Hut  however  eccentric  the  social  flights — Louis  Hlanc’s  grand 
Slate-banking  scheme  —  Cabet’s  Wanderings  in  Icaria,  or 
Ivobert  Owen’s  matrimonial  theory — however  inconvenient 
the  present  agitation  of  these  topics,  in  diverting  attention  from 
practical  mca>ures  of  political  and  social  improvement,  they  can¬ 
not  be  without  use  as  regards  the  future.  Extravagance  of 
opinion  always  produces  reaction,  and  reaction  reflection,  which 
U  in  lime  attended  with  the  natural  fruits  of  human  improve- 
HKXit,  We  already  see  symptoms  of  this.  French  Socialism, 
which  had  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  now  fiiin  to  seek  aid  from  Christianity.  'J'his  social 
agitation  has  stirred  up  men’s  minds  to  reflection.  While  they 
are  thinking  of  impossibilities,  they  are  learning  great  truths,  to 
bt'come  in  time  practical  verities.  Progress  is  slow,  and  men 
will  find  that  it  is  sure  because  it  is  slow\ 

I  he  principles  of  this  Christian-Socialistic  scheme  arc  capti¬ 
vating  to  the  imagination,  and  they  have  been  hastily  caught  up 
by  those  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  exercise  the  reasoning 
faculty.  It  is  said  that  some  men  of  considerable  talents  and 
educational  acquirements,  churchmen  and  laymen,  are  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  ihe  name  of  a  learned  professor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  of  England,  w’ell  known  for  the  liberality 
of  his  tlieological  views,  has  been  named  as  a  leader.  So  far 
well;  the  people  have  hitherto  lacked  leaders  of  enlightement 
and  education ;  the  influence  of  w  ell-educated  men  is  never  unpro¬ 
ductive  ot  some  good  results.  One  good  result  has  come  from 
the  movenicnt.  \\'hen  all  the  world  had  risen  from  the  perusal 
ot  tlie  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’s  ’  revelations,  London  Tavern 
meeUngs  pronounced  for  rushing  straightway  to  rarliament  to 

employers  and  employed.  It  says  something 
f  n'  working  classes  that  the  advice  w  as 

o  owei .  hey  have,  at  least,  learned  to  lean  on  a  kind  ot 
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self- reliance.  lUit  ‘  Christian  Socialism  ’  steps  in  to  mar  the 
good  work  by  declaring  that  progress  can  only  be  achieved  by 
destroying  competition.  It  has  been  reiterated  by  those  who 
now  seek  to  raise  their  position  by  association,  ‘  that  the 
system  of  competition  is  not  only  unjust  in  its  principle,  but 
immoral  in  its  tendencies,  endangering  the  public,  and  robbing 
the  working-man  of  a  just  remuneration  for  his  labour.’  Had 
they  substituted  for  ‘  system,’  the  words  ‘  abuse  or  excess  of 
competition,’  we  might  have  been  able  to  award  a  qualified 
assent  to  the  })roposition.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  simple  declaration 
in  favour  of  Communism,  which,  by  tying  up  the  energies  of 
man,  uill  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  burden. 
Animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio  magis  ntimur,  altcrtnn  7iobis 
cum  diis,  alicrum  cum  bcUuis  comnuinc  cst,  A  little  reflection 
— a  little  self-examination — might  convince  reasoning  men  of 
the  utter  futility,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  establishing  such  a 
system  on  the  earth  as  at  present  j)eopled.  The  ‘  navigator,’ 
whose  skill  lies  in  the  sinew  of  his  arms,  or  the  poor  hodman, 
whose  greatest  industrial  achievement  is  to  serve  bricks  and 
mortar  to  the  builder,  would  be  on  perfect  equality  with  the 
aecomplished  artizan  who  constructs  our  time-pieces,  and  with 
the  tasteful  chaser  who  fabricates  the  ormolu  goddess  for  the 
boudoir  of  young  beauty.  This  is  the  levelling  philosophy  of 
famous  Jack  Straw,  who  went  back  to  the  age  of  Adam  for  a 
theoretical  equality,  which,  could  it  be  effected,  would  not  be 
maintained  for  six  weeks.  The  clock-maker  and  the  ormolu- 
chaser  would  soar  above  the  ranks  of  unskilh’d  labour  before 
Cto]>ia  was  a  week  old.  Competition  is,  in  short,  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  gifts  w’ith  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  man. 
It  will  be  as  easy  to  reduce  the  human  countenance  to  one  stan¬ 
dard  of  uniformity  as  to  place  mankind  on  such  social  equality. 
The  whole  course  of  history  proves  that  man  has  been  enslaved, 
or  kept  in  slavery,  from  the  w  ant  of  freedom  of  energy  and  free¬ 
dom  of  action.  Hut  all  the  sentimental  aspirations  of  Socialism 
and  Communism  are  directed  to  this  common  end,  to  cramp  still 
further,  fetter,  and  tic  up  all  mental  energy  and  effort  in  action. 
'I'hc  true  remedy  for  suffering  humanity  will  probably  soon  be 
found  out  to  consist  in  giving  the  largest  freedom  to  the  human  will. 

'fake  a  familiar  illustration,  wuthin  the  observation  of  every 
working-man.  I'urn  into  any  one  of  the  fourth-rate  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  where  ‘  chevaline  traffic,’  to  ado])t  Dr.  Dionysius 
Gardner’s  pet  phrase,  is  represented  by  the  costermonger’s  donkey- 
cart.  You  may  observe  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  dingy 
little  sho])s,  where  every  article  of  vulgar  consumption,  from  pork 
ham  to  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  can  be  procured  in  exchange  for  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  You  behold  the  petty  chandler’s 
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8hop,  whence  the  labouring  men  procure  the  fcAV  necessaries 
which  serve  to  sustain  struggling  nature.  In  that  little 
emporium  of  extortion  thriftlcssness  may  procure  credit ;  but 
ilearlv  docs  it  pay — fifteen,  tw’cnty,  fifty,  even  cent,  per  cent. 
AnotKer  ten  per  cent,  to  the  pawnbroker,  for  the  loan  to  meet 
the  chandler’s  demand  when  the  credit  is  expired,  and  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  one  w'ay  in  which  the  piofits  of  labour  aie 
eaten  up,  and  how  chandlers  do  contrive  to  drive  chaises  and 
sport  race-horses.  Adjacent  to  that  street  there  is  ^  a  public 
market  where  the  same  articles  can  be  procured  at  little  more 
than  prime  cost.  I'here  the  thrifty  labourer  may  save  the  per 
centage  to  the  cliandler  and  pawnbroker,  and  lay  by,  from  the 
saving,  a  little  money  capital  to  cheer  in  a  rainy  day,  and 
perhaps  help  to  break  down  the  barrier  betw’een  money  capital 
and  labour  capital.  The  preference  of  the  one  mart  for  the  other  is, 
surely,  no  insignificant  proof  of  the  use  of  competition  materially 
and  morally ;  materially  in  enabling  the  labourer  to  save  one- 
third  or  more  of  his  hard-earned  money — morally,  in  showing 
how,  hv  the  mere  effort  of  his  own  unaided  energies,  he  may 
resist  the  evil  influences  which  surround  his  class,  and  better  his 
social  lot.  Hut  Communism  and  Socialism,  for  it  is  hard  to  discover 
any  real  distinction,  would  tie  him  to  the  one  source  of  supply. 
Provided  always,  that  Communists  and  their  first  cousins,  and 
all  other  sentimental  relatives,  do  not  first  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  invent  a  machine  for  equalizing  the  human 
faculties. 

In  their  efforts  after  improvement,  our  working  classes  in  the 
mass  seem  very  much  like  children  groping  in  the  dark,  afraid 
at  every  step  to  be  swallowed  up  by  some  giant  of  monstrous 
shape.  'Fhe  y  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
own  capacities  and  of  their  own  power.  They  have  yet  to  be 
honestly  taught  that  they  are  the  real  capitalists  of  England,  with 
wealth  far  exceeding  all  the  glittering  hoards  of  their  masters. 
The  profuseness  of  California  may  one  day  render  our  money 
capitalists  powerless  tor  w’ant  of  a  suitable  representative  of 
wealth ;  but  no  California,  even  should  it  turn  up  as  auriferous 
as  I  actolus,  can  ever  denude  labour  of  its  wealth.  It  has  been 
truly  said  by  an  earnest  and  able  friend  of  the  working  classes — 
and  his  words  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  : — 

Money  without  labour  can  do  nothing :  labour  and  skill  without 
mono)  nia)  do  everything.  A  hundred  men  every  day  unite  their 
numey  capital  to  establish  a  profitable  business  as  a  public  company. 

hy  cannot  a  hundred  other  men  unite  their  capital  of  skill  and 
a  )our,  w  It  lout  money  (or  with  a  merely  trifling  amount),  to  do  the 

f^r  fhe  more  likely  to  succeed ;  and  the  latter 
«*  or  IS,  m  e^er)  respect,  as  legitimate  as  the  former.  The  working 
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men  only  want  confidence  in  themselves,  self-respect,  a  consciousness 
of  their  true  position,  and  a  determination  to  rise  above  the  condition 
of  serfdom,  to  adopt  this  course,  and  to  ensure  success.  It  will 
speedily  be  found  that  herein  lies  the  working  man’s  true  remedy.  It 
will  soon  be  found  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  asked  for  from  Parlia¬ 
ment — no  true  hope  to  be  placed  on  sentimental  philanthropists ;  that 
self-reliance  is  the  one  true  and  sure  panacea.  Here  is  something 
tangible,  and  j)ractical,  and  immediate  ;  something  which  depends  upon 
himself.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  upon  that  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick.  His  own  energy,  his  own  skill,  his  own  labour, 
is  the  working  man’s  capital.  It  is  a  safer  capital  than  the  Bank  of 
England  can  supply.  He  has  only,  like  a  good  capitalist,  to  use  it  well. 
The  joint-stock  ])rinciple  will  be  his  wisest  mode  of  investment.  Let 
him  enter,  on  that  principle,  into  the  fair  field  of  competition.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  tailors  are  already  acting  upon  this  course.  Their 
emancipation  is  secured.’ 

Why  must  this  simple,  and  practical,  and  obvious  exp(‘dient,  be 
mixed  up  with  all  the  C'ommunistic  nonsense  and  the  shallow 
sentimentalism  of  Socialism,  even  when  dignified  with  the  pre¬ 
nomen  of  (’hristian  ?  Some  shrewd  heads  amongst  the  w'orkmeu 
w’ere  demonstrating  the  value  of  independent  association  and 
independent  eo-operation  long  before  Messrs.  Somebody  and 
Nobody  measured  weapons  before  the  public.  We  learn  from 
the  report  of  the  Manchester  Conference,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  that  a  valuable  and  most  exemplary  working¬ 
man’s  joint-stock  company,  called  the  Jersey-street  Association 
Store,  has  been  in  active  operation  for  two  years.  It  was  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  working  men  to  purchase 
provisions  at  wdiolesalc  prices.  They  occupy  two  shops,  and  sell 
to  the  extent  of  from  GO/,  to  70/.  per  week.  The  best  proof  of 
success  is  the  fact  that  the  206\  shares  arc  now  at  a  premium  of 
18.V.  A  delegate  from  llochdale  stated,  that  in  an  association 
with  which  he  is  connected — but  the  object  of  which  docs  not 
appear  in  the  report — there  are  five  hundred  members,  with  a 
capital  of  5/.  each.  They  have  resolved  to  take  in  more  members, 
with  every  prospect  of  increasing  the  number  to  a  thousand. 
J'hcy  began  humbly  with  a  12/.  shop.  Prosperity  soon  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  larger  premises,  and  they  are  now  ‘  doing  ’ 
from  200/.  to  800/.  a-week.  Tliey  rent  a  corn  mill,  and  grind 
their  own  corn.  They  also  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
woollci?  manufactory,  for  the  employment  of  their  own  members 
w'hcn  out  of  w’ork.  Societies  which  deal  in  provisions  only 
are  rapidly  extending  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Another 
delegate  stated,  that  a  shirting  manufactory  and  Shirt-making 
Association  has  begun  business  with  a  capital  of  50/.  The  mem¬ 
bers  receive  CnL  per  shirt,  exactly  double  what  the  shopkeepers 
pay.  A  delegate  from  a  Working  Tailors*  Association  stated, 
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that  his  society  commenced  business  in  March  last  with  a  clear 
capital  of  three  pounds  sterling;  they  had  since  paid  wages  to 
the  extent  of  239/.  A  few  facts  were  elicited  m  discussion  which 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  crafts  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  self- 
emancipation.  We  arc  told  that  the  stonemasons,  organized 
throughout  Kngland  and  ides,  pay  about  /w,000/.  a  \  eai  toy  ards 
*  tramps.’  The  letterpress  printers  have  about  one-sixth  of  their 
number  out  of  work  ;  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  one-third  are 
continually  out  of  work,  and  the  average  weekly  wages  are  only 
8.f. ;  and  the  proportion  of  unemployed  amongst  the  bakers  is 
stated  at  10  per  cent.  The  case  of  the  glass-cutters  is  the  most 
curious.  They  arc  in  number  from  900  to  1,000,  and  have  from 
100  to  150  constantly  out  of  work.  Their  delegates  state,  that 
they  pay  0(7.  a-week  to  the  unemployed  ;  and  yet  they  complain 
that  they  cannot  make  a  start  to  commence  manufacturing  for 
thomsehTs  for  want  of  a  capital  of  1,0007.  If  these  men  would 
only  have  the  resolution  to  drink  water  instead  of  beer  at  dinner 
for  twelve  months,  they  would  more  than  accomplish  their 
purjiose.  Here  arc  the  plain  hgiircs  for  those  who  may  stare  at 
the  seeming  extravagance  of  the  assertion.  Say  that  there  are 
SOO  beer-drinking  men  at  dinner:  a  pint  at  1.^^7.  gives  1,200(7., 
or  57.  daily  =  357.  weekly  =  1,8207.  per  annum.  Capital  nearly 
sutlicicnt  for  the  establishment  of  two  manufactories,  with  a 
possible  saving  of  a  thousand  a-ycar  to  unemployed  workmen 
into  the  bargain  ! 

'The  ancient  guilds  were  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  sup- 
tiosed,  phalansteries,  but  mutual  protection  societies.  They  did 
not  destroy  the  individualism  of  the  workmen  by  reducing 
all  to  an  ecpiality  in  toil ;  they  protected  him  against  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  compi  tition,  by  determining  ticide  disputes.  Employer 
and  employed  were  on  a  better  footing  of  equality,  because 
there  was  protection  lor  both.  A\  e  have  long  outgrown  the 
necessitv  for  such  institutions ;  and  if  the  workman  sighs  for 
the  i‘(piitable  system  ot  the  ancient  guild,  let  him  recollect  that 
the  means  is  within  his  own  reach — means  more  in  accordance 
wiili  the  Ireer  spirit  ol  our  age.  'riiese  guilds  were  voluntary 
associations,  recognised  by  the  munieipal  laws  of  the  country  J 

l>  111^  l  ^  of  communism  in  their  constitution. 

1  robahK ,  the  most  perfect  remains  ot  these  ancient  institutions 
are  our  Inns  of  ('ourt.  These  arc  voluntary  societies,  which 
possess  the  privileges  of  calling  men  to  the  bar,  after  the  pay- 
inent  of  certain  fees  and  performance  of  exercises.  These  legal 
gui  1  8  make  the  advocates,  and  take  cognizance  of  breaches  of 
pro  ( ssional  decorum  ;  but  they  do  not  in  anv  wav  cramp  or 
letter  the  individual  energies  of  men.  'Where  is  there  greater 
eomjHtition  than  at  the  English  bar  ?  and  where  are  the  uses  of 
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competition  more  strikingly  displayed  in  calling  forth  the  abilities 
of  men  ?  We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  details  of  the  associa¬ 
tive  trade  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  1  aiis,  ‘tnd  othei 
towns.  Tract  No.  4,  mentioned  in  the  title,  will  afford  the 
reader  desirous  of  further  information,  some  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  particulars,  and  some  useful  lads,  to  warn  ^^orkmen  against 
the  high-sounding  dogmas  of  Sociali5>m. 

The  scheme  of  organization  proj>osed  by  the  ‘  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Working  Men’s  Associations’  in  the  fifth  tract,  contains 
some  practical  suggestions,  valuable  it  taken  as  su(j(jcstionSy  with 
not  a  few  points  which  call  for  unqualified  censure.  In  the  first 
place,  these  benevolent  persons  proceed,  not  on  the  sound  work¬ 
manlike  ])rinciple  that  the  workmen  are  to  rely  on  themseKes 
for  a  start  on  the  path  of  emancipation,  but  they  are  to  rely  on 
somebody  else  for  the  first  effort.  This  is  self-evident  on  the 
first  glance  at  the  scheme  of  organization,  where  we  find  two 
classes  of  persons  mixed  up  with  the  most  admired  disiegaid  to 
the  principles  of  progress.  The  ‘promoters’  every^^herc  take 
precedence  of  the  ‘associates,’  that  is,  of  the  woiking-mtin 
Association  is  not  to  proceed  on  the  simple  principle  of  self- 
reliance  by  men  clubbing  together  their  capital  of  money  and 
labour,  but  they  are  to  be  taught  to  rely  on  eleemosynary  inoney- 
lenders,  and  start  with  a  borrowed  money  capital.  Only  imagine 
our  railway-makers,  our  joint-stock  bankers,  or  our  assuiance 
companies,  beginning  business  with  a  borrowed  capital  !  As  a 
beginning,  in  the  case  of  the  AV  orking  lailors  Association,  it 
was,  periiaps,  unavoidable,  in  order  to  set  the  scheme  at  once 
afloat,  for  a  good  example  and  for  the  encouragement  of  othci 
workmen.  As  a  feature  in  a  general  scheme  of  co-opeiative 
labour  it  is  most  objectionable,  and  for  reasons  so  obvious  that 
they  need  not  be  enforced.  The  first  effort  should  be  to  teach 
the  working  classes  that  the  work  of  emancipation  is  in  tlicii  own 
hands,  and  that  the  best  reliance  is  self-reliance.  Iheie  is  a 
council  of  promoters  with  these  functions  : — 

Ist.  To  collect  and  administer  all  funds  contributed  or  advanced  to 
the  society,  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

‘  ‘2nd.  To  diffuse  the  princijdcs  of  co-operation,  as  the  practical 
pplication  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industiy. 

This  is  association  dependent  on  private  charity,  not  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  which  labour  is  to  work  out  its  emancipation. 

Centralization,  most  dogmatic  and  despotic,  is  another  distin- 
ishing  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  plan  of  government  jno- 
ceeds,  not  on  the  every-day  notion  that  men  are  the  best  judges 
how  their  own  affairs  should  be  conducted,  but  that  some  othei 
t>erson  or  persons  unknown  are  lietter  <jualifi<‘d  for  the  task. 

-voi..  I.  o 
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Notwithstautling  the  expressed  ‘desire  of  the  promoters  that  the 
association  shall  be  self-governed,’  cpialified  by  the  immediate 
assertion,  ‘  that  as  much  power  should  be  held  by  the  workmen 
(most  gracious  liberality,  oh,  most  excellent  promoters!)  as  is 
consistent  with  their  success,’  we  have  centralization  at  every 
step.  A  ‘  central  board,’  and  a  ‘  council  of  promoters,’  figure  in 
almost  every  governing  provision. 

The  political  centralization  of  our  government  boards  and 
crown  commissions  is  nothing  to  this  model  centralization  for  the 
regulation  of  domestic  life.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  joke  about 
teaching  the  mysteries  of  tailoring  and  shocmaking  by  means  of 
lectures :  it  would  seem  that  it  is  about  to  be  realized  by  the 
speculative  authors  of  this  model  constitution. 

W  e  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak  thus  severely  of  a  well- 
meant  effort  to  assist  the  working  classes.  Hut  truth  and  the 
interests  of  those  classes  compel  us  to  speak  plainly  of  a  scheme 
which,  it  it  is  to  be  made  on  the  ‘  unity  of  principle  and  of  rules’ 
insisted  on  by  the  promoters,  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  a 
grand  selt-delusion.  Hut,  with  all  its  defects,  want  of  sound 
principle  and  empirical  theorizing,  we  believe  that  the  move¬ 
ment  will  ultim;Uely  do  good  in  rousing  tlie  minds  of  the  working 
classes,  and  stirring  up  their  energies  to  the  work  of  self- 
improvement.  I  here  may  be  many  failures — it  is  in  the  nature 
ol  things  that  such  should  be — but  we  believe  that  a  healthy, 
scll-rclying  system  ol  independent  association,  may  work  wonders 
in  a  tew  short  years,  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the  toiling 
millions  of  Kngland. 

I  hese  remarks  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  good  and 
bad  iioinN  m  the  Associative  Labour  Movements  under  the 
tlircct  mrtuence  of  the  (’hristian  Socialist  leaders.  It  may 
interest  the  reader  to  learn  a  few  facts  of  another  co-operative 
association,  established  on  the  principle  of  independent  asso¬ 
ciation  and  without  any  borrowed  capital.  Some  months  ago, 

un  t  R  writchedness  of  the  condition  to  which  the  journey- 
inan  tai  ois  ol  London  have  been  reduced,  was  exciting  livclv 
<>  in  ion,  mil  sentimentalists  were  propoundin'^  tlicir  iiarlia- 
mn  arj  spitihcs,  one  hundred  journeymen  formed  themselves 

t'l  Ai  ?!  •  ^  '‘ilofs  Joint-Stock  Comiiany.”  An  extract 

tiom  their  modest  prospectus  is  worthy  of  attention 

tailors''  "tw  of  a  hundred  experienced  journevnio' 

their  ‘  position‘of  tliemselves  a'nd  of 

the  work  of  imn  ‘ deeply  feel  that 

~lv  depend-and  can  only  truly’  and  per- 

the  aid  of  narliamp  "  ‘^dorts  ;  and  that  any  reliance  upon 

such  aid  ''^delusive,  while  to  be  content  to  crave 

orthy  of  men  who  have  the  capital  of  their  own  skill 
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and  labour  at  their  command.  They  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  com¬ 
bine  that  skill  and  labour  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  with  that  capital 
to  ask  no  external  or  artificial  aid,  but  to  ])lacc  themselves  before  the 
))ublic  in  the  spirit  of  an  equal  and  honourable  comj)etition.  They  arc 
j)articnlar  in  sayin;2j  this,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  they  embark 
in  their  undertaking  with  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  present  fair- 
dealing  master  tailors.  The  Company  guarantees  that  every  article 
supplied  by  it  shall  be  made  on  the  premises.’* 

The  shares  consist  of  each,  d'he  shareholder  must  be  a 
journeyman  tailor,  and  can  only  hold  one  share.  The 
shareholders  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal  status,  and  acting 
under  the  judicious  counsel  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  the  company 
was  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Coinj)anies’  Registration 
Act.  This  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  about  i*bO,  and 
rendered  advisable  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  shares  from  £5 
to  £i20.  The  calls  have  been  most  punctually  paid  up,  and  the 
(’omi)any,  who  have  carried  on  business  at  314,  Oxford-street, 
for  several  months,  have  not  only  covered  all  current  expenses, 
and  given  to  the  partners  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  labour, 
but  they  have  realized  a  considerable  ])rotit.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  legislation  on  the  subject,  let  us  have  a  reduction  in  the 
exorbitant  fees  charged  under  the  Registration  Act.  It  is  also 
a  matter  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether  rarliament  may 
not  materially  aid  these  associations  by  a  revision  of  the  laws 
of  association,  and,  perhaps,  even  an  adoption  of  the  j)rinciplc 
of  the  societe  en  commandite,  or  limited  partnership,  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  Code  Napoleon  prevails. 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  sentimentalism  to  pin  its 
faith  to  one  pet  scheme  ;  and  we  hear  it  loudly  proclaimed  that 
association  is  the  one  only  means  of  regeneration.  AV  ith  all  our 
faith  in  that  great  principle,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  only  instrument  which  is  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
social  bondsmen  of  the  iiinctecth  century.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  means.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  effects  of  education, 
temperance,  frugality,  and  industry,  we  would  only  point  to  the 
barriers  which  still  oppose  the  ])rogress  of  industrial  freedom, 
and  which  must  be  removed  by  legislative  enactment.  Toremost 
in  the  ranks  is  that  great  social  want  expressively  summed  up 
in  the  phrase  ‘  free  trade  in  land.’  In  our  railroad  haste  to  grow 
rich,  we  are  forgetting  that  the  soil,  and  the  good  culture  of  the 
soil,  form  the  ground-work  of  national  wealth  and  ha|)piness. 
M  c  must  effect  a  more  healthy  distribution  of  the  employments 
of  the  population.  It  is  meet  that  husbandry  should  have  one- 
half  of  the  workers  of  England.  Man  was  not  liiade  to  be  the 


This  meets  tlie  great  grievance  under  the  ‘  sweating  system.* 
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slave  of  the  cotton  spindle.  We  must  draft  off  as  inucli  of 
unskilled  labour  as  possible  to  the  tillage  of  the  fields  ^  New 
views  arc  breaking  on  men’s  minds  on  this  subject.  We  are 
gradually  getting  over  the  prejudices  against  ‘  peasant  proprie¬ 
tors.’  VVith  G0‘00(),000  of  cultivable  acres,  it  is  monstrous  to 
say  that  we  have  not  ability  to  feed  our  own  population.  e 
make  no  deductions  lor  the  feudal  paiks  and  loiests  of  aiisto- 
cracy  and  plutocracy,  nor  are  we  going  to  cry  out  against  pro¬ 
perty.  Ikit  we  must  have  free  trade  in  land  ;  and,  with  the 
exaiiiple  of  Ireland  before  us,  the  oldest  of  men  need  hardly 
despair  of  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  good  work. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  Fourierism  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  alternation  of  labour.  AN  by  should  men  be 
doomed  to  toil  and  moil  over  the  minute  subdivision  of  modern 
handicraft  i  Is  there  no  mode  of  alternation  without  the  erection 
of  Fhalansteries  !  AN’ here  are  the  suburban  colonies  of  cheerful 
artisans,  which  railway  enthusiasts  once  promised  the  poor  man, 
where  he  might  at  times  gain  new  strength  by  healthy  labour 
in  the  garden  or  the  field  !  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  now  zealous  for  human  improvement,  how  fir 
the  associated  labour  of  handicraft  might  be  blended  with  the 


pleasing  toil  of  husbandry.  The  same  principle  of  association 
which  animates  men  to  labour  for  their  own  ]nofit,  will  enable 
them  to  invest  the  profits  of  that  labour  in  the  imperishable  soil. 
AN  hat  nobler  reward  for  honest  industry — what  better  inducement 
to  habits  of  temperance  and  frugality  f 

The  present  time  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  moment  in  the 
history  of  labour.  A  bright  opportunity  has  opened  for  men  of 
enlightenment  and  benevolence  to  guide  their  sufiering  fellows 
into  the  ways  of  jirogress  and  prosperity.  lUit  the  people  must 
be  led  and  guided  by  the  great  light  which  can  alone  lighten 
the  darkness  of  our  toilsome  journey  through  life ;  not  the 
speculative  C’hristianity  with  which  schemers  clothe  their  fantas¬ 
tic  dri'ams,  but  that  which  is  given  us  as  our  rule  of  action, 
from  the  day  when  reason  dawns  till  the  closing  scene  when 
it  cheers  with  the  blessed  jironiises  of  immortality.  Alan  is  not 
doomed  to  be  for  ever  the  slave  of  material  being.' 


would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 


Thun  that  inanimate,  cold  world  allowed 
lo  the  poor,  lonelcss,  cver-anxious  crowd — 

Ah  I  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud, 
Fnvcloping  the  Earth — 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
u  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Ut  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  !’ 


Akt.  VII. — Alton  lAX'ke :  Tailor  and  Poet.  An  Antobioijraphy.  l‘2ino. 

2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1850. 

'This  is  one  of  those  boohs  which  make  a  reviewer  feel  at  once 
the  dilliculty  and  responsibility  of  his  task.  That  it  will  exer¬ 
cise  a  deep  and  extensive  inliuence  on  the  public  mind  may  he 
assumed  as  certain.  That  this  inHuence  will  he  healthy  in  many 
instances,  need  not,  perhaps,  he  doubted ;  hut  that  in  many 
others  it  will  revive  decaying  errors,  and  irritate  into  activity 
dormant  disease,  is,  wc  fear,  ccpially  unquestionable.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  modify  such  intluences  as  these  by  the  restraining 
hand  of  criticism,  and,  while  admitting  the  power  of  this  book, 
to  divert  its  impetus  from  those  quarters  in  which  it  would 
he  powerful  only  to  desolate  and  destroy. 

Alton  Locke  is  the  hook  of  an  age.  liike  most  eminent  men 
and  eminent  hooks,  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  times,  which  it 
moulds  and  informs.  It  is  a  kind  of  concrete  thrown  up  from 
that  vast  cauldron  of  civilization,  in  which  luxury  and  filth,  bru¬ 
tality  and  art,  virtue  and  intellect,  tyranny  and  wretchedness, 
seethe  tumultuously  together.  In  the  infinitude  of  possibility, 
there  exists  one,  and  one  only,  element,  which  can  allay  this 
turmoil  and  re-arrange  this  dislocation  of  human  destiny.  It  is 
the  defect  of  this  hook,  and  the  misfortune  of  its  author,  that  of 
this  single  sovertign  element  he  has  hut  a  confused  and  erro¬ 
neous  conception. 

If  the  characteristics  of  Alton  T.ockc  could  ho  cx])resscd  in 
one  word,  that  word  would  he  intknsity;  hence  there  is  a 
vividness  about  its  delineations  which  would  seem  to  pertain, 
rather  to  experience  than  to  fiction.  'Llie  passionate  love  of  nature 
it  evinces  might  belong  to  one  who  had  lived  from  birth  to  the 
grand  climacteric  of  scnsihility  in  a  dungeon;  and  his  all-ahsorh- 
ing,  all-consuming  hate  of  the  tyranny  of  aristocracy  throws 
over  every  page  a  lurid  glare,  as  of  a  fire  that  ‘  burns  to  the 
lowest  hell.’  Hence,  too,  there  is  an  outspoken,  unconcealing 
boldness  in  the  treatment  of  delicate  and  dangerous  topics,  from 
which  the  timidity  of  some  writers  and  the  delicacy  of  others 
would  recoil.  The  putrefying  sores  of  society  arc  laid  open  ; 
the  veil  of  conventionalism  is  rent  aside  ;  and  the  baseness  which 
too  often  supports  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  vulgarity 
which  so  often  constitutes  the  substratum  of  rank,  and  the 
rottenness  of  heart  not  seldom  masked  beneath  the  vestments  of 
sacerdotal  dignity,  arc  exposed  in  an  unsparing  style,  from 
which  most  authors  arc  withheld  by  that  reverential  love  of 
humanitv,  which  would  throw  a  mantle  over  its  nakedness. 


8(J  AUTOlUOOKArilY  OF  ALTON  LOCKE. 

Xhe  innermost  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  le^c^\l  tiuth  of 
which  the  aristocracy  know  but  little,  the  priesthood  less,  and  ■ 
the  8(juirearchy,  as  a  rule,  nothing  at  all ;  naniel\ ,  that  the 
working  classes  have  claims  on  the  rich,  both  in  lespcct  of 
their  intelligence  and  their  moral  sensibilities,  of  the  extent  of 
which  the  latter  are  profoundly  insensible.  That  even  ‘  the  I  | 
swinish  multitude  ’  read  and  think,  reason  and  feel ;  that  they  ^ 
are  not  the  mere  soil  manured  with  the  filth  of  cities  for  aristo-  ^  ^ 
cracy  to  flourish  and  blossom  in,  but  rather  a  foundation  of  I  | 
homogeneous  material,  on  whose  stability  the  columns  of  wealth  I  * 
and  the  Corinthian  capital  of  rank  repose  in  security  together,  f  | 
The  ‘  lower  orders’  may  do  as  a  missile  term,  and  is  worthy  of  |  I 
the  baleful  statesman  who  originated  it ; — 

‘  Sic  placuit  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Othoni !  ’ 


but  tlie  artificial  society  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  yet  to  be 
Uiuglit  the  lesson  which  Alton  Locke  rehearses,  scourge  in  hand 
(and  ma\  they  learn  it  in  time !)  That  these  ‘  orders  ’  are  only 


accidentally  lower  ;  that  there  are  ‘  village  llampdens,  and ‘mute 
inglorious  Miltons;’  that  their  intellects  entertain  and  ponder 


A 

the  same  truths ;  that  their  hearts  are  kindled  and  elevated  by 
the  same  aspirations ;  that  their  natures  are  subject  only  to  kin¬ 
dred  infirmities,  while  they  are  born  heirs  to  the  same  privileges, 
and  conscious  inheritors  of  the  same  glorious  or  disastrous 
destiny. 

'Ibis,  we  say,  is  the  much-neglected  lesson  wdiich  Alton  Locke 
essays  to  teach.  His  method  of  tuition,  however,  wx  cannot 
altogether  ajiprove.  He  administers  the  most  salutary  truths  in 
poisonous  combinations.  He  alternately  confounds  the  classes 
he  seeks  to  reconcile,  and  mutually  exacerbates  them  against 
each  otlicr.  He  is  the  ^baliacotius  of  social  economists,  and 
setuns  to  think  that  the  moral,  like  the  fleshly  surfaces,  cannot 
cohere  until  both  have  been  excoriated.  This  may  be  good 
surgery,  but  it  is  bad  politics.  The  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  is  not  adventitious,  but  dependent  upon  an  ultimate 
la>\,  which  results  from  the  very  necessity  of  things.  So  long 
as  intellectual  distinctions  shall  exist  among  mankind — so  long 
as  kno»  ledge  shall  be  power — so  long  as  industry  and  indolence, 
> irtue  and  vice,  shall  produce  their  appropriate  results,  nay,  so 
long  as  an  Omnipotent  I’rovidence  shall  interpose  in  the  affairs 
of  inaiikind,  these  disparities  in  human  condition  will  not  be  the 
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proiluct  ot  a  changeful  and  precarious  conventionality,  but  the 
results  ot  an  inevitable  law.  To  improve  this  condition  of  things 


^  benevolent  end,  to  practise  the  virtues  which  spring 

y.'*  arrangement,  and  which  arc  enjoined  by 

nr  i\me  power  which  at  once  recognises  and  creates  it ; — this 
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is  tlic  true  lesson  wliicli  has  been  but  confusedly  dreamt  of  in 
Alton  Locke’s  pliiloso|)hy. 

'file  narrative  of  this  fiction,  though  striking,  is,  comparatively, 
an  unimportant  portion  of  it.  Its  hero  is  the  child  of  a  widow, 
a  Ihiptist,  and  a  high  Calvinist,  and  his  early  and  religious 
training  are  represented  in  a  style  which  presents  at  once  the 
gloomiest,  and  the  most  crude  and  unenlightened  view  of  the 
Calvinistic  scheme.  I'lie  mother  does  not  dare  to  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  her  children,  but  she  adopts  towards  them  a  dis¬ 
cipline  the  most  sovereign  and  severe.  The  boy  is  brought  up 
in  a  low  suburb  in  London,  in  ecpial  ignorance  of  nature  and 
society,  under  the  frown  of  the  'iVn  Commandments,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  rod.  The  maternal  influence  is  seconded  by 
that  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  whose  manners  and  conversation 
arc  painted  with  all  the  false  and  exaggerated  shading  which 
characterises  the  entire  w'ork.  The  youth,  wdio  has  a  rich  uncle 
and  cousin,  is  apprenticed  to  a  \\  est-end  tailor,  and  shortly  grows 
to  a  premature  manhood  amidst  a  set  of  the  most  depraved 
fellow’-w’orkmen  ;  the  only  exception  being  an  intellectual  and 
imaginative  voung  man,  wdio  is  an  enthusiastic  Chartist.  Un- 
hap])ily,  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  interdicted  by  the  arbitrary 
pietism  of  the  parent,  who  seems  to  regard  learning  and  hea¬ 
thenism  as  synonymous, and  includes  in  her  Index  Expurgatorius, 
all  books  except  the  llible,  the  ‘  Lilgrim’s  Progress,’  and,  oddly 
enough  for  an  ultra-Calvinist,  some  missionary  tracts.  An  old 
hook-stall,  kept  by  one  Sandy  Mackaye,  sujiplies  the  temptation. 
'Lhe  classics  constitute  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  an  angry  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  jiresence  of  the  aforesaid  minister,  and  consequent 
upon  the  detection  of  the  ill-starred  student,  issues  in  his  sum¬ 
mary  expulsion  from  the  most  uncomfortable  Paradise  of  his 
youth.  'The  old  second-hand  bookseller,  the  development  of 
whose  character  in  his  conversation  constitutes  the  masterpiece 
of  the  book,  befriends  him,  and  receives  him  into  his  house. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  holiday  visit  with  his  cousin  to  Dulwich  gallery, 
he  had  been  condescendingly  accosted,  while  melting  over 
Cuido’s  ‘  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,’  by  tw'o  high-born  ladies, 
who  figure  prominently  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative, 
the  younger  of  whom  first  lights  up  his  sensitive  soul  with  a 
vague  semtiment  of  impassioned  love.  And  now  the  tailor  ex¬ 
foliates  into  the  poet,  and  the  generous  youth  into  the  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  political  rights  of  the  million.  He  produces  a 
manuscript  volume  of  verse,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  ([uaint  old 
l)atron,  Sandy  Mackaye,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  bring  them  before 
the  notice  of  his  cousin,  who  is  now  an  under-graduate  of  Trinity 
(’ollege,  (’ambridge.  Here  he  had  oj)portunity  of  acquainting 
himself  somewhat  extensively  with  the  denizens  of  the  uni- 
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vpr^itv  j  »ind  the  impressions  which  he  thus  iecciAed.j  ns  clesciibcd 
hv  hiiiisell.  iiinv  pjiYC  the  render  his  first  insight  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Alton  Locke.  He  says, — 

‘  I  cannot  say  that  my  recollections  of  them  were  pleasant.  A  few 
of  them  were  very  bigoted  ^Iractarians  ^  some  of  whom  seemed  to 
fancy  that  a  dilettante  admiration  for  crucifixes  and  Gothic  architecture 
was  a  form  of  religion,  which,  by  its  extreme  perfection,  made  the 
virtues  of  chastity  and  sobriety  quite  unnecessary ;  and  the  rest,  of  a 
more  ascetic  and  moral  turn,  seemed  as  narrow,  bitter,  flippant,  and 
unearnest  young  men  as  I  had  ever  met.  ... 

*  Hut  the  great  majority  of  the  young  men  whom  I  met  were  even  of 
a  lower  stamp.  1  was  utterly  shocked  and  disappointed  at  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  unbelief  with  which  they  seemed  to  regard  everything  be¬ 
yond  mere  animal  enjoyment,  and  here  and  there  the  selfish  advantage 
of  a  good  degree.  They  seemed,  if  one  could  judge  from  appearances, 
to  despise  and  disbelieve  everything  generous,  enthusiastic,  enlarged. 
Thoughtfulness  was  a  “  bore  ;  ”  earnestness,  “  romance.”  Above  all, 
they  seemed  to  despise  the  university  itself.  The  “  Dons  ”  were  “  idle 
fat  old  humbugs  chapel,  “a  humbug  too;”  tutors,  “  humbugs”  too, 
who  played  into  the  tradesmen's  hands,  and  charged  men  high  fees  for 
lectures  not  w  orth  attending ;  so  that  any  man  who  wanted  to  get  on 
was  forced  to  have  a  private  tutor  besides  his  college  one.  The  uni¬ 
versity  studies  were  “a  humbug” — no  use  to  man  in  after  life.  The 
masters  of  arts  were  “  humbugs  ”  too  ;  for  “  they  knew  all  the  evils,  and 
clamoured  for  reform  till  they  became  Dons  themselves;  and  then,  as 
*oon  as  they  found  the  old  system  pay,  they  settled  down  on  their  lees, 
and  grew  fat  on  port  wine,  like  those  before  them.”  They  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  humbug — living  in  a  lie — out 
of  which  lie  element  those  who  chose  were  very  right  in  making  the 
most,  for  the  gaining  of  fame  or  money.  And  the  tone  which  they 
took  about  everything — tlie  coarseness,  hollowness,  Gil-Blas  selfish¬ 
ness  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  AVhether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  their  comj)laints,  I  of  course  had  no  means  of  accu- 
rately  knowing.  Hut  it  did  seem  strange  to  me,  as  it  has  to  others,  to 
find  in  the  inouths  of  almost  all  the  gownsmen,  those  very  same 
chaigcs  against  the  universities  w’hich,  when  working  men  dare  to 
make  them,  excite  outcries  of  “  calumny,”  “  sedition,”  “vulgar  radical¬ 
ism,  “attacks  on  our  time-honoured  institutions,”  &c,  &c.’ — A'ol.  i. 
pp.  27,  28. 

At  (  ambridgo,  our  hero  is  thrown  in  the  w  ay  of  a  young 
no  I  man,  for  whom  he  performs  some  literary  labour,  and 
through  tins  connexion  renews  his  acquaintance  with  the  elder 
anc  graver  huh  who  first  accosted  him  in  the  Dulwich  gallery; 
.im  ,  sn  siqucnth ,  with  her  cousin,  the  fair  phantom  of  that  ad- 

/  ^  haunted  his  sleeping  and  waking 

taiiL.  uough  the  young  Lord  Lynedalc,  the  future  husband 

iv  n  r"’"  Alton  Locke  find  their 

le  tves  o  the  dean.  Ibis  is  followed  bv  an  interview. 
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and  an  invitation  to  his  residence  at  the  cathedral  town  of  D  *  • 
by  which  Peterborough  appears  to  be  intended.  Here  Alton 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  really  good  society. 
Ill  the  genial  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  luxury,  and  sunned  by 
tlic  presence  of  his  goddess  Lillian,  his  democracy  experiences  a 
slight  thaw,  and  he  falls  into  the  dread  apostasy  of  suH’ering  his 
])0(*ms  to  be  emasculated  of  their  ultra-liberalism  by  the  pen  of 
the  dean,  and  himself  to  be  thus  shorn  of  his  glory  as  a  poet  of 
tlie  people.  His  experience  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the 
deanery  in  combination,  conclusively  fix  his  opinions  touching 
the  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  Kstablishcd  Church. 

If  there  is  any  ground  on  which  these  volumes  deserve  to  be 
read,  besides  that  of  the  brilliant  vivacity  with  which  they  are 
written,  it  is  their  point  blank  and  destructive  fire  against  all 
]nactical  shams.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Anglican  (/hurch 
Alton  finds  one  quite  to  his  mind,  and  he  exposes  it  in  numerous 
])assages,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

‘  For  the  clergy,  our  professed  and  salaried  teachers,  all  I  can  say 
is — and  there  arc  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen 
who  can  rc-ccho  iny  words — with  the  exception  of  the  dean  and  my 
cousin,  and  one  who  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a  clergyman  never 
spoke  to  me  in  my  life. 

‘Why  should  he?  Was  I  not  a  C’hartist  and  an  Infidel?  The 
truth  is,  the  clergy  arc  afraid  of  us.  To  read  the  Dispatch ^  is  to  be 
excommunicated.  Young  men's  classes?  Honour  to  them,  however 
few  they  arc — however  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  religious 
bigotry  and  political  cowardice.  l>ut  the  working  men,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  do  not  trust  them  ;  they  do  not  trust  the  clergy 
wlio  set  them  on  foot ;  they  do  not  expect  to  be  taught  at  them  the 
things  they  long  to  know — to  be  taught  the  whole  truth  in  them  about 
history,  jiolitics,  science,  the  Bible.  They  suspect  them  to  be  mere 
tubs  to  the  whale — mere  substitutes  for  education,  slowly  and  late 
adopted,  in  order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  importunate.  They  may 
misjudge  the  clergy;  but  whose  fault  is  it  if  they  do?  Clergymen  of 
Fngland ! — look  at  the  history  of  your  establishment  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  say,  what  wonder  is  it  if  the  artizan  mistrust  you  ?  Flvcry 
spiritual  reform,  since  the  time  of  John  Wesley,  has  had  to  establish 
itself  in  the  teeth  of  insult,  calumny,  and  persecution,  livery  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform  comes  not  from  within,  but  from  without  your  body. 
Mr.  Horsman,  struggling  against  every  kind  of  temporizing  and 
trickery,  lias  to  do  the  work  which  bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ought  to  have  been  doing  years  ago.  Everywhere 
we  sec  the  clergy,  with  a  few  persecuted  cxccjitions  (like  Dr.  Arnold), 
jiroclaiming  themselves  the  advocates  of  Toryism,  the  dogged  oppo¬ 
nents  of  our  political  liberty,  living  either  by  the  accursed  system  of 
]>e\v .rents,  or  else  by  one  which  depends  on  the  high  price  of  corn; 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  classes  who  crush  us  down  ;  jirohibiting 
all  free  discussion  on  religious  points ;  commanding  us  to  swallow 
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down,  with  faith  as  passive  and  implicit  as  that  of  a  Papist,  the  very 
creeds  from  which  their  own  bad  example,  and  their  scandalous 
nejjlect,  have,  in  the  last  three  generations,  alienated  us  ;  never  mixing 
with  the  thoughtful  working  men,  except  in  the  prison,  the  hospital,  or 
in  extreme  old  age  j  betraying,  in  every  tract,  in  e\ery  sermon,  an 
ignorance  of  the  doubts,  the  feelings,  the  very  language  of  the  masses, 
which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  accursed  before  God  and  man. 
And  then  will  you  show  us  a  few  tardy  improvements  here  and  there, 
and  ask  us,  indignantly,  why  we  distrust  you?  Oh!  gentlemen,  if 
you  cannot  see  for  yourselves  the  causes  of  our  distrust,  it  is  past 
our  power  to  show  you.  We  must  leave  it  to  God.’ — lb.  pp. 
286—288. 

Still,  amongst  its  other  eccentricities,  the  tendency  of  Alton 
Locke  is  decidedly  Socialist.  In  illustration  of  this,  as  a  cardinal 
error  of  the  work  before  us,  we  will  abridge  a  conversation 
between  Eleanor  (the  elder  of  the  two  young  ladies)  and  Alton 
in  the  cathedral  of  D  *  *  *.  ‘  Perhaps,’  observes  the  latter, 

‘  these  cathedrals  may  be  true  symbols  of  the  superstition  which 
created  them — on  the  outside  oifering  to  enfranchise  the  soul 
and  raise  it  up  to  heaven,  but  wdicn  the  dupes  had  entered 
giving  them  only  a  dark  prison  and  a  crushing  bondage,  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear.’ 

‘  “  You  may  sneer  at  them,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Locke,”  said  Eleanor,  in 
her  severe,  abrupt  way.  “  The  working  classes  w’ould  have  been 
badly  oft'  without  them.  They  were,  in  their  day,  the  only  democratic 
institution  in  the  world ;  and  the  only  socialist  one,  too.  The  only 
chance  a  poor  man  had  of  rising  by  his  worth,  w'as  by  coming  to  the 
monastery.  And  bitterly  the  working  classes  felt  the  want  of  them 
when  they  fell.  Your  own  Cobbett  can  tell  you  that.”  .  .  . 

‘  “  If,  then,”  I  answered,  “in  spite  of  your  opinions,  you  confess  the 
clergy  to  be  so  bad,  why  are  you  so  angry  w  ith  men  of  our  opinions,  if 
we  do  plot  sometimes  a  little  against  the  Church?” 

‘  1  do  not  think  you  know  what  my  opinions  arc,  Mr.  Locke.  Did 
you  not  hear  me  just  now  praising  the  monasteries,  because  they  were 
socialist  and  democratic  ?  Hut  why  is  the  badness  of  the  clergy  any 
reason  for  pulling  down  the  Church  ?  That  is  another  of  the  confused 
irrationalities  into  which  you  all  allow  yourselves  to  fall.  What  do 
you  mean  by  crying  shame  on  a  man  for  being  a  bad  clergyman,  if  a 
good  clergyman  is  not  a  good  thing  ?  If  the  very  idea  of  a  clergyman 
was  abominable,  as  your  church-destroyers  ought  to  say,  you  ought  to 
praise  a  man  for  being  a  bad  one,  and  not  acting  out  this  same 
a\x)minablc  idea  of  priesthood.  ^  our  very  outcry  against  the  sins  of 
the  clergy  shows  that,  even  in  your  minds,  a  dim  notion  lies  some¬ 
where  that  a  clergyman’s  vocation  is,  in  itself,  a  divine,  a  holy,  a  bcnc- 
hcent  one.”  ... 

m)  words,  Mr.  Locke,  till  you  gain  the  respect  and  conti- 
u  never  rise.  The  day  w  ill  come  when  you 

.  wiU  find  that  the  clergy  are  the  only  class  who  can  help  you.  Ah, 
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you  may  shako  your  head.  I  warn  you  of  it.  They  were  the  only 
bulwark  of  the  poor  against  the  mediaeval  tyranny  of  rank ;  you  will 
find  them  the  only  bulwark  against  the  modern  tyranny  of  Mammon.”  ’ 
— Ih,  pp.  253 — 259. 

In  this  passage,  and  throughout  these  volumes,  the  reader 
must  understand  the  term  Mammon  to  designate  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  with  this  key  he  may  judge  for  himself 
how  far  the  clergy  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  the  bulwark 
to  protect  the  great  masses  of  the  population  against  any  tyranny 
of  theirs.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  days  of  monasteries  the 
clergy  were  an  intervening  estate  between  the  lay  aristocracy 
and  the  poor.  But  this  was  for  a  purpose  of  their  ow'u.  'Idiey 
only  interposed  to  deliver  them  from  the  serfdom  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  make  them  the  still  more  ignorant  and  abject  serfs  of 
the  (Uuirch.  The  two  despotisms  were  the  players,  and  the 
million  were  the  stake. 

Hut  the  sophism  involved  in  the  former  part  of  the  above 
quotation  requires  to  be  exposed,  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  is  insisted  on  still  more  empliatically  at  the  close  of  the  work. 

'J'hc  argument  may  be  thus  stated : — ‘  You  express  especial 
disgust  at  the  secularly  and  false  ])retensions  of  the  clergy. 
AN'liy  this  very  fact  indicates  that  you  regard  the  institution 
tlius  unworthily  administered  as  divine,  holy,  and  beneficent. 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  obtrusively  evident.  It  is  not 
the  delinquency  of  the  Anglican  clergyman,  as  such,  which  is  so 
rc])ulsivcly  unseemly,  but  the  delinquency  of  those  who  profess, 
not  only  to  be  spiritual  men,  but  to  be  specially  moved  by  the 
Holy  (ihost  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  the 
viciousness  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  that  galls  our 
sense  of  propriety,  and  not  the  worldliness  of  a  man,  who, 
through  any  one  of  the  thousand  legal  and  secular  avenues, 
is  thrust,  unqualified  and  unbidden,  into  the  pastoral  office. 
The  want  of  rcsj)cct  for  the  clergy  indicated  by  the  low'er 
classes,  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a  w\ant  of  respect  for 
religion. 

Me  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Alton  Locke 
leaves  the  Cathedral  town  intoxicated  with  love  for  Lillian,  and 
the  almost  equally  stimulative  prospect  of  literary  fame.  He 
returns  to  London  and  Sandy  Mackaye.  His  poems  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  lay  on  the  table  at  the  town-house  of  the  Dean,  where 
Locke  is  kindly  received,  and  rubs  shoulders  with  the  great 
literati,  and  among  others  with  a  distinguished  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  whom  many  readers  will  recognise  the  Chevalier  Hunsen. 
11  c  soon  finds  that  his  cousin  is  his  successful  rival  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  beautiful  Lillian,  and  a  bitter  hatred  accordingly 
springs  up  in  his  mind,  which  is  only  returned  by  the  gay  and 
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triumphant  iVivolitv  ol  the  dashing  aspirant  lor  clerical  promo¬ 
tion.  The  latter  attends  a  Chartist  meeting  over  which  Alton 
Locke  is  exerting  all  the  powers  of  his  talents  and  eloquence. 


Locke  is  exerting  all  the  powers  of  his  talents  and  eloquence. 
He  divulges  the  secret  of  Alton’s  intimacy  with  the  Dean’s 
family,  and  of  his  compromise  in  the  matter  of  the  ultra-liberal 
passages  in  his  poems.  His  relations  to  a  party  utterly  unworthy 
of  liim  speedily  change,  he  is  exposed  and  abused  by  the 
Chartist  press,  and  driven  from  the  conclave  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself  by  a  storm  of  vulgar  indignation.  IMeanwhilc 
l.ord  Lynedale  mherits  his  patrimonial  title,  and  Eleanor 
becomes  Lady  Kllerton.  Locke  is  consoled  by  the  eloquent 
wisdom  of  Sandy  Mackaye,  expressed  in  Scotch  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Sir  AN'alter  Scott  himself;  but  having  been  presented 
anonymously  with  a  pair  of  plush  breeches  as  a  satire  on  his 
‘  Flunkey  ism,’  passionately  throws  himself  back  into  the  gulph 
of  wild  physical* force  Chartism,  and  approves  the  honesty  of 
his  conversion  by  volunteering  an  embassy  into  the  excited 
agricultural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D  *  *  *.  Inflam¬ 
matory  speeches  are  delivered,  in  which  he  takes  a  half-con¬ 
senting  half-restraining  part.  The  infuriated  labourers  fire  an 
adjoining  farm-yard,  in  spite  of  Locke’s  efforts  to  withhold  them. 
On  the  approach  of  the  yeomanry  they  fly  in  all  directions.  Our 
hero  is  seized  apparently  inflagrante  delicto^  is  tried  in  the 
pr  esence  of  Lillian,  and  sentenced  to  an  extended  term  of 
imprisonment  within  sight  of  the  hospitable  deanery.  Having 
at  length  been  liberated,  and  smarting  under  his  fancied 
wrongs,  he  joins  the  frenzied  few  who  precii)itated  their  own 
ruin  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1848.  This  catastrophe  Sandy 
Mackaye  could  not  live  to  see.  The  wise  but  resolute  advocate 
of  ])opular  freedom  sank  under  the  disgrace  of  seeing  any  mem¬ 
bers  ol  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached,  disgracing  and 
ruining  the  common  cause  by  an  appeal  to  that  physical  force 
by  which  alone  the  wrongs  of  the  people  were  perpetuated,  and 
alter  an  outburst  of  dying  eloquence  closed  his  eyes  on  the  dawn 
of  that  eventful  day. 

Alton  Locke  is  designated  by  the  ‘  Times’  newspaper  as  the 
autobiography  of  a  Chartist.  Had  the  writer  considered  without 
prejudice  the  widely-held  principles  which  that  unhappy  name 
consigns  to  reprobation,  and  read  dispassionately  the  pages  of 
Alton  Locke,  he  would  not  have  adopted  this  title.  4'he  author 
of  this  book,  with  all  his  talents,  and  with  all  his  accurate  outline 
of  C  hartism,  has  not  enough  of  freedom  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mmd  to  grasp  this  great  subject.  Let  us  listen  to  his  own 
>\ords.  Ihe  autobiographer  and  his  quondam  shopmate,  to 
"  iujn  ^^e  have  iK'forc  referred  as  the  enthusiastic  Chartist,  are 
passing  the  \  ictoria  I  hcatre  at  night,  and,  observing  the  vouthlul 
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aiul  proriigate  rabble  at  its  doors,  ‘  Would  a  change  in  the 
rrancliise,’  said  Alton,  ‘  cure  that  t  ’  llis  companion  replies  : — 

‘  “  Household  SuflVage  mightn't — but  j;ivc  us  the  Charter,  and  we’ll 
see  about  it !  Give  us  the  (-liarter,  and  we'll  send  workmen  into  l*ar- 
liament  that  shall  soon  tind  out  whether  something  better  can’t  be  put 
in  the  way  of  the  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  London  who  live  by 
theft  and  prostitution,  than  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Victoria — a 
pretty  name !  They  say  the  Queen’s  a  good  woman — and  I  don’t 
doubt  it.  I  wonder  often  if  she  knows  what  her  precious  namesake 
here  is  like?  .  .  .  From  that  night  1  was  a  Chartist,  heart  and  soul — 
and  so  were  a  million  and  a  half  more  of  the  best  artizans  in  England 
— at  least,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my  company.  Yes ;  I, 
too,  like  (’rossthwaitc,  took  the  upper  classes  at  their  word ;  bowed 
down  to  the  idol  of  political  institutions,  and  pinned  my  hopes  of 
salvation  on  “  the  possession  of  one-ten-thousandth  part  of  a  talker  in 
the  national  palaver.”  ...  I  had  so  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
the  only  method  of  getting  what  1  wanted,  that  I  neglected,  alas  I  but 
too  often,  to  try  the  methods  which  lay  already  by  me.  “  If  we  had 
but  the  Charter" — was  the  e.xcusc  for  a  thousand  lazinesses  and 
procrastinations.  “If  we  had  but  the  (’barter’’ — 1  should  be  good, 
and  free,  and  happy.  Fool  that  I  was!  It  was  within,  rather  than 
without,  that  I  needed  reform.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  seem  to 
have  learnt  that  the  only  thing  to  legcnerate  the  world  is  not 
more  of  any  system,  good  or  bad,  but  simply  more  of  the  Spirit 
of  (jod.  About  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  the  (Charter  I  have 
found  out  my  mistake.  1  believe  no  more  in  “  Morison’s- Fill- 
remedics,”  as  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  them.  Talismans  arc  worthless, 
d'he  age  of  spirit-compelling  spells,  whether  of  parchment  or  carbuncle, 
is  past — if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed.  The  (’iiartcr  will  no  more  make 
men  good,  than  political  economy,  or  the  observance  of  the  (’hurch 
Calendar — a  fact  which  we  working-men,  1  really  believe,  have,  under 
the  pressure  of  wholesome  defeat  and  (iod-sent  affliction,  found  out 
sooner  than  our  more  “  enlightened”  fellow-idolaters.’ — //».  p.  158. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  us  to  the  last  degree  crude  and  erro¬ 
neous.  The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  theory  of  manhood 
suffrage  was  framed  to  supersede  the  (Christian  religion — he  fails 
to  see  that  political  and  spiritual  reformation,  though  they  may 
be  prosecuted  from  the  same  motives,  contemplate  different 
objects,  and  pursue  them  by  different  means.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  between  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  and  a 
religious  revival ;  and,  while  on  the  one  hand  spiritual  religion  is 
degraded  by  being  thus  coerced  into  connexion  with  projects  to 
which  it  has  no  natural  relation,  so  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  set 
aside  a  demand  for  political  reforms  by  urging  the  duty  of  per¬ 
sonal  amendment.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  produced  any  effect  upon  the  really  Christian  world ;  but  if 
it  saved  a  hundred  boroughs  from  long-continued  spoliation, 
and  introduced  into  them  a  mild  and  economical  administration 
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which  allayed  the  animosities  of  years — that  of  itself  was  a  grand 
advantage.  If  such  measures  are  not  the  dew  of  grace,  they  arc 
at  least  the  rain  that  descends  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 

Our  author’s  notices  of  the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  equally 
show  him  incompetent  to  write  a  history  of  Chartism.  A  few 
misguided  and  unprincipled  men  undoubtedly  sought  that  occa¬ 
sion  as  an  opportunity  for  violence  and  plunder.  The  thief 
population  of  liondon,  which  is  said  to  be  twenty  thousand 
strong,  though  without  concert  in  the  movement,  doubtless 
hailed  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction;  but  the  vast  numbers 
who  had  intended  to  assemble  on  that  day,  prior  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  demonstration  of  resistance,  clearly  showed  that  they  had 
none  but  peaceful  intentions.  The  large  majority  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  the  meeting,  while  those  who  attended  it  came 
entirely  unarmed.  I'lie  parturient  mountain  assuredly  gave 
birth  to  the  mouse,  but  it  was  the  city  that  w  as  in  labour  and  not 
the  country.  But  a  few  months  before  a  hundred  thousand  men 
had  marched  to  the  Treasury  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
Navigation  Bill,  and  their  exhibition  of  physical  force  met  with 
no  rebuke.  The  advocates  of  Parliamentary  Beform  felt  justified 
by  this  fact  in  attempting  a  similar  demonstration  ;  and  the  base 
designs  of  a  few’  insignificant  individuals,  occurring  coinciden¬ 
tally  with  the  outbreak  of  Continental  revolutions,  gave  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  conspiracy,  of  which,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  the 
enemies  of  popular  rights  basely  availed  themselves  to  throw  a 
charge  of  treason  and  sedition  upon  multitudes  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  as  loyal  as  the  Parliament  itself.  That  sham  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  exploded,  but  no  thanks  to  Alton  Locke. 

'I  he  conclusion  of  this  autobiography  may  be  briefly  told. 
Ihe  hero  has  a  personal  collision  w’ith  his  exulting  cousin,  in 
which  the  latter  is,  of  course,  successful,  and  finds  his  way  in 
despair  to  the  filthy  den  in  which  the  w  ife  and  children  of  a 
quondam  fellow* -w'orkman  are  lying  dead  of  an  infectious  fever. 
A  half-finished  coat  is  throwm  over  the  corpses,  and  the  cousin, 
w  ho  has  now'  married  Lillian,  dies  of  the  contagion  by  w’earing  the 
garment.  Lord  Ellerton  has  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ; 
and  Eleanor,  w'ho  drops  her  title,  spends  her  life  and  fortune  as  a 
blister  of  Mercy,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  associated  labour 
amongst  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  of  her  own  sex.  Alton 
has  caught  the  fever,  and,  after  the  delirious  dreaming  of  a  few' 
days,  the  description  of  which  w  e  consider  the  most  tedious  and 
t  le  foolish  part  of  the  book,  finds  Eleanor  at  his  bedside. 

y  her  conversations  he  is  converted  to  w  hat  the  author  regards 
as  true  religion,  quits  the  country  at  her  expense  for  a  w  armer 
climate,  and  expires  w  hile  gazing  on  the  verdant  shores  of  some 
tilaorado  of  emigration. 
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Such  is  the  plot  of  this  singular  Hction.  We  have  already 
shown  that  we  regard  the  theology  and  the  politics  of  the  writer 
as  alike  defective.  To  these  great  subjects  the  latter  portion  of 
the  work  is  especially  devoted,  and  the  enthusiastic  Eleanor,  and 
her  uncle,  the  dean,  who  is  represented  as  having  exchanged  a 
genteel  and  scientific  Christianity  for  true  religion,  are  made  the 
exponents  of  the  author's  sentiments.  In  their  instructions  to 
their  gifted  convert,  there  is  unquestionably  much  of  truth  and 
beauty ;  still  this  elaborate  cclaircisscment  of  the  work  only 
confirms  the  opinion  which  we  deliberately  record  respecting  it. 
We  never  met  with  a  book,  written,  as  this  is,  with  extraordinary 
power,  which  contained  within  it  so  strange  a  mixture  of  vital 
truth  and  pernicious  error. 

In  answer  to  the  dying  youth’s  suggestions,  against  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  the  mild  dignitary  suggests  the  grandest 
achievements  of  moral  science,  and  even  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  as  illustrative  of  his  principle,  that  it  is  only  the 
customs,  and  not  the  laws  of  nature,  which  were  su])crscdcd  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  a  word,  he  seeks  to  show 
that  these  inventions,  interfering,  as  they  do,  with  all  the  old 
relations  of  time  and  space,  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind,  with  the  miracles  which  attested  the  divinity  of  C/hrist. 
Need  we  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  f  If  the  difference 
between  the  miracles  of  (Jlirist  and  the  achievements  of  scientific 
men  by  merely  a  natural  one,  dependent  only  on  a  superior 
development  of  those  powers  by  which  sagacity  and  moral 
excellence  ordinarily  compel  both  matter  and  mind  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  men,  what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  any  more  than  (if  we  may  speak  it  with 
reverence)  that  of  Watt  and  Wheatstone  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  divine  condescension  of  our  l.ord’s  appeal :  ‘  If  I  had  not 
done  among  you  the  works  which  no  other  man  did,  ye  would 
not  have  had  sin  C  Nay,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  divinely  and  preternaturally  revealed  ? 

The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Ellcrton,  or,  as  she  is  still 
designated,  Eleanor,  adapts  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the 
bewildered  mind  of  her  patient,  arc  of  a  much  less  exceptionable 
kind  ;  and,  could  we  afford  the  space,  we  would  gladly  extract  the 
impassioned  address  in  which  she  harmonizes  what  are  called 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  popular  rights  with  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  further  extracts,  nor, 
which  w’c  most  regret,  for  the  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Sandy  Mackaye,  which,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  book.  Let  the  reader  suppose  Edie  Ochiltree 
retaining  all  the  simplicity  of  his  humour,  and  all  the  native 
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power  of  his  eloquence,  through  the  discipline  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books,  and  he  will  have  before  him  ^ 

the  idea  of  Sandy  Mackaye.  AVe  can  only  represent  him  in  a 
single  soliloquy.*  lie  and  Alton  have  been  hearing  an  infidel 
Cvhartist  lecture  on  the  right-mindness  of  human  nature,  and 
its  consequent  capacity  for  every  social  and  political  function. 

Our  hero  was  a  little  captivated  with  the  bold  paradoxes  and  the 
wild  inock-elo(iuent  declamation  he  had  listened  to,  whereupon 
the  old  Scotchman  thus  delivers  himself: — 

‘  “  An’  sac  the  dcevil’s  dead  !”  said  Sandy,  half  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
crooning  and  smoking  that  night  over  the  fire.  “  Gone  at  last,  pair 
fallow ! — an’  he  sac  little  appreciated  too  !  Every  gowk  laying  his  \ 
ain  sins  on  Xickie’s  back.  Pair  Nickie!  verra  like  that  much  misun- 
derstood  politcccian,  Mr.  John  Cade,  as  Charles  Puller  ca’d  him  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons — an’  he  to  be  dead  at  last!  The  warld  ’ll  seem 
quite  unco  without  his  auld  furrant  phizog  on  the  streets.  Aweel, 
aweel,  aiblins  he’s  but  shamming. 

“  When  pleasant  spring  came  on  apace,  | 

And  showers  began  to  fa’ ;  ,1 

John  Parleycorn  got  up  again,  I 

And  sore  surprised  them  a’.”  . 

At  ony  rate.  I’d  no  bury  him  till  he  began  to  smell  a  w’ce  strong,  like.  | 
It’s  a  grewsome  thing,  is  premature  interment,  Alton,  laddie  !”  ’ 

We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  this  author  will  place  himsclt 
under  the  posthumous  instruction  of  Sandy  Alackaye,  he  will  not  i 
write  another  Alton  Locke.  We  lay  the  book  down  with  mingled  | 

feelings  of  admiration  and  dissatisfaction.  It  presents  us  with  1 

the  evidences  of  a  fine  and  cultivated  mind,  and  with  many  of 
the  elements  of  a  great  and  lasting  work.  Put  in  every  grand  j 
system  of  principles  which  the  author  seeks  to  develop,  there  is  ,j 
some  cardinal  eccentricity  which  disorders  the  whole  machinery.  I 
11  is  ])olitical  economy’  is  an  impracticable  chimera,  his  zeal  for 
social  reforms  is  tierce  and  volcanic,  and  his  theology  lacks  the 
foundation  of  simple  and  reverent  faith.  Still  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  his  very  errors  suggestive  of  right ;  and  when  he  does 
enunciate  truths  which  otlier  men  onlv  hint  and  whisper,  he 
stamps  his  idea  incfiaceably’  on  the  memory’’  and  the  heart  of  the 
reader  in  ‘  thoughts  which  breathe  and  words  that  burn.’ 
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added.  Priestcraft ;  or,  the  ^fonarch  of  the  Middle  Ayes :  a 
Drama.  By  Joseph  Turnley.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on 
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3.  The  Trial  of  Antichrist,  otherwise  the  Man  of  Sin,  for  Hiyh 
'Treason  ayainst  the  Son  of  (iod,  tried  at  the  Sessions  House  of 
'Truth.  'Taken  in  Short-hand  by  a  Friend  to  St.  Peter.  Aber¬ 
deen  :  King.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1849. 

4.  Antidote  to  the  Popish  Articles  of  Faith,  enacted  by  the  Sorhonne, 
1542.  By  John  Calvin.  Dundee:  Middleton.  London:  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Adams,  and  Co. ;  Nisbet  and  Co.  1846. 

5.  'The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy.  Delivered  in  London,  A.D. 
1701,  by  Robert  Fleminy,  V.D.M.  IVith  an  Appendix,  containiny 
Extracts  on  Prophecy  from  Mede,  Owen,  Durham,  Willi  son,  ^'c. 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Aberdeen :  King.  London  :  Ward  and 
Co.  1849. 

6.  Auricular  Confession  and  Popish  Nunneries.  By  William  Ilogan, 
formerly  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  Author  of  ‘  Popery,  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  is.’  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

7.  'The  Pope,  and  his  Pretensions.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.l).  liOndon  : 
Ward  and  Co.  1850. 

8.  'The  Papal  Invasion  :  How  to  Defeat  it.  An  Appeal  to  British 
Protestants.  (Dedicated  to  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.)  By  James 
Carlile,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  ‘  Protestant  World.’  Ix)ndon : 
Seeleys;  Ward  and  (’o.  1850. 

9.  The  Present  Aspects  of  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain  ;  Facts, 
Forebodinys,  and  Hopes,  reyardiny  our  Fatherland.  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Pope's  Bull.  By  John  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
London  :  W.  F.  Ramsay. 

10.  Lectures  on  Cardinal  Wiseman. — Notes  on  the  CardinaV s  Mani¬ 
festo,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Riyht  lion.  Lord  John  Russell.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1850. 
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11.  DissfnI  and  the  I'apul  Hull.  ‘  A'»  lutolcmm-e,'  A  lii  spiuixe  lo  thi 
('ry  of  '  Su  Popery.'  By  Newman  Hall,  B.A.  I,ondon;  John 
Snow.  1850. 

12.  I^omanism  in  Enyland  Exposed,  The  Eedempforisrs  Fathers  of 
St,  Mary^s  Convent,  Parhroad,  Clapham.  By  Charles  Hastings 
Collette.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved.  London: 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1851. 

13.  Plain  UWds  to  Plain  People.  By  the  Rev.  William  Forster. 
liOndon  :  Ward  and  Co. 

14.  Priest,  the  Essenee  of  Pope;  or,  the  Lord's  Supremacy.  Jn 
Appeal  to  the  Reason  and  Candour  of  the  People,  on  the  subject  of 
the  True  Head  of  the  ('hurch.  By  J.  B.  Brown,  A.B.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Ward  and  Co. 

15.  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Rehyion.  By  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.l).,  F.U.S.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
Popish  Aggression  of  1850,  with  some  Remarkable  Disclosures  of 
Romanist  Policy  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation.  London: 
Jackson  and  Walford.  1851. 

We  arc  not  sorry  to  begin  our  labours  in  this  New  Series  of  the 
‘  Eclectic  Review’  amid  the  strife  of  The  Guam)  Contuoveusy. 
Wbatever  may  be  said  of  the  political  aspects  of  Popery  in 
England,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  the  way  in  which  our  great 
statesmen  deal  with  it,  or  in  whatever  light  we  may  regard  its 
relations  to  the  (iucen's  supremacy,  to  the  rights  of  the  national 
Episcopacy,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Churches,  the 


time  has  come  lor  a  fair  exposition  of  the  doctrines,  institutions, 
and  spirit  ot  the  Papal  church,  and  for  a  strong  advocacy  ot  the 
religious  principles  embodied  in  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
hor  many  years  past,  British  Christians  have  deeply  shared  the 
lihoral-mindedness  by  which  the  legislature  has  enlarged  the 
Ircedom  of  all  religionists ;  and,  while  honestly  upholding  the  \ 
civil  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  without  distinction,  they  | 
have  not  liked  to  touch  the  theological  controversies,  for  lear  of  j 
reviving  the  civil  animosities  of  their  manly  progenitors.  Of  | 
this  feeling  Nonconformists  have  partaken  to  a  greater  degree,  | 
wc  believe,  than  any  other  Protestant  bodies.  That  they  have 
been  prudent  as  well  as  generous,  wise  as  well  as  Catholic,  in  I 
cherishing  this  feeling,  has  long  been  our  opinion,  and  such  h 
our  opinion  still.  \\  e  have  an  unshaken  reliance  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  ol  our  principles,  and  on  the  power  of  truth ;  and  it  is  no  j 
small  consolation  to  us  that,  amid  the  perversions  which  have 
troubled  the  ancient  universities,  and  the  clergy  of  the  (diurch 
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oi  England,  very  few— scarcply  any— movements  towards  Home 
have  rutHed  the  tranqndlity  of  1‘rotest ant  Dissenters 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  qnulual 
decay  of  interest  m  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Romanists 
and  ourselves  Me  have  been  hurt  and  sickened,  now  and 
icn,  b\  the  herce  onslaught,  the  unsparing  bitterness,  the 
exaggerated  tone  of  proud  audacity,  with  which  zealous  Pro¬ 
testants,  very  good  friends  of  ours,  have  seized  every  opportunity 
for  the  flourish  of  platform  trumpets,  the  roll  of  ‘  drum  eccle¬ 
siastic,  the  gleam  of  the  theological  sabre,  against  the  Papists 
and  thar  clergy.  W  c  have  watched  such  demonstrations  of  the 
church  militant  here  upon  earth,’  with  more  apprehension  than 
hope,  and  we  think  we  have  good  authority  for  saying,  that  the 
lapists  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  these  exhibi¬ 
tions,  as  bringing  them  into  notice,  placing  them  in  the  position 
of  pcifons  attacked,  enabling  them  to  jily  against  the  Church 
Establishment  the  weapons  which  are  hurled  against  themselves, 
and  thus  not  merely  confirming  their  own  jicople,  but  increasing 
tile  number  of  their  converts.  ^ 

Not  a  little  of  tbc  apathy  towards  polemical  discussions  ofthe 

bdhT*!”"®  °nr  ^  ^ occasioned  by  the  impossi- 
b  y  of  meddling  witli  them  at  all  without  irritating  scyeral 
millions  of  our  fcllow-sub|ects,  especially  in  IrelaiuL  They 
cannot  bear  to  have  their  religion  attacked.  Accustomed  to  look 
on  tlh-it  religion  as  one  entire  system,  identified  with  all  that  is 
tiue,  fioly,  good,  ancient,  authoritative,  and  divine,  the  less  they 

wsc  while  the  passions  are  awake ;  and  what,  in  other  com- 

Wt"l  ri lo  ««  a  challenge  to  discuss,  is 
y  ic  Romanists  as  an  insult  to  be  revenged.  A  similar 
(  anger,  it  must  be  candidly  acknowledged,  lies  among  ourselves. 

e  kimw  soinethmg  of  Orange  processions,  of  toasting  ‘  the 
pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  memory  ’  of  the  Kentish  fire,  of 
‘  o  opciy  riots,  and  we  should  deprecate,  as  among  the  sorest 

mo  !c  ‘“"-aids  the  re-appetirance  of  J’rotestant 

inous.  Among  Dissenters,  too,  s])ecial  causes  have  operated  to 
prevent  strong  excitement  in  this  direction.  Thev  have  arLoied 
not  unjustly,  ‘  the  Church  of  England  has  done  all  she  coidd  to’ 
ynote  onr  existence;  lier  clergy  have  looked  on  us  with  insolent 
■corn;  her  organs  of  literature  have  not  done  justice  to  the 

adornyn'^T•‘l^'‘'"‘?  "">  '‘ave 

tboiV  1-  places  if  they  had  not  been  conscientious  in 

Uieir  dissent ;  and  the  smaller  fry  of  empty  but  busy  curates  have 

•owl  .  T”  •  ‘ic'ionncing  our  doctrines  as  damnable, 

or  .  our  pastors  .as  unauthorized  and  unfit  to  teach  us 

o  conduct  our  worship.  If  they  were  consulted — the  great 
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body  ot  the  Anirliran  bishops  and  ])ricsts— we  should  not  be 
even  tolerated  ;  all  our  liberties  have  been  secured,  not  by  the 
('hnrch,  btit  bv  the  Hritish  House  of  Coinnions.  \\  e  hold  doc- 
trin«‘s  which  are  as  rt'ally  opposed  to  the  C hutch  ol  Ln^land  as 
to  the  (’liurch  of  Koine,  and  we  have  no  mind  to  fight  for  either 
of  them  against  the  other.  e  will  not  join  in  the  ci\,  Ihe 
(Iturch  is  in  danger,”  or,  “  No  Topery.”  We  have  no  need  to 
care  for  Kroti'stant  ascendency  or  Papal  ascendency.  e  look 
to  Parlitiment  for  protection  against  both.  e  want  no  church 
establishment  for  ourselves.  \\  c  would  not  have  it  for  others.* 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  glancing  at  w  hat  appears  to  us  to 
he  another  source  of  inattention  to  the  profound  dispute  on 
which  w'e  are  dwelling ;  w’e  allude  to  the  taste  for  the  rhetorical, 
the  sentimental,  or  the  semi-philosophical,  rather  than  the  in¬ 
structive  and  the  argumentative,  in  public  teaching.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  cold  and  formal  preaching  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  to  be  regahd  with  eloquence,  to  be  moved  by  pathetic 
touclu's,  to  revel  in  the  creations  of  fancy,  or  to  float  away  to 
some  drc'amy  cloud-land  of  enchantment  on  the  silvery  stream 
of  speculation  ;  but  these  are  not  the  teachings  that  are  to 
keep  among  us  the  robust  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  race  of  bold,  earnest,  and  resolute  believers.  W  e  hope  the 
age  is  pre])aring  to  demand  something  higher,  more  clear,  power- 
ful,  elevating,  dealing  more  freely  with  the  rudiments  of  things, 
better  fitted  to  the  onward  ])rogress  of  individual  and  social 
energy,  less  irascible  in  small  matters,  yet  never  shrinking  from 
hold  and  earnest  controversy  w  here  essentials  are  at  stake.  For 
frivolous,  personal,  or  purely  sectarian  wranglings,  we  have  no 
tiuste,  nor  have  wt'  any  complacency  towards  those  who  are  fond 
of  indulging  in  them  ;  but  we  have  no  hope  of  seeing  great 
truths  firmly  gras])ed  by  any  other  minds  than  those  which 
delight  in  vigorous  thought. 

I  here  are  (juarters  in  which,  w’e  fear,  there  is  undue  reliance 
on  the  intellectual  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  It  seems  to  be 
imagined  by  some  that  our  people  are  too  well  educated  to  be 
seduced  by  the  trumpery  of  superstition,  or  the  plausibilities  of 
Jesuitical  pretensions  ;  as  if  it  were  not  true  that  large  masses  of 
our  people  are  wo/  well-educated  ;  that  among  the  w’ell-educated 
the  greatest  number  of  recent  converts  have  been  made  in  Fng- 
land  to  the  C  hurch  ot  Rome  ;  that  the  highest  order  of  education 
IS  familiar  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  agents  of  that 
(  hurch  ;  and  that  the  training  of  children  in  their  peculiar  tenets 
IS  om*  of  their  most  successful  modes  of  propagation,  d'hen  as 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  the  liberality  is  either  theological 
or  political.  Ihe  theological  liberalism  of  our  times  has  a  mani- 
est  tendency  towards  scepticism,  a  state  of  mind  w  hich  is  not  of 
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a  naluro  to  bf,.oimanent,an<l  which  ends  in  the  subjection  of 
the  wearuvl  intellect  to  the  authority  of  thet'hnrcli.  as  often,  for 
"  "5"  satisfactory  conviction  of  the  trnfli  Th<‘ 

po  itical  liberals  .are  so  extensively  open  to  the  imputation  of 
indiHerence,  or  of  severe  aversion,  to  evangelical  trnth,  that  they 
arc  naturally  regarded  as  much  more  the  allies  than  the  opm,^ 
nents  of  the  1  apal  hierarchy,  ^\'ho  have  been  the  most  fbrwird 
advocates  of  Maynooth  grants  ?  liy  what  party  has  the  course 
been  pursued  towards  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colonies,  which 
gives  so  much  the  .ajipearance  of  vindication  to  the  recent 

reTimrT'.hl  '  '  *‘'l*l><>rt  have  statesmen 

clad,  111  the  piospect  of  measures  for  endowing  the  Jfoman 
(  athohe  priesthood  in  Ireland  ?  ^  ■»-  ivom.m 

Ihit,  It  may  be  said,  ‘  we  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  s.a.racitv  of 
ottr  ru  ers.  They  are  bound  to  take  care,  and  we  belie^rthey 
ni  l  take  care,  that  our  Protestant  liberties  ami  institutions  are 
defende.l  from  foreign  interference.’  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
imjmgn  the  wisdom,  or  to  doubt  the  power,  of  the  present 
(  .overnment  in  this  business ;  yet  we  have  seen  enough  }o  con- 
vmce  us  that  the  (government  is  slow  to  move  unless  s^timulated, 

.1  d  poweiless^or  yW  unless  supported,  by  the  peoide  Wh  it 
.s  most  wanted  is,  therefore,  th.'t  the’p/ople  be ‘tlmronghly 
tn  ig  1  died  on  the  question.  We  have  no  desire  that  the 

•I'tX'he'J-  m  '■»  rfeparfment,  the  functions  of 

nerm:  •  ’  ‘I®  "c  object  to  such  .assumption  in  things 

pe.ta.ning  to  religion.-It  is  no  m.atter  of  regret  to  ns,  that  fbr 

tin-  ma.df"  /r'*'  "  strongly  expressed  desire  for 

(' I  ris  ^  <^^>'-ist.an  unity.  Impelled  by  this  desire, 

points  of  to  inizc  the  c.ssential 

m  s  of  their  agreement  greatly  more  than  their  lesser  grounds 

o  d.fleiencc,  and  the  spiritual  in  religion  has  been  gradually 

iioir*^*f?  «'*  ^  ‘*tern  logic,  the  accur.ate  defini- 

sr  ,o  l“'r  "••‘■‘•Ii  <livided  the  theological 

■  rts  of  the  island  were  eagerly  read,  or  listened  to,  bv  stronir- 
mnded  and  stout-hearted  Protestants,  have  almost  dislipiiearcd 
tint*  rr*i  our  books.  It  is  well,  in  many  respects, 

wmk  *”.■  J  their 

time 'net  ,'*'**  Reod  effects  will  jirobably  pervade  all  coming 
me  tit  late  we  have  been  more  accustomed  to  being  instructed 
II  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  life,  and  summoned,  by  lucid 
s  .atements  or  passiomate  appeals,  to  the  great  |)hilanthtopic 
nterjirises  of  (dinstian  charity.  It  belongs  to  the  imperfectness 
ot  «.nr  nature,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  elevating  or  excitine 
ministrations  of  evangelical  trnth,  men  have  scarcely  been  calm 
*‘nou^^li,  nor  always  siilliciciitly  inloniKMl,  for  dcalin^r  the 
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irreat  vital  doctrines  in  wliich  Christianity  consists,  and  for  per¬ 
ceiving  how  essential  the  intelligent  holding  of  those  doctrines 
is  to  the  true  spiritualism,  and  to  the  proper  direction  and  tone, 
of  our  benevolent  confederacies  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
'Ihus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  real  diflerence  between 
Popery  and  the  CJospel,  and  all  the  evil  consequences  of  every 
sort  which  necessarily  follow  this  ancient  and  cumtdafive  em¬ 
bodiment  of  errors,  have  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  occupy 
men’s  thoughts,  and  for  any  person  to  distinguish  himself  by 
unusual  attention  to  such  old-fashioned  themes,  was  to  bring 
upon  himself  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  pity  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  liberal.  Now  whatever  was  true  in  the  apostolic 
age,  or  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  is  true  still.  The 
enemies  of  that  truth  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  it  now  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Paul  or  of  Luther,  and,  therefore,  it  is  as 
important  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  men 
to  (’hrist,  in  our  time  as  it  was  in  theirs.  W  c  arc  willing  to 
concede,  that  as  the  intellectual  aspects  of  this  age  arc  not  the 
same  as  those  of  any  which  have  gone  before,  so  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  fixed  and  certain  truths  of  the  gospel  must  vary 
from  former  modes ;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  concede  that 
these  truths  are  to  be  merged,  or  modified,  by  transient  specu¬ 
lations.  Phrase  it  as  you  will,  there  is  one  truth,  and  one  only, 
which  concerns  man  in  his  highest  interests,  and  the  aflirmation 
or  denial  of  that  one  tr\ith  is  the  test  of  belief  or  disbelief  in 
('hristianity.  If  the  sole  mi:i>iati()N  of  Jesus  (Tiuist  is,  as 
wc  liold,  the  actual  groundwork  of  Christianity,  and  if  the 
apostolic  doctrine  concerning  that  mediation  is,  as  we  maintain, 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  be 
ever  on  our  guard  lest  something  else — that  is,  something  false 
should  he  substituted  lor  a  truth  of  such  Catholic  and  perma¬ 
nent  concern.  I  he  something  else — the  false  instead  of  the 
true — is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  distinctive  essence  of  the 
Roman  (  atholic  theology.  On  that  theology,  whether  avowedly 
or  not,  yet  with  perfect  consistency,  its  liicrarchy,  its  observ¬ 
ances,  its  arrogant  assumptions,  and  its  enslaving  superstitions, 
arc  strongly  built.  Its  advocates  claim  for  that  theology  the 
authoiity  ot  apostolical  teaching,  of  ancient  and  consentaneous 
interpretation,  and  ot  universal  practical  expediency;  and  on 
behalf  of  these  claims  they  arc  well  prepared  by  learning,  mental 
4  l^clp  me,  and  the  traditionary  skill  ot  long  experience,  to  ofier 
sue  1  arguments  as  many  conscientious  Protestants  have  been 
unable  to  resist.  Supposing  that  a  large  body  of  such  advocates 
can  be  found  in  England  to-dav,  and  that  tliev  arc  likely  to  he 
strongly  reinforced  from  the  Established  Church  and  two' of  the 
uintrsitits  ot  England,  we  ask  our  readers,  how  arc  they  to  hr 
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met,  aiul  by  whom  (  No  proceedings  ot  the  government,  no 
act  of  parliament,  will  avail  us  here.  'J'he  national  hatred  of 
Popery,  and  the  hereditary  Proti'stantism  of  the  hulk  of  our 
population,  may  he  subdued  by  such  means  as  the  Papacy  has 
at  its  command.  \V  ithout  being  cither  bigots  or  alarmists,  w’c 
ask  again,  how  arc  the  devices  of  this  subtle  adversary  to  Ix' 
overthrow  n  t 

W'e  are  obliged  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  w  idely-spread 
incredulity  among  us,  as  to  the  actual  spread  of  Popery  in  this 
nation.  Though  chapels,  colleges,  monasteries,  priests,  reviews, 
newspapers,  vicars-a])ostolic,  have  been  increasing  over  the  land, 
and  proselytes  have  been  raj)idly  gained  from  the  higher  classt  s, 
some  of  us  have  imagined  that  all  this  is  unworthy  of  serious 
notice,  and  is  easily  accounted  for  by  Irish  immigration,  by  the 
temporary  reaction  arising  from  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
Roman  (^itholics,  and  by  the  weak  fancies  of  a  few'  Churchmen, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  colh'ges,  having  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  less  inliuence  on  its  every-day  proci’edings. 

‘  A  minister  of  the  Kstablishmcnt,’  says  Dr.  Morison,  ‘  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  perhaps,  with  the  statistics  of  his  own  (Miurch  than  any  other 
living  man,  assured  me  lately  that  there  were  at  least  three  thousand 
of  his  brethren  wlio  sympathized  more  or  less  with  the  Tractarian 
heresy.*  Rut  they  all  retain  their  livings  snugly,  and  will,  in  some 
dioceses,  receive  kinder  treatment  than  if  they  believed  with  Thomas 
Scott,  or  John  Newton.  What  may  be  the  eflect  upon  the  English 
mind  of  so  much  adverse  teaching,  accompanied  by  all  the  characteristic 
zeal  of  tlie  Romish  priesthood,  whom  the  Tractarians  closely  imitate  in 
dress  and  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Rut  there  can  be  no 
lack  of  charity  in  affirming  boldly  that  such  teachers  cannot  liclp  for¬ 
ward  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  nor  aid  the  true  interests  of  our 

dearly-purchased  Reformation . It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  from 

1830  to  1850,  the  Trjictarian  Era,  Roman  Catholics,  in  England  alone, 
built  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  chapels  or  cathedrals  ;  a  imttihvr 
exceed nuf  hi/  one  hundred  and  sevcntjf~Jive  the  ftro  best  decades  they 
experienced  before^  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation .  In  fact,  the 
Tractarian  reign,  from  1830  to  1850,  has  done  more  for  l*opery  by 
tar  than  the  thirty  years  before,  of  hard  Popish  labour,  had  been 
able  to  effect.  From  1800  to  1810,  the  Romish  chapels  built  were 
sixteen  ;  from  1810  to  1820,  they  were  ticenty  ;  from  1820  to  1830, 
they  were  thirty-nine.  During  the  thirty  years,  then,  which  preceded 
1830,  there  were  only  seventy -Jive.  Catholic  places  of  worship  erected; 
while,  in  the  Tractarian  period,  from  1830  to  1850,  tiro  hundred  and 
thirty-four  reared  their  heads  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages. ^ 
Now’,  make  what  you  will  of  our  increasing  j)opidation,  and  of  any 
other  circumstance  you  please  to  name,  you  cannot  account  for  this 

•  Our  own  inquines  on  the  suhjert  have  led  us  to  form  the  opinion,  that 
the  numher  of  such  clergymen  does  m»t  exceed  tiro  thousand. 

1  See  Catholic  .Annual  Register,  p.  7. 
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remarkable  fact  in  any  other  way  than  by  admitting  the  common, 
sense  explanation.  That  Tractartanism  has  been  the  best 
ERIFNI)  OF  Rome  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Think  of  the  respectable  accessions 
which  Tractarianism  has  actually  made  to  the  ranks  of  Romanism. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  lords  and  ladies,  and  persons  of  good  familj, 
who,  by  the  teaching  of  Tractarians,  have  been  induced  to  go  over 
to  the  Romish  Church,  what  an  impulse  must  it  have  given  to  all 
the  movements  of  that  community,  to  find  itself,  ih  nine  short  years  * 
enriched  and  glorified  by  the  accession  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  th® 
best  educated  men  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  supply  ! 
Morisons  Present  Aspe(  ts^  pp.  10 — 12. 

The  absorption  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  is  favourable  to  that  disregard  for  the  question  of 
Rrotestantism  against  Popery,  which  we  arc  endeavouring  to 
explain.  Even  religious  men  have,  in  this  day  of  struggle  and 
competition,  but  little  leisure  for  thought  on  such  matters:  tliey 
imagine  that  their  scattered  fragments  of  time  for  reading  are  too 
]>recious  to  be  frittered  away  in  discussions  about  Popery  and 
the  Reformation.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  read  the  Hiblc  and 
books  of  practical  devotion,  and  to  leave  their  neighbours  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  adhere  to  their  own  churches,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be.  bile  we  take  this  view  of  the  feelings  of 
our  working  and  busy  men,  we  arc  happy  in  regarding  these 
feelings  as  essentially  Protestant,  and  we  rely  on  them,  not  a 
little,  for  the  defence  of  our  country  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Pope.  Our  unleigned  respect  for  these  classes  of  our  fellow- 
Protestants,  however,  prompts  us  to  oH’er  for  their  perusal  the 
results  ot  our  reading  and  meditations  on  subjects  which,  we  arc 
well  assured,  arc  more  closely  connected  than  appears  at  first 
with  their  liberty  to  read  their  Ribles  and  practical  treatises,  and 
to  think  for  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  salvation.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  for  their  own  sakes  personally^  and  for  the  sake 
of  their  children  and  ot  their  country,  that  any  circumstances 
slunild  draw  their  minds  away  from  the  investigation  of  those 
religious  truths,  that,  both  in  theory  and  in  historical  fact,  lie  at 
the  foundation  ot  all  the  liberties  which  they  so  dearly  R^d  so 
justly  piize.  Ihe  truths  to  which  we  refer  arc  as  noble  as  they 
aie  sacred,  as  practical  as  they  are  sublime  ;  they  elevate  man 
"  u  e  they  honour  God  ;  and  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  them  is  as  conducive  to  the  dignified  and 
sate  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  it 

^  higher  blessings  of  the  life 

\  ^  *  Resides  the  vital  truths  of  the  gospel,  other  prin- 

‘  ^  Annual  Register’  for  the  con- 
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ciples,  bearing  on  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  have  been 
utterly  subverted  by  Popery,  and  but  imperfectly  restored  by 
the  Reformation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  out  by  a 
thorough  handling  of  the  Papal  controversy.  To  these  principles 
we  attach  a  degree  of  importance  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  attach  to  the  gospel  itself,  because  they  emanate  from 
the  same  Infallible  Wisdom,  are  invested  with  the  same 
authority,  are  the  only  church  principles  tchich  fully  harmonize 
with  the  entire  gospel,  and  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pure  gospel  from  human 
corruptions,  and  of  spreading  it  freely  through  the  nations. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  church  principles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  less  easy  to  discover  than  the  teaching  of  that  book  on 
any  other  subject,  and  wc  arc  no  more  disposed,  or  at  liberty, 
to  submit  to  human  authority,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiasticzil, 
in  the  matter  of  church  goternment  than  in  the  matter  of 
church  doctrine.  Wc  hold  the  Church  to  be,  intentionally,  a 
j)opular  institution.  AVdiatcvcr  provision  is  made  for  order, 
offices,  and  discipline,  the  wdiolc  power,  under  Christ,  is  in  tul: 
PKoi’LK,  and  administered  not  over  them,  nor  for  them,  but  by 
themselves,  convened  in  free  assembly.  Such  was,  confessedly, 
the  constitution  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches.  So  long 
as  this  constitution  remained,  tlic  gospel  was  preserved  in  its 
original  freshness.  Rut  when  the  power  of  the  people  was 
usurped,  first  by  philosophizing  teachers,  and  then  by  ambitious 
rulers,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  belief,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
equality  of  fellowship,  were  gradually  worn  away  by  the  proud 
])retensions  which  ripened,  at  length,  into  the  full-grown 
Papacy.  Tow'ards  the  restoration  of  the  first,  best,  divine, 
mode  of  teaching  and  of  acting,  the  Reformers  made  a  noble 
a])proach.  Some  of  them  saw  more  clearly  than  others.  Rut  in 
England  they  were  the  minority  ;  while  in  Switzerland,  in 
Ciermany,  and  in  Scotland,  they  prevailed.  The  Marian  Con¬ 
fessors  at  Frankfort  differed  among  themselves.  The  Plpi- 
scopal  party  out-manoeuvred,  or  overpowered,  the  Presbyterian. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  controversy  wiis  trans¬ 
ferred  to  England,  l^uritanism  w^as  the  antagonist  of  the  Papal 
tendencies  in  the  Church  of  Phigland.  Elizabeth  hated  the 
Puritans  more  than  she  hated  the  Papists.  The  struggle  lasted 
through  the  reigns  of  all  the  Stuarts  ;  it  continues  still  ;  it  must 
continue  till  the  Papacy  is  restored  to  its  palmy  state  in  England, 
or  till  all  the  Papal  principles  and  leanings  in  the  Anglican  Church 
arc  completely  rooted  out  by  a  religious  and  determined  people. 

ith  such  views  as  these,  we  are  concerned,  and  that  most 
tleeply,  to  keep  the  Papal  Controversy,  in  its  widest  bearings, 
and  remotest  issues,  continually  befor(‘  the  Rritisli  public.  It  is 
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omnnu  our  KtronBost  convictions,  that  many  of  the  errors,  in 
Ef  and  in  pracUcc.  which  are  now  denounced  m  \ngh  quajers 
flo«  from  the  Ihir  interpretation  of  acknowledged  standards  m 
Im  Published  Church  We  are  not  sorry  that  there  should  be 
«  much  of  the  old  doctrinal  Puritanism  m  that  church,  as  wcl 
Z  Tt  of  it:  what  we  long  to  see  is-the  faithlul  caiTpng  out  of 
the  evangelical  testimony  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
which  hrve  been  granted  by  the  Supreme  Authority  to  the  Me 
brotherhood  of  Christians.  So  long  as  this  acknowledgnieiit  is 
dclaved,  Protestant  principles  demand  it,  c.annot  iclinquish  it, 
must  secure  it ;  the  controversy  will  be  prolonged  ;  the  cause^  of 
the  Christian  People  teill  be  pleaded ;  the  press  wdl  hc  worked 
for  this  purpose ;  the  gcathcrings  of  earnest  men  u  dl  multiplv  ; 
parliaments,  governments,  churches,  will  be  urged  to  contess  t  ic 
truth,  and  to  do  the  right ;  the  foundations  of  national  Ireedom 
will  be  broadly  and  strongly  laid  in  the  judgment  and  the  attoc- 
tion  of  an  enlightened  community  ;  and  on  those  loundations  such 
a  structure  will  be  raised  as  no  foreign  potentate  will  venture  to 
attack,  or  even  find  an  excuse  for  making  the  attempt.  Ihcn, 
indeed,  will  C’hristianity  be  revered  and  loved  as  the  true  emanci¬ 
pator  of  nations,  the  giver  ot  peace,  the  bond  of  amity,  the  bene¬ 
factress  of  the  world,  shedding  her  light  on  every  dwelling,  and 
covering  all  the  interests  of  humanity  with  her  celestial  shield. 

Besides  the  general  reasons  which  we  have  lor  urging  this 
controversy,  there  are  those  arising  from  the  strange  and  sudden 
ferment  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  throughout  the  nation.  e 
do  not  look  upon  the  present  agitation  as  either  unnecessary, 
unwise,  or  useh’ss.  An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  turn  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  statute  law,  in  which  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  con¬ 
curred,  into  a  plea  for  pushing  the  interest  oi  the  Papacy  in 
these  realms  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  no  mistake  about  this : 
and  it  is  what  no  sincere  Protc'stant  can  regard  with  indiflerence. 
AV  hatever  can  be  done,  or  undone^  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
the  liberties  of  u//,  without  conferring  invidious  distinctions  on 
ought  to  be  done,  promptly  and  firmly,  yet  with  wise 
deliberation.  Too  much  caution,  however,  cannot  be  used,  lest 
the  national  zeal  for  Protestantism  should  infringe  the  universal 
and  permanent  claims  of  that  freedom  which  is  as  necessary  to 
Protestantism  as  it  is  to  any  other  phase  of  human  dignity.  It 
might  be  easy  enough  to  prove  that  certain  public  measures 
would  be  the  surest  means  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of 
Popery ;  but  let  such  measures  be  once  sanctioned  by  law,  and 
there  arc  other  encroachments,  as  thev  are  deemed  by  many 
honest  Churchmen,  to  which  it  might  bo  thought  desirable,  and 
found  practicable,  to  apply  them.  'There  is  a  tone  in  some  ot  the 
memorials,  sermons,  speeches,  and  pamphU'ls,  that  crowd  upon 
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man  thinking)  rather  than  the  thought,  is  what  we  lo>e  on  the 
one  hand,  or  hate  on  the  other  ^  and  if*  there  were  no  poisons  to  j 
trouble  us  with  their  advocacy  of  any  opinions,  the  opinions 
themselves,  abstractly  considered,  w’ould  give  us  no  concern.  I 
W  hether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  have  not  often  had  the  good  fortune  I 

to  see  the  calmness  of  a  truth-loving  spirit  combined  w  ith  the  keen-  4 

ness  or  the  fervour  of  controversial  champions,  so  that  w’c  can  1 

scarcely  recommend  the  method  of  direct  encounter  with  the  jj 

defenders  of  the  Papacy  as  the  best  method  of  diffusing  w  hat  we  ■ 
believe  to  be  the  truth'.  Occasions  there  must  be,  indeed,  for 
doing  this,  and  men,  competent  to  judge  of  the  occasion  and  to 
deal  with  it,  are  not  likely  to  be  w'anting  ;  but  it  is  not  our  ^ 
opinion  that  the  style  of  argument  appropriate  to  a  debate,  and  | 
w  ithin  the  grasp  of  accomplished  and  experienced  disputants,  is 
best  fitted  for  the  ordinary  w  ork  of  popular  instruction.  Every 
public  teacher  is  not  qualified  for  using  this  style  with  good  elfect ; 
and  the  general  edification  w'ould  seem  to  us  more  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  a  more  conciliatory  and  more  practical  method  of 
instruction.  Let  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  duty  of 
using  that  right  be  vigorously  exemplified  by  preachers  w  ith  all 
meekness  and  wisdom,  and  urged,  in  like  manner,  on  their 
hearers ;  let  the  claims  of  the  Ihblc  be  explained  and  advocated 
with  discrimination  and  impartiality  ;  let  the  entire  w'ork  of  the 
Messiah,  in  his  life  and  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
his  royal  ;is  well  as  sacerdotal  glories  in  heaven,  be  broadly  and 
boldly  set  forth  ;  let  the  human  corruptions  of  truth  and  assump¬ 
tions  of  authority  be  devoutly  avoided  and  as  devoutly  con¬ 
demned  ;  let  the  characteristic  privileges  of  the  redeemed  church 
be  described  by  men  who  are  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
mindful  of  their  high  origin,  jealous  of  their  peculiar  sanctity,  | 
and  earnestly  inviting  their  fellow-men  to  share  them  ;  let  plain  j 
and  j)0|)ular  speech,  familiar,  yet  serious,  earnest  without  rant, 
and  dignified  but  not  pompous,  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  living  | 
thoughts  ;  let  the  English  people,  of  all  classes,  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  both  to  hear  such  discourses  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  utter  them  ; — let  all  this  be  done, 
done  always,  in  all  places,  heartily  and  consentaneously,  by  the 
‘  goodly  fellowship’  of  preachers  in  every  Church,  and  a  power 
stronger  than  that  of  (lovernmcnt,  and  suitable  (which  that  of 
(lovernment  is  not),  to  the  performance  of  this  w'ork,  will  be  at 
hand  through  our  entire  population,  and  w  ill  form  such  a  breast¬ 
work  of  defence  iis  no  created  force  can  overthrow\ 

It  is  well  to  remember,  amid  our  confident  assertions  of  the 
strength  of  the  Erotestant  interest  in  England,  that  not  a  little 
of  this  interest  is  sheer  politics,  and  that  much  of  it  is  blind, 
unreasoning  sectarianism.  On  such  auxiliaries  let  there  be  no 
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rt  lijinco  in  the  contiicts  of  believing  men  for  truth.  That  there 
are  large  bodies  of  well-informed  and  truly  evangelical  professors 
is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  and  for  hope.  From  their 
hearts,  we  doubt  not,  holy  and  fervent  supplications  are  daily 
poured  out  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  on  behalf  of  that  which  we 
conscientiously  revere  as  the  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity. 
Yet  there  are  among  us  rudiments  of  weakness  of  which  it  is 
w  ise  that  we  take  note,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  our  best 
energy  to  clear  ourselves  entirely  from  them.  To  dwell  on 
these,  at  any  length,  is  beyond  our  present  limits.  But  wx  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  them. 

'I'he  absence  of  visible  and  practical  union  is  one  of  these 
rudiments.  Without  foregoing  our  individualism  for  the  sake 
of  a  fictitious  uniformity,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  things 
as  they  are  would  dictate  a  7nanifcstation  of  the  oneness  which 
really  pervades  the  communities  of  Protestant  worshippers, 
'fo  the  extent  of  actual  agreement  there  should  be,  there  ought 
to  be,  avowed  co-operation.  This  would  silence  the  taunt  of 
Homan  Catholics,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  something 
more  spiritual  and  more  manly  than  their  vaunted  but  deceptive 
unity.  It  would,  also,  be  a  real  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
each  separate  and  independent  Protestant  against  the  wdles  of  an 
enemy,  who,  however  he  may  flatter  one  division  of  ‘  heretics’ 
at  the  expense  of  another,  aims  at  the  destruction,  or  absorp¬ 
tion,  of  them  all. — As  a  consequence,  in  one  respect,  and,  in 
another  respect,  as  a  cause  of  our  disunion,  wx  must  advert  to 
w  hat  we  may  call  the  petitficss  of  some  of  our  distinctions,  and 
the  narrow’-heartedness  which  is  generated  by  attaching  to  them 
an  undue  measure  of  importance.  M  e  are  not  here  denying 
the  importance  of  any  of  these  distinctions,  but  lamenting  that 
they  should  be  so  exclusively  or  preferentially  regarded  as  to 
draw’  tow’ards  them  those  functions  of  our  spiritual  and  social 
life  w  hich  demand  a  higher  order  and  a  w  ider  range  of  thought. 
M’hile  P  rotestants  are  contending  about  the  pattern  of  the  altar, 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  the  details  of  the  glorious  dispen¬ 
sation  w’hich  makes  them  free,  they  are  in  danger  of  letting  the 
sacred  fii'e  go  out,  of  leaving  the  foundations  to  be  sapped,  and 
of  losing  the  very  liberty  of  worshipping  in  ajiy  place,  with  any 
lorms,  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

Some  readers  w’ill  be  surprised,  perhaps,  w’hen  wx  enumerate 
among  the  weak  points — not  of  Protestantisfn,  but — of  Protes¬ 
tants,  a  defective  share  of  self-reliance.  AV^e  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  reliance  on  themselves  as  opposed  to  reliance  upon  (jod ; 
but  we  do  mean  the  reliance  of  each  person  on  his  owui  judg¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  best  use  of  his  ow  n  faculties  as  a  responsible 
se  rvant  of  (  dirist,  instead  of  leaning  on  other  men’s  opinions  and 
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activities  ;  and  we  also  mean,  the  reliance  of  Christians,  as 
Christians,  on  the  agencies  which  are  clearly  appointed  by  God 
for  estahlishing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  e  do  not 
look  at  this  pusillanimous  dependence  on  extraneous  help  as  at 
all  the  result  of  humility.  It  is  rather  a  want  of  manliness, 
courage — the  ‘  \'irtiie  ’  which  an  apostle  inculcates  as  the  native 
product  of  (liristian  faith.  Something  of  this  ?nm/  have  min¬ 
gled  with  feelings  which  we  honour,  in  some  of  the  recent 
memorials  to  the  throne.  If  so,  let  it  be  ‘  cast  away.  Iherc  is 
no  harm  in  looking  for  the  protection  of  civil  interests  to  rulers; 
but  to  them  we  must  not  look  for  the  promotion  of  our  religious 
views,  'fhere  can  be  no  harm,  cither,  in  sometimes  waiting  to 
see  how  the  most  judicious  supporters  of  our  owm  ])rinciples  are 
likely  to  act  on  important  occasions;  but  this  waiting  ought  to 
be  for  equal  and  spontaneous  co-operation  rather  than  lor  the 
mere  purpose  of  swelling  the  followers  of  any  leader  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  forth  the  hooks  of  by-gone  ages,  expecting 
the  dead  to  do  the  w  ork  of  the  living,  w  e  would  urge  the  diges¬ 
tion,  the  condensation,  or  the  amplification  of  these  ancient 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  popular  language,  and  instinct  with 
the  vitality,  of  our  ow  n  time.  In  this  way,  we  think,  an  immense 
quantity  ol  literary  w  ork  w  ill  be  required,  for  a  long  while  to 
come,  in  England. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  censure  that  w'c  frankly  own  to  the  reproach 
of  a  iack  o  f  earnestficss  in  the  general  profession  of  Protestantism 
among  us.  \\  e  covet  not  the  earnestness  of  partizanshij)  or  of 
mere  proselytism.  \\  e  desire  the  quiet,  loving,  devout,  ]Kitlcnt 
thoughtfulness  which  is  really  ah'rr^  and  which  is  as  dillcrent 
from  the  spasmodic  fits  of  general  excitement,  as  the  constant 
functions  of  animal  life  are  to  the  contortions  of  a  galvanized 
muscle.  It  is  the  deep,  full,  ever-Howing  stream,  and  not  the 
dashing  cataract,  that  carries  life  within  its  waters,  and  bears 
flet'ts  u|)on  its  bosom  :  in  like  manner,  the  steady  w'orking  of  a 
vital  ])rinciple  in  the  heart,  and  not  the  impatience  of  intellectual 
contradiction,  or  the  passionate  invective  of  enraged  sectarian¬ 
ism,  displays  the  dignity  of  Truth,  while  it  diffuses  w'idc  her 
blessings,  and  assures  us  of  her  final  victory. 

AN  e  nmst  pause.  Our  endeavour  hivs  been  to  expound  our 
views  ot  the  Papal  C  ontroversy  without  touching,  or  but  slightly 
touching,  the  differences  that  so  unhappily  separate  one  class  ot 
I  rotestants  from  another  ;  and  this  we  have  done  in  order  to 
awaken  attention  to  some  of  the  causes  which  hav'e  jnoduced 
comparative  apathy  and  weakness  in  us  all.  \\>  shall  advert, 
ere  long,  to  the  strong  points,  whether  of  argument  or  of  policy, 
on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and  the  methods  bv  which 
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\\  c  shall  continue,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  bear  on  cither  side  of  this  great  controversy,  being 
particularly  careful  not  to  omit  those  produced  by  Nonconform¬ 
ists.  For  the  present,  we  briefly  characterise  a  few. 

Mr.  (tapper  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  has 
done  good  service  by  the  volume  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed 
to  this  article.  He  presents  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  language  of  the  doctors  of  the  College  of  Douay, 
distinctly  marking  the  alterations  which  hace  appeared  m  the 
successive  editions  of  the  Douay  llible.  He  shows  what  the 
doctrines  are,  inviting  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
they  be  true  or  false.  We  are  much  assisted  by  having  the 
doctrines  classified  in  twenty-seven  chapters,  on  Reading  the 
Scriptures — Knowledge  of  Scripture — Canonical  Hooks — Errors 
of  the  Protestant  Version  —  Atonement  of  (/hrist — Trinity — 
Faith  —  Prayer  —  Perfection — J  ustification  by  Faith  —  Election 
and  Rej)robation — Haptism — Infants  entirely  lost  without  Hap- 
tism — Mass  and  Eucharist — (Irace  of  (jod  and  Holy  Spirit — 
Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell — Romish  Establishment — Authority 
of  Kings  and  (lovernments — Pope  and  (’ouncils — Tradition — 
No  Salvation  out  of  the  Romish  Church — Heretics  and  Sectaries 
— Punishment  and  Extirj)ation  of  Heretics — Virgin  Mary — 
Worshij)  of  Saints,  &c. — Confession  and  Remission  of  Sins — 
Extraordinary  and  Miscellaneous.  As  a  faithful  compilation  and 
useful  hand-book  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  this  is  a  volume 
which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending. 

‘  Popery  in  Power,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Vatican,’  exposes,  in 
a  vivid  style,  the  antagonism  of  Popery  with  monarchy,  with 
civil  power  and  good  government ;  its  dissimulations  and  impor¬ 
tunities  ;  its  delusions  and  infatuations  ;  its  monstrous  assump¬ 
tions  and  relentless  cruelties ;  its  forgeries  ;  and  its  remarkable 
attitude,  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  England.  The  work 
is  mainly  addressed  to  the  Practarians.  More  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  the  volume  are  filled  with  ‘Priestcraft;  or, 'I'he  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  Middle  Ages:  a  Drama.’  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  which  we  have  examined 
with  some  care  ;  they  are  very  numerous,  exhibiting  a 
striking  variety,  and  are  all  executi'd  with  superior  power  and 
taste. 

Mr.  Collette’s  ‘  Romanism  in  England  Exposed’  consists  of 
letters  which  apj)cared  in  successive'  numbers  of  the*  Historic 
'rimes,’  under  the  signature  of  ‘  A  fiay  Subscriber,*  with  some 
additions  and  notes.  'J'hese  letters  were  occasioned  by  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  Roman  C/atholic  journal,  the  ‘  Tablet,’  of  a 
‘  Hcautiful  Image  of  St.  Joseph,  Rosaries,  Heads,  Crucifixes, 
^^capulars.  An  Account  of  tuk  Four  Scafucahs;  to  be  sold 
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at  A  New  Wahehoom  for  the  Sai.e  of  Artici.i^.s  of 
Cathoi.ic  Devotion.’  On  seeing  this  advertisement,  Mr. 
Collette  wrote  to  the  gentleman  advertising,  requesting  him  to 
let  him  know  whether  the  ‘  accounts’  of  the  scapulars  advertised 
by  him  had  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Ix)ndon ;  being  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  little  book  was  jmb- 
lished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
of  St.Mary’s,  Fark-road,  Clapham.  To  these  Fathers  Mr. Collette 
then  wrote,  asking,  among  other  things,  w'hether  the  scapulars 
and  publication  in  question  were  recognised  by  Dr. Wiseman  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  London.  As  soon  as  he  obtained 
satisfaction  on  this  point,  the  letters,  here  re-published  and 
enlarged,  commenced.  He  deals  boldly  with  Dr.Wiseman,  and 
Dr.  Wiseman’s  saints — ^  the  angelic  St.  Thomas,’ ^  the  seraphic 
Doctor  St.  Ronaventura,’  and  St.  Alphonsus  Lignuori,  of  whom 
his  Lminence  says,  that  wdiile  he  is  ‘  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  his  theological  w  ritings,  his  heroic  virtues  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  sanctity  prove  how’  close  was  the  connexion  betw’eim 
the  wisdom  of  his  understanding  and  the  purity  of  his  heart.’ 
He  takes  the  w  ritings  of  these  three  men,  canonized  saints  of  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome,  and  proves  them  to  be  superstitious, 


Contessional.  ^  In  the  Appendix  is  a  leading  article  from  the 
limes  of  November  2b,  1889,  in  which  something  more  than 
controversial  ‘  intrepidity  ’  is  proved  against  Dr.  AViseman,  in  a 
controversy  with  Professor  I’urton. 

AN  e  can  honestly  recommend  this  little  volume  as  containing, 
within  a  small  compass,  and  in  a  style  of piquafit  interest, an  ix- 
posuie  of  Romanism  in  Lngland,’  which  w’c  hope  w  ill  hav(‘  a 
w  K  t .  ciiculation,  and  w  ill  open  the  eyes  of  not  a  few’ to  the 
tt  iqwus  o fid  moral  prosj)ects  ol  this  country,  so  far  as  thev  may 
(  mt  uenct'd  b\  C  ardinal  A\  iseman,  and  the  system  which  he  is 
extending  with  so  much  boldness,  subtiltv,  and  skill. 

Df  tile  smaller  publications  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
pristnt  article,  w  e  have  only  space  for  saving,  that  w’e  have  read 
them  all  with  ad>’antage.  The  Sermon  of  Dr.  Morison  is  a  fair 
samp  I  o  us  lucid  and  hearty  preaching,  and  suggests  many 
apprehensions  in  reference  to  the  religious  condition  of  our 
**•  R^'cd  s  Discourse  is  dignified,  perspicuous,  dis- 
and  remarkable  for  the  quiet  power  of  language  in 

IV  rt\  Newman  Hall’s 

A  acuteness,  and  deserves  to  be  read  as 

th.-  popular  cry  the  dly""*  ""‘Hsceruing  sympathy  with 
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Dr.  Cumming’s  ‘Lectures’  and  ‘Notes’  are  already  too 
familiar,  we  presume,  to  most  of  our  readers  to  reejuire  our 
special  commendation:  which,  however,  we  very  cordially  tender 
to  so  popular  and  experienced  a  combatant  against  Popery  in  all 
its  phases.  In  the  main  object  of  his  liCctures,  we  certainly 
think  he  has  cut  away  the  ground  from  beneath  the  Cardinal’s 
feet. 

F rom  the  venerable  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  enlarged  ‘  Reasons,’  we 
make  one  extract,  which  fidly  expresses  the  principles  on  which 
the  Papal  Controversy  will  be  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
‘  Eclectic  Review'  ’ : — 

‘  T/iese^  then,  are  our  Reasons  of  Protestantism.  We  reject  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  Church  of  Rome, — because  it  is  an  usurped 
authority ; — because  its  tendenvij  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  real 
religion  ; — because  it  demands  belief  in  doctrines  ]>alpably  uhsurd^ 
unsrriptural,  and  pernicious  : — because  it  is  an  imj)ious  iurasion  of  the 
office  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Spiritual  T^awgiver : — 
because  it  is  subversive  of  the  use  and  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : — 
because  it  promotes  the  vilest  forms  of  fi/ranui/ : — and  because,  while 
it  falsely  claims  a  right  of  prescription,  it  is,  in  fact,  an  audacious 
system  of  innovation  on  the  o/r/,  apostolic^  and  primitive  religion  of 
(Jirist. 

‘  Permit  two  closing  observations. 

‘  1.  Under  the  circumstancts  of  the  present  crisis,  1  cannot  but  think 
it  right  and  seasonable  to  remark  that  the  fundamental  fiunciplks 
of  our  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  are  the  veri/  same  as 
those  of  our  Protest  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Those  principles 
are,  the  sole  supremacy  and  leyistative  authority  of  Christ  over  tlie  faith 
and  the  consciences  of  men ;  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Rible,  and  its 
sujficiency  as  the  rule  of  religious  belief  and  obedience  ;  and  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  and  impiety  of  human  dictation  in  matters  purely  belonging  to 
religion. 

‘  These  are  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  all  the 
best  defenders  of  tlie  Reformation,  have,  with  greater  or  less  explicit¬ 
ness,  rested  their  arguments ;  and  the  sober  and  consistent  application 
of  these  principles  appears,  to  our  most  serious  judgment,  to  require  a 
conscientious  separation  from  the  religious  establishment  of  our  country. 
To  the  civil  Government  of  our  country  we  pay  the  cheerful  obedience, 
not  of  mere  duty,  but  of  choice  and  affection,  in  all  civil  matters  ;  but 
“  TO  God  we  must  render  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  We  pay  respect 
and  honour  to  the  pious  and  upright  members  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  and  are  their  ready  coadjutors,' so  far  as  wc  are  able,  in  the 
numerous  works  of  patriotic  and  Christian  philanthropy  ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  especially  (1850-51),  in  efforts  to  repel  the  audacious 
aggression  of  Popery  upon  our  common  Protestantism.  In  this,  and 
every  similar  work,  all  true-hearted  Protestants  are  united.  O  that 
they  would  vigorously  unite  in  abolishing  unnecessary  differences ! 
but  it  is  even  a  part  of  the  respect  and  honour  due  to  them,  to  tell  our 
brethren  why  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  them.  We  rejoice  that 
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their  Churcli  is  puritied  from  the  grosser  errors  of  the  Komish  commu- 
niiy  ;  but  we  lament  that  she  still  retains  an  unscriptural  conformity  in 
many  points  of  doctrine,  constitution,  and  worship.  We  especially 
lament  that  her  constitution  involves  a  denial,  \irtuall^  at  Ictist,  of  the 
three  cukat  priuciplvs  of  Protestantism  j  and  that  she  is  so  tied  and 
bound  with  the  iron  fetters  of  a  merciless  unifoniiUy.  imposed  hy  the 
most  profligate  prince  of  the  arbitrary  house  of  Stuart — so  tied  and 
bound  witirthose  heavy  chains,  that  improvement  and  amelioration  are 
doleful  and  forbidden  sounds  to  her  !  We  cannot,  moreover,  be  insen. 
sihle  to  the  strong  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  rejects  ministerial 
communion  with  every  Protestant  Church  upon  earth,  but  owns  and 
exercises  it  with  the  Church  of  Home.  Our  being  Dissenters,  then,  is 
nothing  but  the  result  of  our  consistency  as  Protestants.’ 


H'drf  jl'utirps. 


'I'lit  Imperial  Cyclopedia.  (Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.) 

Royal  8vo.  Parts  1.  to  V.  London  :  Charles  Knight. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  tlie  skill  with  which  Mr.  Knight, 
for  some  years  past,  has  catered  for  the  public.  His  successive  works 
are  amongst  tliC  most  valuable  of  the  many  contributions,  which  our 
day  has  witnessed,  to  a  sound  popular  literature,  and  their  circulation 
has,  happily,  been  proportionably  large,  liis  judgment  is  equal  to 
his  enterprise,  and  the  latter  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  an 
important  department  of  the  hook-trade.  ‘  The  Imperial  Cyclopiedia,’ 
now  before  us,  is  another  monument  of  his  zeal  and  indefatigable  indus¬ 
try,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  it  goes  far  to  supply  a  national  want, 
and  is  entitled  to  national  support.  It  is  founded  on  the  vast  mass 
of  original  materials  comhineil  in  ‘  ’I'he  Penny  Cyclopanlia,’  with  such 
additions  as  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery  has  since  made. 
Ihe  arrangement  of  the  work  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  1  his,  indeed,  constitutes  its  distinctive  feature,  and  will 
insure  it,  through  a  wide  circle,  a  hearty  w’elcome.  Instead  of  the 
continuously. alphabetical  order,  it  will  be  divided  into  nine  depart¬ 
ments,  entitled,  Ihe  C’yclopa'dia  of  Geography,  Arts  and  Industry, 
Science— Mathematical  and  Physical — Natural  History,  Hiogra])hy  and 
History,  Science — Metaphysical  and  Moral,  Theology  anti  Hihlical 
Literature,  laiw  and  Jurisprudence,  Government  and  Political 
r^onomj.  Each  of  these  departments  will  be  complete  in  itself,  so 
that  every  purchaser  may  consult  his  own  taste  and  studies  in  his 
selection.  He  need  not  buy  the  whole  work  in  order  to  have  the  part 
»e  wishes  to  consult.  For  obvious  reasons  the  work  has  commenced 
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with  *  The  Geography  of  tlie  British  Empire,’  which  is  to  form  two 
volumes,  and  to  be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  parts.  Such  a  work, 
written  with  care,  and  brought  up  to  the  information  of  the  day,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  books  which  a  library  can  contain.  *  A  Geo¬ 
graphical  Cyclopaedia,  at  once  original,  full,  accurate,  and  cheap,  is  a 
desideratum  for  the  general  public.  Such  a  work  is  of  daily  necessity. 
It  addresses  itself,  as  of  paramount  utility,  to  the  cursory  reader  and 
the  diligent  student.’  So  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  ‘  The  Imperial  Cyclopaedia,’  it  appears  to  be  very  much  what  is 
thus  described,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly  to  our  readers.  A 
vast  amount  of  useful  information  is  conveyed  within  narrow  limits, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

We  ought  to  add  that  *  the  getting  up  ’  of  the  work  is  in  admirable 
style,  befitting  its  dedication,  by  express  permission,  to  the  Queen.  In 
this  resj)ect,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  desire. 


Mornmgs  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome;  being  Notes  of  Conversations 
held  with  certain  Jesuits  on  the  subject  o  f  Religion^  in  the  City  of  Rome, 
By  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour,  M.A.  London  :  Seeleys. 

Mr.  Seymour  represents  himself  as  getting  access  to  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  held  the  conversations  reported  in  this  volume,  from 
their  being  under  the  impression  that  there  was  some  prospect  of 
making  a  convert,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  had  to  be  very  cautious  in 
what  he  said,  lest  they  should  find  out  their  mistake.  We  do  not  much 
admire  this  way  of  going  to  work.  We  arc  indebted,  however,  to  the 
reverend  gentleman’s  ruse  for  a  volume  of  very  curious  information. 
The  main  features  of  the  controversy  were  discussed,  and  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  evidently  thinks  with  a  uniform  success  on  his  part.  We  should 
not  for  a  moment  dream  of  questioning  a  (/hristian  man’s  honesty,  in 
reporting  what  he  said  and  how  he  defeated  the  enemy  ;  but  we  may 
very  safely  hint,  that  such  easy  victories  as  are  here  won  over  profes¬ 
sors  and  dignitaries  of  all  shades,  perhaps,  assumed  a  different  aspect 
from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  said  dignitaries.  It  would  bo 
satisfactory  to  have  their  impressions  of  the  fight  to  compare  with  the 
reverend  gentleman’s.  From  this  volume,  readers  may  gather  some 
striking  instances  of  the  power  of  religious  association,  in  making  sen¬ 
sible  men  of  cultivated  minds  (as  many  of  the  interlocutors  seem  to 
have  been),  swallow  absurdities  the  most  gross.  The  facts  disclosed 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  pure  Mariolatry  in  Italy  are  also  valuable,  and 
tliere  is  appended  an  interesting  chajiter  on  the  Catacombs  of  Rome — 
the  burial-place  of  a  better  generation  of  Christians  than  those  who 
now  live  above  them,  and  use  their  graves  as  a  storc-liouse  from  which 
bones  of  saints,  to  any  extent,  can  be  supplied  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


The  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain,  ^c.  Prize  Essay.  By  Rev. 

S.  G.  Green,  B.A.  London  :  Snow. 

Mr.  Green  has  brought  to  his  task  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
class  of  whom  he  writes ;  he  thinks  vigorously,  and  writes  well — with 
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beauty  sometimes,  with  power  sometimes,  with  precision  ami  definite¬ 
ness  always.  But  we  rise  from  the  book  with  a  stronj;  impression, 
tliat  in  writing  on  the  condition  of  the  people — the  manufacturing 
artizans  especially — he  is  not  dealing  with  a  subject  which  his  eyes 
have  seen,  so  much  as  with  one  of  which  he  has  thought  a  good  deal, 
and  read  more.  We  miss  anything  like  the  signs  of  personal  familiarity 
with  the  hand-workers  of  England ;  and  hence,  w'hile  w'e  have  numerous 
detached  observations  such  as  a  sensible  man,  studying  the  subject  for 
this  express  essay  purpose,  would  be  sure  to  make,  either  for  himself  or 
by  the  help  of  others,  we  do  not  find  the  complete  grasp  of  the  case 
which  only  long  personal  knowledge  could  give.  His  facts  do  not 
seem  vivified  into  one  whole.  The  author  is  not  strong,  either,  in 
political  economy  ;  and  has  almost  omitted  one  part  of  the  ‘  specifica¬ 
tion ’which  the  editor  of  the  ‘Standard  of  Freedom’  put  fortli  in 
announcing  this  prize — a  part,  too,  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  wisdom  that  dictated  it,  or  the  advantage  of  fulfilling  it,  ought  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  essay,  in  order  to  bring  it  within 
the  conditions — ‘  ll,  r/m/  vhiejly^  a  well-directed  scheme  of  practical  and 
practicable  remedial  measures.’  This  is  almost  untouched  in  the 
essay. 

We  give  the  author  all  praise  for  his  volume — as  one  that  shows  a 
kind  heart  and  a  good  head,  plenty  of  thought,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
vigour  ;  but  which  still  is  deficient,  as  we  think,  in  full  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Green's  next  book  on  working-men  will  be 
better. 


The  (ourse  of  Creation.  By  John  Anderson,  D.D.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans. 

M  K  are  glad  to  receive  a  volume  on  geology  from  a  man  of  Dr. 
Anderson  s  stamp — an  acknowledged  proficient  in  the  science,  who 
can  wield  his  pen  as  effectively  as  his  hammer,  and  has  used  tlie 
latter  o>er  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Scotland  before  he 
took  up  the  former.  Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  this  pleasant 
volimie  arc  the  affectionate  reminiscences  of  such  wanderings,  while 
the  familiarity  with  the  geology  of  the  island,  which  is  gained  by  such 
a  course,  gives  solid  value  to  the  book.  The  plan  of  the  volume  is  to 
t^a  c  the  geology  of^  Scotland  first,  describing,  not  only  the  various 
formations  as  one  might  do  from  specimens  in  a  museum,  but  giving 
them  in  geographical  sequence  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  antiquity; 
cginning,  or  instance,  with  Ben  Maedhui  and  the  Grampians,  as  the 
}i>es  o  the  primary,  and  working  at  once  southwards  and  upwards 
till  wT  emerge  into  daylight  in  the  coal-fields  of  xMidlothian.  England 

next  their  points  of  correspondence  and  contrast 
'Mth  the  former  being  carefully  noted.  The  volume  closes  with  an 
^  <lcduction  of  general  principles — another  attack 
now  t  Creation,’  the  vestiges  of  which  are  nearly  gone 

^  sensible  chapter  on  the  Mosaic  record.  Wc  are 

fullv  ''''  "ith  a  gentleman 

^  subject,  a  lover  of  nature,  a  keen  observer,  an 
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acute  rcasoncr,  a  pleasing  writer,  who  shows  us  in  his  own  person 
that  geology  and  Christianity  may  live  together,  and  never  does 
violence  to  either  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  but  gives  all  prominence 
to  the  manifold  manifest  harmonies,  and  waits  confidently  for  the  full 
accordance. 


(''hristiauity  in  harmony  with  Man  s  Nature^  present  and  proyressire. 
Lectures  preached  in  G allowtree-yatc  Chapel^  Leicester.  By  Cieorge 
liCgge,  LL.D.  London  :  Snow. 

'I'll IS  course  of  sermons  presents  considerable  freshness  and  freedom 
of  thought,  with  more  resolute  casting  off  of  old  garments  and  more 
liberal  communicating  of  seeds  of  thought,  than  we  often  find  in  pulpit 
addresses.  The  author  has  done  good  service  in  that  field  of  Christian 
evidence  which  the  current  of  modern  thinking  pronounces  the  chief — 
the  internal  marks  of  divine  authority.  He  brings  out  forcibly  and  well 
that  the  gospel  is  in  harmony  with  man's  nature — that  every  man 
carries  in  him  a  prophecy  of  Christianity.  Thanking  him  for  his  book, 
we  should  have  been  more  grateful  still  if  he  had  sobered  down  the 
glare  and  tinsel  of  his  style.  We  are  sorry  that  in  casting  away  so 
much  that  usually  goes  into  the  pulpit  he  has  not  pitched  the  wTctched 
scven-lcagucd-booted  words  and  sentences  that  bear  with  some  the  name 
of  tine  preaching  after  the  rest  of  the  trash.  He  does  not  need  the 
heavy  cotton-velvet  robes  to  disguise  his  lean  thoughts,  they  are  quite 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  in  simplest  dress,  and  will  look  best  so. 


Liyht  in  Dark  Places  ;  or^  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ayes.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Augustus  Neander.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Low'. 

It  was  well  said  at  Ncander's  funeral,  that  his  whole  spirit  and  labours 
might  be  described  by  the  passage, — ‘  Then  said  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  It  is  the  TiOrd.’  The  man  lived  in  the  Master's  love ;  and 
that  brightened  his  vision  to  sec  in  all  the  darkness  of  a  corrupt  Church 
the  faintest  sign  of  his  Lord’s  presence,  and  of  likeness  to  him.  We 
trust  that  our  readers  know  enough  of  his  noble  work  on  Church 
History  to  recognise  this  as  the  guiding  thought  of  it.  He  goes 
sounding  through  the  centuries,  searching  in  all  forms  for  the  deep- 
lying  life  beneath,  faithful  to  the  princii)le — ‘There  arc  diversities  of 
atlininistration,  but  the  same  Spirit.’ 

We  rejoice  to  sec  a  translation  of  this  second  part  of  his  ‘  Denkwiir- 
digkeiten  a  work  better  fitted,  perhaps,  for  the  general  English  public 
than  the  more  scientific  and  elaborate  history,  whilst  it  is  instinct  with 
the  same  loving  sjiirit,  and  full  of  the  same  profound  knowledge.  It 
embraces,  1.  Tlic  period  of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  into  the 
Uoman  Empire — taking  for  its  subjects,  the  North-African  Church 
under  the  Vandals,  Severinus  in  Germany,  Caesarius  in  France,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  ;  2.  The  History  of  Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
including  Patrick  in  Ireland,  &wc.,  down  to  Raymond  Lull. 

f^ince  we  have  no  history  of  the  Church  in  English  undeformed  by 
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the  intiucnce  of  a  false  point  of  view,  or  written  with  anything  like  the 
thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  field,  which  is  the  only  means  of  painting 
with  life  and  correctness  any  part  of  it,  we  hope  that  this  well-executed 
translation  of  the  more  popular  work  of  the  late — alas !  that  that  sad 
word  should  have  come  yet— historian  of  Christianity  will  command 
thankful  study.  It  will  well  repay  it. 


A  Manual  explanatory  of  Congregational  Principles.  By  George  Payne, 
LL.l).  Second  Edition.  London:  Snow. 

We  need  only  notice  this  second  edition  of  Dr.  Payne  s  valuable  tract, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  all  Congregationalists. 
Its  wide  circulation  would  be  an  immense  benefit. 


A  Christian  Jew  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  By  B.  Weiss. 

Dundee:  Middleton. 

Tins  volume  is  devoted  to  show  ing  a  direct  Messianic  reference  in  the 
principal  events  and  ritual  observances  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author 
seems  a  good  man,  but  his  book  is  too  much  coloured  by  a  Talmudical 
taste,  too  full  of  strained,  elaborate  forcing  of  gospel  into  law%  to 
furnish  thoughtful  readers  with  either  sound  principles,  or  useful 
examples  of  typical  interpretation. 


Thoughts  for  //ome,  in  Prose  and  JWie.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

FuiJ.  of  simple,  touching  thoughts,  that  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  a 
response  in  many  a  Christian  home,  all  the  inmates  of  which,  from 
t)lde8t  to  youngest,  may  read  appropriate  words  here. 


7 he  Ktfects  of  Civdizatmn  on  the  People  in  European  States.  By 
Charles  Hall,  M.D.  London:  Gilpin.  Phoenix  Library. 

1  Ills  book  describes  symptoms  better  than  it  traces  them  to  the  right 
<iiseasc,  and  docs  that  second  stage  of  a  physician's  duty  still  better  than 
the  third — prescribing  remedies.  In  other  words,  the  author,  a  kind- 
hearted  observer,  has  seen  the  evils  that  exist  clearly — has  been  rather 
puzz.led  as  to  their  cause — is  inclined  to  think  manufactures  the  evil¬ 
doer — and  finds  no  better  cure  than  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  and  prohibit  *  refined  manufactures.’ 


The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible.  Part  1. — The  Pentateuch.  London  : 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

Tins  is  a  well-printed  edition,  illustrated  with  serviceable  maps, 
nef  introductions  to  the  books,  explanatory  notes,  w  hich  arc  generally 
sensi  c  and  correct.  Its  most  valuable  part  is  a  copious  selection  ol 
para^  e  passages,  which  seem  really  such,  and  not  mere  verbal  simi- 
anties,  as  so  many  of  our  authorized  version’s  are.  The  w’ork  will  be 
completed  in  six  octavo  parts. 
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The  first  act  of  the  Papal  drama  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Parliament 
will  soon  meet,  when  the  Queen's  Government  must  disclose  their 
intentions.  In  the  meantime,  all  is  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  We 
do  not  complain  of  this.  The  silence  maintained  is  prudent,  and  may 
prove  useful.  A  premature  divulgemcnt  w'ould  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  fettering  Ministers,  and  of  supplying  their  opponents  with 
an  opportunity  of  turning  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  to  their 
party  interests.  The  Premier's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  a 
sufficient  departure  from  the  reserve  usually  observed  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Prompted  in  part  by  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  designed, 
it  is  probable,  to  answer  a  specific  purpose,  its  end  w'as  instantly  accom¬ 
plished.  Like  all  extremes,  however,  it  was  significant,  to  thoughtful 
men,  of  reaction  ;  and  we  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  amused  to  find 
the  good  citizens  of  London  expecting,  on  the  10th  of  December,  to 
receive  some  distinct  intimation  of  tlie  measures  which  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislature  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  It  would 
not  have  accorded  with  precedents — a  binding  rule  with  statesmen — to 
have  given  such  intimation,  tiinl,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  least 
to  be  expected.  In  proportion  as  the  Premier,  in  the  first  moment  of 
excitement,  had  spoken  with  cm})hatic  distinctness,  his  Administration 
was  |ikely  to  preserve  unbroken  and  profound  silence  afterwards. 
The  torrent  of  popular  indignation  might,  at  the  moment — though 
this  is  a  strange  supposition — carry  away  so  phlegmatic  and  self-com¬ 
manding  a  man  as  Lord  John  Russell.  But  this  could  not  last ;  his 
natural  temperament  and  position  would  soon  be  regained  ;  and  the 
advantages  of  an  equivocal  policy  would  then  be  sought  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  more  frank,  if  not  more  honest,  views  which  had  been 
expressed.  The  vagueness  of  the  Royal  replies  to  the  City  and  the 
LnivCrsities  did  not  therefore  surprise  us.  It  is  only  what  we  looked 
for,  and  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  comments  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  Each  party  has  sought  to  extract  from  them  its  own  views 
and  policy ;  while  in  the  end  it  is  clear,  that,  like  all  similar  documents, 
their  j^erfection  really  consists  in  hiding  the  intentions  of  their  framers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  has  spoken  out  with  a  unanimity  and 
earnestness,  of  which  our  history  furnishes  few'  examples.  We  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it,  save  during  a  brief  period  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  of  these 
realms  have  been  stirred  most  powerfully.  Their  heart  has  been 
deeply  moved — agitated  by  a  passion  swift  and  omnipotent  as  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock.  This  movement  has  had  its  principal  scope  amongst  those 
who  are  usually  the  calmest  and  most  reflecting  section  of  the  community. 
1  he  middle  class,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  its  subjects;  and  where 
they  have  not  originated  opposition,  they  have  zealously  crowded  about 
those  who  have  projected  it.  The  excitement  has  not,  however,  been 
confined  to  any  class.  Though  it  has  prevailed  amongst  the  trading 
and  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  beyond  what  is  common,  it  is  far 
from  having  been  limited  to  them.  Beers  and  commoners,  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  manufacturers  and  agri¬ 
culturists,  artizans  and  farm-laborer.s,  have  alike  felt  its  influence. 
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and  j^ivcn  utterance,  in  language  appropriate  to  each,  to  the  in- 
teuHCHt  indignation  ot  which  our  nature  is  capable,  isuch  unanimity, 
conjoined  with  such  vehemence,  is  rarely  witnessed.  It  occurs  only 
when  the  passion  of  a  nation  is  aroused,  and  becomes  an  instrument  of 
good  or  evil  according  as  it  is  enlightened  by  wisdom,  or  misled  by 
folly.  At  present,  wc  note  the  fact  simply  ;  and  we  do  so  in  all 
sincerity,  aiming  neither  to  exaggerate,  nor  to  diminish  its  importance. 

We  need  not  detail  the  circumstances  which  have  j)roduced  it. 
Hrietiy,  we  may  slate,  that  a  material  alteration  has  been  effected  in 
the  organization  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  this  kingdom,  by  the 
substitution  of  an  archbishop  and  twelve  suffragan  bishops,  for  the  eight 
\icars-apostolic  previously  existing,  'ihese  latter  were  really  bisho])s 
with  foreign  titles,  but  have  now  been  exchanged  for  bishops  in  name 
with  territorial  designations  derived  from  some  English  town  or  city 
within  their  several  dioceses.  'I’his  change  has  been  effected  by  a 
Hull  of  Hope  Hius  IX  .dated  at  Home  the  24th  September,  1850. 

On  this  simple  statement  of  the  case  we  fail  to  discover  adetpiale 
cause  for  the  excitement  which  has  been  ])roduced.  There  is  no  pro- 
|H)rtion  iK'tween  the  one  and  the  other.  The  effect  is  not  in  keeping 
with  its  alleged  cause  ;  and  we  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  other  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  involved,  and  have  had  their  influence,  fairly  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  general  result,  'fhe  excitement  is  obvious,  and  has  scarcely 
been  paralleled  in  modern  times.  How,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for?  To  what  must  we  refer  iti*  It  had  some  cause. 
What  is  it,  and  where  may  it  be  discovered  ?  These  are  grave  questions  ; 
and  to  reply  to  them  fully,  is  to  solve  much  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  pending  (piestion. 

.Most  of  the  explanations  given  are,  wc  confess,  unsatisfactory.  They 
do  not,  to  our  minds,  at  least,  bear  the  test  of  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Their 
appareirt  force  may  be  considerable,  but  their  real  strength  is  trifling, 
'they  break  down,  like  faulty  witnesses  when  subjected  to  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  whatever  momentary  purpose  they 
may  answer,  to  be  relit  d  on  by  the  friends  of  truth.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  the.se  realms  is  an  infraction  of  law.  If  it  be  so,  nothing  can  he 
easier  than  to  point  out  the  statute  in  question,  and  its  enlorcc* 
mont  will  follow  as  matter  of  course.  When  a  nation  is  stirred  so 
deeply,  as  is  now  our  case,  we  shall  not  hesitate  long  to  avail 
ourselves  of  so  easy  and  prom))t  a  method  of  warding  oft  an  appro* 
hende<l  danger.  Hut  wc  have  yet  to  learn  that  law'  has  been  vio¬ 
lated.  \\  c  have  read  much  and  thought  much  on  the  subject,  but 
arc  free  to  declare,  that  the  defence  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  this  point 
ap|>ears  to  us  to  be  coticlusivc ;  ami  we  know  not  that  the  inquiry  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  Hremier  has  elicited  any  refutation.  Should  it,  however, 
turn  tint  otherwise,  wc  arc  quite  sure  that  the  violations  of  such  law 
have  iK-en  so  numerous  and  flagrant  that  no  Administration  will 
\enturc  to  enforce  it. 

Hut  the  Queen  s  supt'ntuirif^  it  is  said,  is  assailed  by  the  act  ot  the 

OIK*  and  hence  the  indignation  felt  by  her  subjects.  If  by  the 

<ueen  «  supremacy  bi*  meant  her  having  supreme  power  in  matters 

icclesiastical  and  spiritual,'  then  it  is  obvious  that,  as  Dissenters  do 
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not  cede  sucli  authority,  they  cannot  deem  this  objection  valid,  and 
must  refuse  to  be  moved  powerfully  by  it.  We  know  that  the  Royal 
supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs  is  now  sometimes  spoken  of  by  Dissenters 
as  though  it  were  a  mere  assertion  of  the  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  civil  power, — the  right  of  the  monarch  to  enforce  on  spiritual 
persons  the  requirements  of  law.  Were  this  all  it  involved,  we  should 
not,  of  course,  demur  to  its  admission.  But  such  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  has  been  hitherto  maintained.  In 
popular  apprehension,  as  well  as  in  historic  import,  the  phrase  means 
much  more,  and  the  limiting  interpretation  contended  for  fails,  there¬ 
fore,  to  command  our  confidence.  The  men  who  now  declaim  most 
loudly  about  the  invasion  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  were  doing  their 
utmost,  only  yesterday,  to  array  against  it  the  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

But  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  (iueen  is  said  to  be  assailed.  This 
is  a  grave  matter,  and  deserves  the  gravest  attention.  If  it  be  so,  then 
tliore  is  an  end  of  the  dispute,  and  every  Englishman  should  rally  round 
the  throne.  This  view  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of 
religious  liberty  amongst  us — men  of  broad  views,  of  large  mental 
grasp,  clear  and  well-defined  principles,  and  of  undoubted  attachment 
to  freedom.  The  respect  in  which  we  hold  them,  has  led  us  to 
deliberate  much  on  their  opinion.  We  have  done  our  best  to  place 
ourselves  in  their  position  in  order  to  catch,  if  possible,  their  view 
of  this  subject  ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we 
sec  no  proof  of  the  ‘  Civil  *  Supremacy  being  touched  by  the  recent 
enactment  of  the  Pope.  To  say  nothing  of  the  silence  of  Lord  Minto 
at  Rome — of  which  some  explanation  must  be  given  on  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. — we  have  had  many  Catholic  bishops  with  territorial 
designations  before  now,  and  yet  never  heard  of  their  creation  being 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  ‘  Civil  ’  Supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
Ireland  is  proof  in  point,  and  her  bishops  have  not  only  been  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  authorities,  but  have  been  royally  honored.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  that  Galway  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  yet  no  remonstrance  was  heard 
of.  In  our  colonics  it  is  notorious  that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  has 
been  introduced  without  opposition  from  the  Home  Government ;  nay, 
that  it  has  been  aided  by  that  influence  to  the  serious  discomfort  of 
many  who  deemed  Popery  a  delusion.  In  Australia,  for  instance,  we 
have  the  Archicpiscopal  See  of  Sydney,  with  suffragans  at  Maitland, 
Hobart  Town,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Melbourne,  and  Port  Victoria.  These 
Catholic  prelates  are  publicly  acknowledged  in  official  documents,  and 
have  been  salaried  by  successive  Governments. 

The  .same  state  of  things  exists  in  British  North  America,  where  the 
dioceses  of  Kingston,  Toronto,  Bytown,  and  Halifax,  have  been 
erected  by  the  Pope,  and  a  similar  rule  now  exists  in  the  West  Indies. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  arc  compelled  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  on  this  count  of  the  indictment.  Convict  the  accused  we 
cannot,  for  Cardinal  Wi.seman  asks  triumphantly,  *  Was  it  something 
so  unnatural  and  monstrous  in  us  to  call  for  what  our  colonies  have 
received  ?  or  had  we  any  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Act  would  be 
characterised  in  the  terms  which  I  do  not  love  to  repeat  ?* 

But  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  ignored  that  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  these  realms.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  lies  on 
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the  very  surface  of  the  documents  which  have  been  issued,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Papacy.  ‘  We  have  just  reason/ 
says  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ‘  to  declare  our  indignation  at  the 
present  invasion  of  our  rights,  and  the  assumption  on  which  it  is 
avowedly  grounded,  that  our  Protestant  communion  is  unsound,  and 
even  heretical.’  The  Hishop  of  London  expresses  a  similar  feeling, 
recording  his  indignation  at  the  Pope  ‘  treating  as  mere  nonentities 
the  ancient  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Lngland.’  T.his  insult — 
for  such  it  is  deemed — has  been  felt  most  keenly,  and  the  Lnglish 
clergy,  from  the  primate  to  the  curate,  have  been  unwise  enough  to 
give  utterance  to  their  feelings.  A  little  consideration  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  this.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified  to  be  silent,  and  had 
they  been  so,  their  own  sins  would  not  have  been  recalled  to  remem¬ 
brance  in  their  day  of  trial.  Put  they  have  chosen  their  course,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences.  With  the  measure  that  they  have  meted 
to  others,  it  is  measured  to  them  again.  They  have  been  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  to  us  what  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  now  doing 
to  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find,  when  their  alarm  has  subsided, 
that  they  have  learned  wisdom  by  the  things  they  suffer.  We 
do  not  glory  in  their  humiliation,  but  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  their  outcry  or  to  sympathize  with  their  feelings. 
If  we  had  to  chose  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  hierarchy, 
we  should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment;  but,  as  we  arc  not  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  we  leave  the  two  parties  to  contend  for  supremacy, 
assured  that  we  know  ‘  a  more  excellent  way.’ 

Hut  the  aggression  of  the  Pope  is  ‘  insolent  and  insidious.’  So  says  tlie 
Premier ;  and  so  say  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  who  now  gladly  re-echo  the 
words  of  a  man  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  denounce  and 
bitterly  oppose.  That  the  mode  of  effecting  the  Papal  object  has  been 
*  insolent,’  we  do  not  deny ;  but  that  it  has  been  ‘  insidious,’  we  cannot 
see.  It  has  been  done  openly,  has  been  matter  of  protracted  conside¬ 
ration,  has  grown  out  of,  and  was  needful  to  the  completion  of,  former 
measures,  and  was  officially  notified  to  the  diplomatic  envoy  of  the 
Hritish  (lovernment.  If  by  ‘insidious’  be  meant,  that  it  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else — that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Koine, 
it  will  be  appealed  to,  in  coming  times,  in  support  of  doctrines  yet  un¬ 
avowed  and  claims  unstated — that  its  end  is  political,  though  its 
phraseology  is  religious,  and  its  object  absolute  and  univeisal  supre¬ 
macy — then  we  should  not  except  to  such  an  application  of  the  term. 

e  believe  the  recent  measure  to  be  all  this;  and  would,  therefore, 
op|>ose  it  w  ith  all  the  force  which  enlightened  sense  and  religious  con¬ 
viction  can  supply.  This  very  consideration,  however,  renders  us 
jealous  of  the  ground  we  take.  The  matter  is  too  serious  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  other  than  a  grave  temper,  and  on  principles  which 
will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  We  are  threatened  by  a  fearful 
monstrous  error  stares  us  in  the  face— one  which  exceeds 
a  I  others,  and  against  which  the  record  of  history  is  clear  and 
un^uiyocal.  Ihe  subtilty  of  this  error  is  equalled  only  by  its 
malignity.  It  can  assume  all  garbs,  can  utter  all  forms  of  speech, 
can  supplicate  or  threaten,  talk  the  language  of  humility  or  the  big- 
swellmg  xyords  of  pride.  Such  is  the  system  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
wou  rc-introducc  amongst  us;  and  we  are  deeplv  anxious  that  the 
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opposition  he  encounters,  especially  from  Protestant  Dissenters,  should 
be  sound  in  principle,  and  be  based  on  durable  ground. 

That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  amongst  us  on  some 
points  of  the  case,  is  not  surprising.  It  has  ever  been  so,  and,  for  aught 
we  see,  may  be  expected  to  continue.  The  Papal  is  not  so  clearly  and 
simply  a  question  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  other  communities. 
The  head  of  the  Papal  Church  is  a  temporal  prince,  and  his  influence 
has  often  been  employed  to  further  his  political  ends.  The  priest  has 
not  unfrequently  been  subordinate  to  the  king,  while  the  awful  sanc¬ 
tions  of  religion  have  been  prostituted  to  mere  secular  ends.  Hence 
the  distinction  made  between  Catholics  and  others  by  the  earlier  advo¬ 
cates  of  religious  liberty ;  and,  though  this  difference  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  modern  legislation,  it  has  not  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  discriminating  advocates  of  freedom.  This  fact 
should  suffice  to  make  us  pause  ere  we  reflect  on  the  consistency  or 
rectitude  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  Various  views  may  well  obtain 
amongst  men  whose  intellect  is  equally  unclouded,  whose  love  of  free¬ 
dom  is  alike  intense,  and  whose  religious  convictions  are  of  the  same 
masculine  and  practical  character.  Above  all,  it  becomes  us  to  abstain 
from  censorious  or  harsh  judgments  on  those  of  our  friends,  who  unite 
to  an  intelligent  and  practical  voluntaryism,  what  we  deem  a  defective 
application  of  their  principles  to  the  Papal  question. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  unsatisfactory  explanations  of  the 
existing  excitement,  we  hasten  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  view 
that  should  be  held,  and  the  course  taken,  by  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters.  We  do  not  affect  to  judge  for  others.  Such  is  not  our 
vocation,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  undertake  it.  Let  each  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  but,  as  public  journalists,  we  have  a  duty 
to  discharge,  to  which  we  proceed  without  timidity  or  assumption. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  say.  Let  Protestant  Dissenters  discard 
all  reliance  on  mere  legislative  devices  to  meet  the  case  which  has 
arisen.  Something  will,  no  doubt,  be  done  by  Parliament ;  for  our 
statesmen  have  marvellous  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of 
their  decisions.  Judging,  however,  from  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
to  the  latest  possible  day,  and  from  the  feelers  which  have  been  j)ut 
out  by  the  ministerial  press,  we  do  not  cx])cct — notwithstanding  the 
Premier's  letter,  and  the  Chancellor's  Mansion-house  speech — that 
much  will  be  attempted  in  this  way.  To  judge  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  we  look  for  little  more  than  an  act  prolubiting  the  assumption, 
on  the  part  of  Catholic  prelates,  of  territorial  designations.  Should  it 
be  so,  a  more  ridiculous  termination  to  a  great  national  excitement 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Our  vanity  may  prevent  our  feeling  the  re¬ 
buke  which  such  an  issue  will  inflict  :  but  the  future  historian,  in 
detailing  the  events  of  our  day,  will  exj)Osc  with  bitter  scorn  the  folly 
and  the  littleness  chargeable  upon  us.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
titles  may  pander  to  the  pride  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  it  will 
leave  Popery  just  where  it  was,  or  rather  it  will  give  its  members  the 
advantage  of  a  grievance  real  or  supposed.  How  Lord  John  will 
reconcile  such  a  measure  with  his  declaration  of  1846  wc  cannot 
imagine.  His  judgment  was  then  distinct  and  unhesitating.  ‘  As  to 
preventing  persons,’  he  said,  ‘  assuming  particular  titles,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  and  puerile  than  to  keep  up  such  a  distinction.’  We 
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IcAvc  UiK  lordship  to  decide  the  matter  of  consistenej  lor  himself.  Dur 
vocation  is  to  impress  on  our  readers  the  foil}  of  iel}inj^  on  lejjjislative 
enactments  in  such  a  case,  lo  whatever  extent  the}  do  so,  they  will 
l)c  bittcrl}  disappointed.  All  history  reads  an  instructive  lesson  on  this 
point.  There  are  other  weapons  more  congenial  to  the  contest,  and  to 
the  skilful  and  vigorous  use  of  these  we  must  address  ourselves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Nve  must  be  specially  cartful  not 
to*givc  countenance  to  the  re-enactment  of  penal  statutes.  If  we  are 
not  to  rely  on  legislation  for  the  defence  ol  Protestantism,  still  less 
must  we  permit  it  to  become  the  agent  of  persecution  to  the  Catholics. 
Our  principles  demand  this,  and  our  own  interests  enforce  it.  \\  e 
slwill  be  traitors  to  the  one,  and  the  veriest  idiots  in  creation  in 
reference  to  the  other,  if  we  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  revival 
of  a  code  attaching  civil  disabilities  to  religious  oj)inions.  We  have 
no  fear  of  any  substantive  or  formal  sanction  being  given  by  Protestant 
Dissenters  to  such  a  policy;  but  when  we  look  at  the  tone  which 
pervades  the  speeches  delivered,  and  the  memorials  adopted,  at  many 
of  the  meetings  now  held,  throughout  the  country,  we  arc  jealous  of 
the  mere  presence  of  our  friends  lest  their  silence  should  be  construed 
into  approval.  We  have  no  fear  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  conventicles,  or  even  of  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation 
Act.  We  have  outgrown  all  this.  But  there  arc  other  and  more  subtle 
forms  of  persecution,  and  against  these  we  would  have  our  friends 
s|K'cially  to  guard.  Much  as  we  abhor  Popery,  and  firmly  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  still  the  same  bitter  and  persecuting  thing  it 
has  ever  been,  we  do  verily  believe  that  at  this  precise  moment  there  is 
more  danger  ‘  to  the  religious  and  social  liberties  of  Englishmen’  from 
those  who  arc  endeavouring,  ‘  to  go  back  a  step  in  the  legislation  of 
toleration,’  than  from  the  Cardinal  and  his  hierarchy.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  let  every  voluntary  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  sanction,  even 
by  implication,  the  intolerant  spirit  so  frequently  and  so  offensively 
avowed.  In  perfect  consistency  with  such  a  course,  we  may  demand  — 
and  ccitainly  should  do  so — that  all  grants  of  public  money,  whether  to 
Ma}uooth  (’ollegc,  or  to  Colonial  ecclesiastics,  be  withdrawn.  We 
have  always  protested  against  these,  and  may,  therefore,  fairly  take 
advantage  of  passing  events  to  reiterate  and  enforce  our  objection. 

Again,  let  Protestant  Dissenters  maintain  their  own  distinctive 
principles  in  their  opposition  to  the  Papacy.  Our  Dissenterism  is  our 
l*rotestantism.  Ihcre  is  no  real  difference  betNveen  them.  We  can¬ 
not  hold  one  in  abeyance,  and  yet  act  on  the  other.  They  stand  or 
fall  together.  Hence  the  difKculty — to  us,  the  impossibility — of  acting 
with  Churchmen  in  opposition  to  Popery.  We  yield  to  none  in  our 
hostility  to  it,  and  are  resolved,  come  what  may,  to  labor  hard  for  its 
i‘X|M)sure  and  overthrow.  But  we  must  do  this  in  our  own  way,  and 
on  our  own  principles.  The  Churchman  cannot,  in  our  judgment, 
fairly  grapple  with  Popery,  and  in  travelling  with  him,  even  for  an 
hour,  wc  feel  shorn  of  our  strength  like  Samson  before  the  Philistines. 
lx*t  each,  then,  take  his  own  ground,  unshackled  by  compromise,  and  un- 
ri strained  by  what  may  be  deemed  due  to  the  opinions  or  the  prejudices 
of  an  assiKiate.  More  service  will  thus  be  rendered  to  the  common 
cause,  and  the  consistency  and  rectitude  of  each  will  be  best  preserved. 

•  g&m,  We  may  learn  liom  what  has  happened,  the  unaltered  temper 
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of  the  Papal  Cliurch.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  Protestant 
Dissenters  should  do  so,  as,  in  their  opposition  to  intolerance,  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  tlie 
Popedom.  Great  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
A  more  tolerant  and  genuinely  catholic  spirit  has  been  supposed  to 
prevail.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  foolish  talk  on  this  matter. 
Our  words  have  been  expressive  of  our  hopes  rather  than  our 
knowledge.  We  have  painted  a  fancy  scene,  which  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  reality.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  disclosed.  We  see 
facts  as  they  are,  and  shall  be  amongst  the  most  infatuated  of  mortals 
if  we  do  not  profit  by  them.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  KuU  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  Pastoral  of  the  Cardinal,  without  perceiving  that  the 
Pajial  Church  is  as  arrogant  and  despotic  as  in  former  days,  when  she 
made  kings  tremble,  and  laid  empires  under  interdict.  Hildebrand  him¬ 
self  could  not  claim  more  proudly  ‘  the  power  of  governing  the  universal 
church’  than  does  Pius  IX.,  just  restored  from  exile  by  the  soldiery  of 
France,  whilst  (’ardinal  Wiseman,  forgetting  his  policy  in  his  priestly 
pride,  tells  us  ‘  Catholic  Fmgland  has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  firmament,  from  which  its  light  had  long  vanished,  and 
begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regularly-adjusted  action  round  the 
centre  of  unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light  and  vigour.’  Well 
may  we  say,  ‘  We  thank  thee,  Jew.’  A  more  conclusive  or  em¬ 
phatic  disavowal  of  the  hopes  we  had  entertained  cannot  be 
imagined,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  at  once  to  apprehend  the 
entire  case,  and  to  shape  our  course  accordingly.  We  know  that 
the  tone  and  language  of  these  documents  have  been  vindicated, 
on  the  ground  of  their  official  character.  ‘  F>cry  official  document 
has  its  proper  forms,’  says  the  Cardinal,  referring  to  the  Pull ; 

‘  and  had  those  who  blame  the  tenor  of  this  taken  any  pains  to 
examine  those  of  Papal  documents,  they  would  have  found  nothing 
new  or  unusual  in  this.’  We  doubt  not  the  fact ;  but  the  de¬ 
fence  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  damaging  than  the  charge  itself. 
So  high-minded  and  arrogant  is  this  Papal  Church,  that  she  will  not 
bate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  pretensions,  even  when  her  ruler  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  bayonets,  and  the  nation  for  which  she  assumes  to 
legislate  is  so  thoroughly  Protestant  as  England.  We  cannot  enlarge, 
for  our  space  is  completely  exhausted. 

In  conclusion,  we  merely  urge  the  counsel  given  in  a  former  article,  to 
study  well,  and  thoroughly  to  master,  the  great  controversy,  which  is 
evidently  destined  for  some  time  to  come  to  occupy  much  of  our  national 
attention.  Protestant  Dissenters  have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  for  the 
religious  discharge  of  which,  extensive  research  and  profound  thought 
are  absolutely  needful.  May  they  be  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  be  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  inflexible  in  the  performance  of  their  trust ! 
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